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PREFACE. 


Tus volume may be described as an evolution from ‘‘ A First 
Sketch of English Literature,’’ written by Professor Henry 
Morley of London, and first published there in 1873. Not- 
withstanding its title, that book is by no means a slight affair: 
it has, in fact, upwards of nine hundred closely-printed pages ; 
and its rather self-depreciatory name was given to it, doubtless, 
in consideration of the larger and more elaborate account of 
English literature on which its author has been engaged during 
the past twenty, years, and of which three notable portions 
have been already issued. 

In spite of some disadvantages in its construction, the 
‘ First Sketch of English Literature ’’ is, for fulness of 
learning and for vigor and wholesomeness of thought, - prob- 
ably the best book of the kind hitherto produced in our lan- 
guage. It seems to have been intended as a text-book ‘for 
college-students in England. However well it may be suited 
to the methods and conditions of English studies there, it has 
certain peculiarities that hinder its successful use by students 
in this country. Under the sanction of Professor Morley’s 
courteous and generous consent, I have undertaken to make 
such changes in the book as my own acquaintance with it in the 
class-room had suggested to me as being the most desirable. 

It is, of course, due to Professor Morley, that he should have, 

ili 
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In a large book like this—a book of minute ‘historical, 
biographical, and bibliographical statement —the liability to 
errors in dates, names, quotations, and other small details, is 
something enormous. My endeavor to detect all inaccuracies 
whatsoever to be found in the materials which compose the 
present work has cost an amount of labor and anxiety that 
would hardly be imagined, except by those who know from ex- 
perience what it is to go through, sentence by sentence, a book 
of this sort, and try to verify every fact asserted or implied in 
it. As the book now stands, it will be found, I think, far more 
trustworthy, even in this sacred matter of precision in small 
things, than most other works of the kind. Yet I know that, 
in spite of all my effort to keep them out, some inaccuracies 
must still have crept into the book; and I shall be exceedingly 
grateful to any reader who will kindly notify me of any error, 
whether large or small, which he may discover in it. 

In the citation of book-titles, many of which, especially in 
the times before the eighteenth century, are long and diffuse, 
Professor Morley, in his ‘+ First Sketch,’’ has followed a custom 
which has hitherto prevailed in such books, and which may per- 
haps be adapted to the convenience of the general reader, but 
which is not strictly scientific; he has often given, in quotation- 
points but without signs of ellipsis, only the leading words of a 
title: thus, ‘‘ Tragical History of Doctor Faustus,”’ instead of 
‘¢The Tragical History of the Life and Death of Doctor Faus- 
tus.’’ Moreover, in the spelling of old book-titles, his usage is 
not uniform, even for the same period, even for the same au- 
thor; some titles are given in the antique spelling, others are 
modernized in part, and still others are modernized altogether. 
I confess that while for the ordinary uses of a text-book these 
methods of citation may be sufficient, and do certainly corre- 
spond to the common practice, I regret their adoption by Pro- 
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more, the narrative of English authors which it presents is told 
synchronistically and in fragments, — each of the principal 
authors being dealt with for a single stage of his career, then 
giving way to some contemporary author, and to another, and 
another, the first one then returning, and again giving way, 
and again returning, and so on, until the end of his career is 
reached. For the general reader, provided that he is already 
acquainted with the principal personages in English literature, 
and can thus witness, without forgetfulness or confusion, this 
flitting appearance and disappearance and re-appearance of 
names along the pages, such a method of narrating literary his- 
tory is both interesting and helpful; it especially gives him a 
vivid sense of the actual contemporaneousness of authors in 
each group, and of the mutual entanglements and reciprocations 
of their lives. But for the average college-student, even though 
tolerably advanced in literary knowledge, the case is very if- 
ferent: the vast majority of these once famous names are new 
and strange to him; their separate individuality cannot easily 
be grasped and remembered by him; and after some scores of 
them have flitted in and out before his vision, he finds it hard to 
collect around each name the facts pertaining to it as they lie 
dispersed over 80 many pages ; he begins to get the wrong man 
into the right place, or the right man into the wrong place; 
and finally, unless supported by uncommon help from his 
teacher, he is in danger of surrendering to discouragement and 
disgust. 

It is perhaps needless to say that all these disadvantages in 
the construction of the original work, I have endeavored to 
remove by an entirely new combination both of the old and of 
the new materials that have gone into the present work. In- 
stead of the presentation of the careers of authors synchronis- 
tically and in fragments, they are, with the exception of two or 
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ten centaries of English literature prior to the eighteenth, the 
materials in most American libraries are far less abundant, and 
from many of them are to a lamentable extent wanting. 

Accordingly, in this Manual — which herein retains the gen- 
eral plan adopted in the ‘‘ First Sketch ’’ — the first ten centu- 
ries are treated with the greater fulness of detail; while, begin- 
ning with the eighteenth century, and coming down to the very 
border of the present year, the narrative, though embracing a 
still larger throng of names, grows less and less minute, and 
becomes finally a mere outline, — guiding the student, indeed, 
to all the great forms of recent English literature, and to the 
names of the chief writers who have illustrated each form, tut 
leaving to the student the pleasure and the gain of filling in 
the sketch by studies which he can easily make for himself, an 
in which he will be sure to reap an ample reward both in knowl- 
edge and in delight. 

It is of the utmost importance, even in the use of a text- 
book on English literature, that students should be saved from 
lapsing into a passive and listless attitude toward the subject, 
and should be so skilfully steered in their work that they may 
come to know for themselves the exhilaration of original re- 
search. If I may refer to my own experience as a tencher, 
I would say that in my introductory course upon English 
literature — in which course only do I use a text-book — I have 
found it a great advantage, while my pupils were engaged in 
reciting from the text-book upon the earlier periods of English 
literature, to parcel out among them, for direct study in the 
library, the most celebrated works in prose gpd poctry belong- 
ing to the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries ; 
with the understanding that each student, in his turn, is to 
have the opportunity of reporting upon the topic assigned to 
him, as it shall be reached by the class in the regular process 
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During this long period of activity, first as physician, then as 
educator and journalist, he has likewise been a diligent student, 
and a prolific writer. The versatility of his literary labors is 
something notable. His interest in questions relating to sani- 
tary science has been shown in many separate papers upon the 
subject, and especially in two books: ‘‘ Tracts upon Health for 
Cottage Circulation,’’ 1847; and ‘‘ How to Make Home Un- 
healthy,’’ 1850. In poetry, and in prose fiction, he has pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Dream of the Lily Bell,’’ 1845; ‘Sunrise in 
Italy,”’ 1847; and two volumes of “ Fairy-Tales,”’ 1859 and’ 
1860. In biography, his publications are many and important : 
‘* Life of Bernard Palissy of Saintes,’’ two volumes, 1852; 
‘* Life of Jerome Cardan,’’ 1854; ‘Life of Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa,”’ 1856; ‘‘ Clément Marot, and Other Stadies,’’ 1871. 
In 1851, his attention to certain educational problems was 
shown in a book entitled ‘‘ A Defence of Ignorance.’’ In 1866, 
he compressed into a book his special work as a dramatic critic : 
‘s The Journal of a London Playgoer from 1857 to 1866.’’ 

It is, however, in the immense field of English literary his- 
tory and criticism that his principal work has lain; and in this 
field, also, he takes eminent rank among living English authors, 
both for the range and minuteness of his researches, and for the 
value of the books which those researches have enabled him to 
produce. Besides his ‘‘ First Sketch of English Literature,’’ he 
has published ‘‘Gossip and Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair,’’ 
1857; ‘The Spectator,’’ original and corrected texts, with 
introduction and notes, 1868; ‘‘ Tables of English Literature,’’ 
and ‘‘ Notes of Literature,’’ 1870; ‘‘ Shorter English Poems, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time,’’ ‘Illustrations 
of English Religion,’’ and ‘‘The English Drama,’’ —the last 
three books having appeared within the last two or three years. 
All of these works, numerous and extended as many of them 
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are, may be regarded as but incidental productions when com- 
pared with the one great literary task of his life, expressed in 
his ‘‘ English Writers.’’ Of this work, Vol. I., Part I., ‘The 
Celts and Anglo-Saxons,”’ and Vol. I., Part II., ‘‘ From the 
Conquest to Chaucer,’’ appeared in 1864; while Vol. II., Part 
I., ‘‘ From Chaucer to Dunbar,’’ appeared in 1867. 


I must not close this Preface without recording here some 
grateful, even if inadequate, mention of the painstaking and 
generous assistance I have received, while this book has been 
passing through the press, from my friend and associate, Pro- 
fessor Isaac N. Demmon. In many important ways the book 
has been improved by his good taste, his trained literary judg- 
ment, and his wide and accurate scholarship. 

Moses Corr Ty.er. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, 
June 3, 1879, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


L Tne literature of a people tells its life. History records 
its deeds ; but literature brings to us, yet warm with their first 
heat, the appetites and passions, the keen intellectual debate, 
the higher promptings of the soul, whose blended energies pro- 
duced the substance of the record. We see some part of a 
man’s outward life, and guess his character, but do not know 
it as we should if we heard also the debate within, loud under 
outward silence, and could be spectators of each conflict for 
which lists are set within the soul. Such witnesses we are, 
through English literature, of the life of the English-speaking 
race. Let us not begin the study with a dull belief that it is 
but a bewilderment of names, dates, and short summaries of 
conventional opinion, which must be learned by rote. As soon 
as we can feel that we belong to a free people with a noble 
past, let us begin to learn through what endeavors and to what 
end it is free. Liberty as an abstraction is not worth a song. 
It is precious only for that which it enables us to be and do. 
Let us bring our hearts, then, to the study which we here begin, 
and seek through it accord with that true soul of our country 
by which we may be encouraged to maintain in our own day 
the best work of our forefathers. 

The literature of England has for its most distinctive mark 
the religious sense of duty. It represents a people striving 
through successive generations to find out the right, and do it, 
to root out the wrong, and labor ever onward for the love of 
God. If this be really the strong spirit of her people, to show 
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that it is so is to tell how England won, and how alone the 
English race can expect to keep, the foremost place among the 
nations. 

2. One of the first facts for the student of English literature 
to make note of is the identity and the continuity of that litera- 
ture, under all changes in its outward form, from a time near 
the middle.of the seventh century down to the present. Some 
have taught that English literature begins in the fourteenth 
century, with Chaucer and his associates; and that the litera- 
ture that was in England before that time, being called by such 
names as Anglo-Saxon and Semi-Saxon, was quite another 
matter, — was a literature so different from the English as to 
be almost an alien literature. This is a twofold mistake, his- 
torical and literary. For at least seven hundred years before 
Chaucer the people of England called themselves the English 
people, just as they have done during the five hundred years 
since Chaucer; and during all those centuries they have uni- 
formly called their language and their literature English like- 
wise. For twelve hundred years the people and the speech of 
England have preserved themselves; they have gone steadily 
forward in their normal development ; neither has lost its iden- 
tity. Moreover, English literature before Chaucer, not only 
had this long existence of seven hundred years, but it was abun- 
dant in many forms of prose and poetry. When Chaucer came, 
instead of supposing himself to be at the beginning of a litera- 
ture, he thought himself at the end of one; and in his poems 
he asks forbearance of his readers, on the plea that all the 
harvest of poetry had then been reaped by his predecessors, 
and that he could only go through the field, and glean among 
their leavings. 

3. We need, also, early in our studies, to fix upon some clear 
and useful system fur the division of English literature into 
periods. Of course, all such divisions are arbitrary ; some of 
them are likewise fanciful and confusing: yet, if we can dis- 
cover one that is without the faults last mentioned, we shall 
find these advantages in it: — 

(1) It will break up a very large subject into manageable 
portions. 
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(2) It will help as to sce the successive influences that have 
been at work in the formation of English literature, 

(8) It will help us to see the relations between the lternry 
history of each period and its general history as presented itt 
politics, social life. religion, acience, and art, 

(4) It will help us to connect the traits of cach author witht 
those of his owa period, and to see their mutual relations, 

A very reasonable system for the division of Knglish (tern. 
tare into periods is one which identifies its several great epucha 
with the several great epochs of the langunge in whirl it te 
written. Thus, during the twelve centurtes in whieh the Bipg- 
lish language has existed, there have been at least Nir grent 
epochs in its development. During the flrat epoch, extending 
from 670 to the Norman Conquoat fn 1006, the langage tiny 
be described as First English, or Anglo-Saxon. Purine the 
second epoch, extending from the Nortian Conqieat to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when Chaucer's career legit, 
the language may be described as ‘Transttional Magilah. Durliye 
the third epoch, extending from the middle of the foartestth 
century to the middle of the sixteenth century, neat the fegin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the language may he dearriherd 
as Early Modern English. During the fourth epoch, extents 
from the middle of the sixteenth century to the preaent, (he 
language may be described as Modern English, 

In the following treatise, therefore, we shall brenk up the 
twelve centuries of Kuglish literature Into four great periods 
corresponding to these four great stages in the development of 
the English language. 


L Period of First English, or Anglo-Savon, 070-1000, 
IL Period of Tranalttonal Engliah, 1000-1350. 
IIL Period of Early Modern Engliah, 1350-1550. 
IV. Period of Modern English, 1550 to the present. 


Of these four periods, the first two can be conveniently dealt 
with in bulk, each by itself; but, for the last two periods, the 
literature is so immense, and the transitions in literary spirit 
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and form are so rapid, that each needs to be broken up into 
smaller and subordinate divisions. It is a great help to clear- 
ness of apprehension on the part of the student, as well as to 
fixedness of recollection, if these smaller and subordinate divis- 
ions of English literary history can be made to correspond to 
those simple and natural divisions of English history in general, 
_ with which all readers are familiar, namely, divisions into cen- 
turies and half-centuries. Accordingly, in this work, beginning 
with 1350, —at the threshold of our Period of Early Modern 
English, — we have arranged English writers and their works in 
groupings of half-centuries, as ‘* The First Half of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’’ ‘‘ The Second Half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ and so forth. The only exception to this practice is in 
the case of the fifteenth century, of which the entire literary 
record is so meagre, that it does not need to be divided into 
halves. Thus the student will be accustomed, from the outset, 
to associate his knowledge of the literary history of England 
with his knowledge of its general, social, political, or military 
history in the same spaces of time, and thereby to see more 
truly how all these several expressions of the national life of 
England were swayed at every point by the same influences, 
how each remains as a witness and a clew to the character of 
all the others, and how, at last, all need to be studied together, 
if he would deeply know the history whose meaning he is trying 
to master. 


Parr i 


FIRST ENGLISH, OR ANULO=SAXON: 
670-1066. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


PERIOD OF FIRST ENGLISH, OR 
ANGLO-SAXON: 670-1066. 


POETS. 
Ceedmon. Authors of Poems in Ver- 
Author of Beowulf. celli Book. 
Aldhelm. Authors of Poems in Anglo- 
Cynewulf. Saxon Chronicle, 
Authors of Poems in Exeter | King Canute. 
Book. 
PROSE-WRITERS. 
Bede. ZElfric. 
King Alfred. Authors of Anglo-Saxon 


Ethelwold. Chronicle. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FORMING OF THH ENGLISH PHOPLE. 


1. The Earliest Europeans. —2. The Celts.—8. The Toutous.—4. Their Blending 
inte the English People.—5. Traits contributed by the Celta.—4, Traits cons 
tribated by the Teatons. 

L Once Europe was peopled only here and thera by men 
who beat at the doors of nature, and upon the heads of one 
another, with sharp flints. What knowledge they atruck out In 
many years was bettered by instruction from incoming tribes, 
who, beginning earlier or learning faster, brought higher results 
of experience out of some part of the region that wo now call 
Asia. Generation after generation came and went, and then 
Europe was peopled by tribes different in temper, — some scat 
tered among pastures with their flocks and herds, or gathering 
for fight and plunder around chiefs upon whom they depended ; 
others drawing together on the flelds they ploughed, able to win, 
and strong to hold, the good land of the plain in battle under 
chiefs whose strength depended upon them. But none enn dine 
tinguish surely the forefathers of these most remote forefathers 
of the Celt and Teuton, in whose unlike tempera Iny some of 
the elements from which, when generations after generations 
more had passed away, a Shakespeare was to come. 

2. The first of these great tribes who came into the Britlh 
Isles were the Celts; and of these there were two distinct 
families, — the Gaelic Celts and the Cymric Celts. The former, 
migrating by sea from Spain, struck on the eastern coast of 
Ireland and on the south-western shores of England, and thence 
spread thinly over both islands. Afterwards the Cymric Celta, 
who had been seated in Belgium and the north of France, being 
crowded and hustled by an advancing Teutonic tribe, fled across 
the Channel, landed on the south coast of England, and gradu- 
ally forced the main body of their predecessors in Southern 
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wpor the Continent. boi it was formed her by a firaton of 
‘tne cinse}y-relatec, languages ar dialects of the Teutonic im 

%& Thus we «ee that bv the vear 670. at sbont Which time 
tec firs: writing in Raglish literature wax produced, they Was 
im the Britiah Hales a population consisting in part of Uvita, anid 
iu pan of Teutons: and it is from a Dlonding of thuan triting 
during tht twelve centuries thet have clapred sine then, that 
the yrrerem English-qpeaking race have derived their phi steal 
amd spiritual qualities. English literature fiom the avtrntll 
semturt to the ninetecath & a contin eAprivasion of then 
qualities. hoth spiritnal and physical. 

S& First we desire to know what qnalitive have Hoon eit 
trihmed 10 the common stock by the Colt; for Whe fnflenen nit 
English Ireratare proceeds not from exampte act hy ate pap te, 
and followed by another, bat, in the way of natin, hy vetabltell 
mom of blood-rlationship and Che teanaiifeata of Hinttttial 
ama bladed character to a avoceeding generate. The Ulandin 
Ceh — now represented hy the Trish aint the Highland Broth 
was at his beet an artixt. Ve het a rena of Hterntine: le 
lend active and boht imagination, fay fy beigte eather, hill 
music, touches of a keen acre uf hotter (i tet al tdi Hina, 
and ia religion fervent and relf-sacrifietig oval. fn the Cy tiie 
Celt — now represented by the Welal there wee thie antiin 
artit nature, By natural diferenes, aiid partly, ne chit, 
because their first known poota learned ti anitvedigy wht they: 
taught in song, the oldeat Cymrte imitate cuties ty tia, tit: lhe 
the music of the Irish harp, dn throbtotingee cot et golietmentnt (ened 
ness, but as a wall that beate agri, mpeetins mtd etgaetliy aesitin 
iterated burden on the ear, 

In the fusion of the two raven, the Colite net ‘Pevtente, 
which slowly began among the hills aint valleya of dhe totth 
and west of England, where the populatiotta eniie tiomt Moly 
into contact, tho gift of yonlus waa the contrition of the 
Celt. ‘Tho truce glory of the Celt in Murgpe,' maya stuns 
Fergusson, ‘1s his artiste eminence, 1b ia tut, pertain, 
too much to assert, that, without his Intervention, we alistild 
not have possessed in modern times «a church worthy of ad. 
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‘‘ Both shoulders covered with his painted shield, 
The hero there, swift as the war-horse, rushed. 
Noise in the mount of slaughter, — noise and fire: 
The darting lances were as gleams of sun. 

There the glad raven fed. The foe must fly 

While he so swept them, as when in his course 

An eagle strikes the morning dews aside, 

And like a whelming billow struck their front. 
Brave men, 8o say the bards, are dumb to slaves. 
Spears wasted men; and ere the swan-white steeds 
Trod the still grave that hushed the master voice, 
His blood washed all his arms. Such was Buddvan, 
Son of Bleedvan the Bold.” 

Here, in a mere average stanza, containing one of the ninety 
celebrations of the Cymric chiefs who fell at Cattraeth, we have 
more similes than in the six thousand and odd lines (English 
measure) of ‘‘ Beowulf,”’ the first heroic poem of the Teutonic 
section of our people. The delight in music — among the old 
Irish Celts in the music of the harp and tabor, among the old 
Welsh Celts in the music of the harp, the pipe, and the crowd 
— is another characteristic. It is noted also that the music of 
the Gaels was sweet, lively, and rapid, and that the music 
of the Cymry was slower and more monotonous. 

6. But what, we ask in the second place, are the qualities 
contributed to the common English stock by the Teutons? 
They were wanting in vivacity of genius. They were practi- 
cal, earnest, social, true to a high sense of duty, and had faith 
in God. They used few similes, and, although their poetry is 
sometimes said to abound in metaphor, its metaphors were few 
and obvious. By metaphor a word is turned out of its natural 
sense. There is little of metaphor in calling the sea the water- 
street, the whale-road, or the swan-road ; the ship, a wave-trav- 
erser, the sea-wood, or the floating-wood; a chief’s retainers, 
his hearth-sharers ; or night, the shadow-covering of creatures. 
This kind of poetical periphrasis abounds in First English po- 
etry; but it proceeds from the thoughtful habit of realization, 
which extends also to a representation of the sense of words 
by some literal suggestion that will bring them quickened with 
a familiar experience or human association to the mind. There 
is in the unmixed English an imagination with deep roots and 
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little flower, solid stem and no luxuriance of foliage. That 
which it was in a poet’s mind to say was realized first, and then 
uttered with a direct earnestness which carried every thought 
straight home to the apprehension of the listener. The de- 
scendants of those Frisians who did not cross to England 
resemble the First English before they had been quickened with 
a dash of Celtic blood. Both Dutch and English, when the seed 
of Christianity struck root among them, mastered the first con- 
ditions of a full development of its grand truths with the same 
solid earnestness, and carried their convictions out to the same 
practical result. Holland, indeed, has been, not less than Eng- 
land, a battle-ground of civil and religious liberty. The power 
of the English character, and therefore of the literature that 
expresses it, lies in this energetic sense of truth, and this 
firm habit of looking to the end. Christianity having been 
once accepted, aided as it was greatly in its first establishment 
among us by zeal of the Gael and Cymry, the First English 
writers fastened upon it, and throughout the whole subsequent 
history of our literature, varied and enlivened by the diverse 
blending of the races that joined in the forming of the nation, 
its religious energy has been the centre of its life. 


CHAPTER II. 
FIRST ENGLISH POETRY. 


1. The Long Line of English Poets.—2. Cedmon.—8. His Paraphrase.—4. Beo- 
wulf.—5. Aldhelm.—6. Other Poets. —7. Mechanism of First English Verse. 


L WE may think of all the poets that English literature has 
had during these twelve hundred years as a great host of men 
and women still marching in long procession, and still singing 
their songs to all who will listen. As our eyes move down the 
line, we catch sight of Chaucer, and Lydgate, and Sackville, 
and Spenser, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and Dryden, and 
Pope, and Burns, and Wordsworth, and Keats, and Shelley, 
and Elizabeth Browning, and Tennyson. It may well seem to 
us the most glorious army that ever marched ; and it interests 
us to know that at the very head of it walks a man who lived 
as far off as the latter half of the seventh century, and who 
was of so lowly origin that he seemed to rise out of the earth, 
and to come to his great vocation of song, not by human train- 
ing, but by inspiration of God. The name of the first poet in 
English literature is Caeedmon. 

2. It appears that, in the year 657, a holy woman, the Abbess 
Hilda, founded a monastery at Whitby, on one of the high cliffs 
of the coast of Yorkshire, looking off upon the North Sea. 
Among the tenants of the abbey lands near by was this humb!s 
person, Ceedmon, quite ingocent of any knowledge of letters, 
already well advanced in years, but a devout convert from 
Paganism to the Christian faith, of which the new monastery 
was a beacon in all that dark neighborhood. One day he 
joined a festive party at the house of some remoter neighbor of 
the country-side. The visitors came in on horseback and afoot, 
or in country cars, drawn, some by horses, and some by oxen. 
There was occasion for festivity that would last longer than a 


day. The draught cattle of the visitors were stabled, and 
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held under the abbey, and proposed to use his gift of song in 
aid of the work that was being done by Abbess Hilda and her 
companions. Hilda called him to her, up the great rock, and, 
to test his power, caused pieces of Scripture story to be told to 
him, then bade him go home, and turn them into verse. He 
returned next day with the work so well done, that his teachers 
became, in turn, his hearers. Hilda then counselled him to give 
up his occupations as a layman, and received him with all his 
goods into the monastery. There sacred history was taught to 
him, that he might place the word of God in pleasant song 
within their homes, and on their highways, and at festive gath- 
erings, upon the lips of the surrounding people. He was him- 
self taught by religious men trained in the Celtic school, which 
was more closely allied to the Eastern than the Western Church. 
They knew and read the Chaldee Scriptures, and, as their new 
brother began his work with the song of Genesis, the name 
they gave him in the monastery was the Chaldce name of the 
Book of Genesis, derived from its first words, ‘‘In the begin- 
ning,’’ that being, in the Chaldee, b’Cadmon. 

3. Ceedmon sang, in what is now called his ‘* Paraphrase,’’ 
of the creation, and with it of the war in heaven, of the fall 
of Satan, and of his counsellings in hell as the Strong Angel of 
Presumption. Thus Cedmon began, first in time and among 
the first in genius, the strain of English poetry : — 

“‘ Most right it is that we praise with our words, 
Love in our minds, the Warden of the skies, 
Glorious King of all the hosts of men: 

He speeds the strong, and is the head of all 

His high creation, the almighty Lord. 

None formed him: no first was, nor last shall be, 
Of the eternal Ruler; but his sway 

Is everlasting over thrones in heaven.”’ 

Credmon paints the Angel of Presumption, yet in heaven, 

questioning whether he would serve God : — 
‘<* Wherefore,’ he said, ‘ shall I toil ? 
No need have I of master. I can work 
With my own hands great marvels, and have power 


To build a throne more worthy of a God, 
Higher in heaven. Why shall I, for his smile, 
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Serve him, bend to him thus in vassalage ? 

I may be God as he. 

Stand by me, strong supporters, firm in strife. 
Hard-mooded heroes, famous warriors, 

Have chosen me for chief; one may take thought 
With such for counsel, and, with such, secure 
Large following. My friends in earnest they, 
Faithful in all the shaping of their minds ; 

I am their master, and may rule this realm.’ ”’ 


And thus, to quote one passage more, Ceedmon, a thourand 
years before the time of Milton, sang of Satan fallen: — 


‘¢ Satan discoursed ; he who henceforth ruled hell 
Spake sorrowing. 
God’s angel erst, he had shone white in heaven, 
Till his soul urged, and, most of all, its pride, 
That of the Lord of hosts he should no more 
Bend to the word. About his heart, his soul 
Tumultuously heaved, hot pains of wrath 
Without him. 
Then said he, ‘ Most unlike this narrow place 
To that which once we knew, high in heaven’s realm, 
Which my Lord gave me, though therein no more 
For the Almighty we hold royalties. 
Yet right hath he not done in striking us 
Down to the fiery bottom of hot hell, 
Banished from heaven’s kingdom, with decree 
That he will set in it the race of man. 
Worst of my sorrows this, that, wrought of earth, 
Adam shall sit in bliss on my strong throne ; 
Whilst we these pangs endure, this grief in hell. 
Woe, woe! Had I the power of my hands, 
And for a season, for one winter's space, 
Might be without, then with this host, I — 
But iron binds me round ; this coil of chains 
Rides me ; I rule no more; close bonds of hell. 
Hem me their prisoner.’ ”’ 


Csedmon, when he has thus told the story of creation and the 
fall of man, follows the Scripture story to the flood, and repre- 
sents with simple words the rush of waters, and the ark ‘at 
large under the skies over the orb of ocean.’’ So he goes on, 
picturing clearly to himself what with few words he pictures for 
his hearer. The story of Abraham proceeds to the triumph of 
his faith in God; when he had Ied his son Isaac to the top of a 
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high mount by the sea, he ‘‘ began to load the pile, awaken fire, 
and fettered the hands and feet of his child; then hove on the 
pile young Isaac ; and then hastily gripped the sword by the hilt, 
would kill his son with his own hands, quench the fire with the 
youth’s blood.’’ From this scene of God’s blessing on the 
perfect faith of Abraham, Czedmon proceeds next to the passage 
of the Red Sea by the Israelites, — a story of the power of God, 
who is able to lead those who put their faith in him unhurt 
through the midst of the great waters. And the next subject 
of the extant paraphrase is taken from the Book of Danicl, to 
show the same Power leading Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael, 
with their garments unsinged, through the furnace-fire. This 
paraphrase closes with Belshazzar’s feast. The rest is from the 
New Testament, inscribed in the one extant manuscript Icss 
carefully, and by a later hand. It has for its subject Christ and 
Satan. It is fragmentary ; and perhaps no part of it is by Ceed- 
mon, except that which describes the fasting and temptation in 
the wilderness. 

4 Thus the English heart sang through the verse of Cedmon 
its first great hymn based on the Word of Truth. But in the 
English heart, side by side with its sense of need, and of duty 
toward God, lay its sturdy joy in combat with man; and not far 
from the time when was born this first great English poem of 
religion, was born likewise the first great English poem of war. 

The Teutonic settlers in England had brought along with 
them from the Continent an heroic legend concerning a chief 
named Beowulf, who was a Pagan like themselves; and the 
memory of him they kept alive within them long after they had 
ceased somewhat to be Pagans. By some unknown Christian 
poet, writing in the same north of England where Cedmon 
was uttering his inspirations, this old legend was put into Eng- 
lish verse, forming a poem of 6,357 short lines, and bearing 
the name of its hero, ‘‘ Beowulf.’’ It is the most ancient heroic 
poem in any Germanic language. Its hero sails from a land of 
the Goths to a land of the Danes, and there he frees a chief 
named Hrothgar from the attacks of a monster of the fens and 
moors, named Grendel. Afterwards he is himself ruler, is 
wounded mortally in combat with a dragon, and is solemnly 
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tery has recorded. on King Alfred’s authority, that Aldhelm 
was unequalled as an inventor and singer of English verse; and 
that a song ascribed to him, which was still familiar among the 
people. had been sung by Aldhelm. on the bridge between coun- 
try and town. in the character of an English minstrel or glee- 
man. to keep the people from running home directly after maas 
was sung. as it was their habit to do, without waiting for the 
sermon. Another story is, that on a Sunday, at a time when 
many traders from different parts of the country came into 
Malmesbury, Abbot Aldhelm stationed himself on the bridge, 
and there, by his songs, caused some of those who would have 
passed to stay by him, and, leaving their trade until the mor- 
row. follow him to church. 

G Apart from ‘‘ Beowulf,’ and Credmon’s ‘ Paraphraso,’’ 
each existing in a single manuscript, the main body of the First 
English poetry that has come down to us has been preserved in 
two collections, known as the Exeter Book and the Ver- 
celli Book. Each is named from the place where it was 
found. The Exeter Book is a collection of poems given, with 
other volumes, to the library of his cathedral by Leofric, Bishop 
of Exeter, between the years 1046 and 10738. The other vol- 
ume was discovered in 1823, in a monastery at Vercelli, in the 
Milanese, where it had been mistaken fora relic of Eusebius, 
who was once Bishop of Vercelli. 

Among the pieces in these volumes are three of considerable 
length, by a poet named Cynewulf, who, according to one 
opinion, was Bishop of Lindisfarne, and died in 780, or, accord- 
ing to another opinion, was Abbot of Peterborough, and died 
in 1014. In the Vercelli Book is Cynewulf’s ‘‘ Elene,’’ a poem 
of 2,648 lines, on the legend of St. Helen, or the finding of 
the true cross by the mother of Constantine. In the Exeter 
Book we have Cynewulf’s legend of ‘‘ Juliana,”’ martyr in the 
days of Emperor Maximian, and a series of poems which have 
unity among themselves, and have been read as a single work, — 
Cynewulf’s ‘‘ Christ.’”” Cynewulf deals with Scripture history 
and legend in a devout spirit; and his poems are interesting, 
although their earnestness is not quickened by any touch of 
genius. 
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There remains to us, nearly complete, a First English poem on 
«- The Battle of Maldon,”’ or, as it is also called, **'The Death 
of Byrhtnoth,’’ warm with the generous love of independence, 
and yet simply honest in its record of defeat, through which wo 
feel, as it were, the pulse of the nation beating healthily. 

Perhaps the most famous specimen of the poctry of this pe- 
riod is a scrap of song believed to have been composed by King 
Canute. One day, when he was going by boat to Ely to keep 
a charch festival, he ordered his men to row slowly, and near 
shore, that he might hear the psalms of tho monks; then ho 
called to his companions to sing with him, and invented on the 
spot a little song : — 

‘‘Merie sungen the Muneches binnen Ely 

Tha Cnut ching reuther by; 

Rotheth cnites ner the land 

And here ye thes Muneches sang.” 

(‘‘ Pleasantly sang the monks In Ely 

When Canute the king rowed by; 

Row, boys, near the land, 

And hear ye the song of the monks,"’) 
Then followed other verses, said to have been still remembered 
and sung a hundred years after the Conquest. 

7. As to their mechanism, there is one measure for ‘* Beo- 
wulf,’’ Ceedmon’s ‘‘ Paraphrase,’’ and all subsequent Virst Kng- 
lish poems. There is no rhyme, and no counting of syllables. 
The lines are short, depending upon accent for a rhythm varying 
in accordance with the thought to be expressed, and depending 
for its emphasis upon alliteration. Usually, in tho first of a pair 
of short lines, the two words of chiof importance begin with the 
same letter, and, in the second line of the pair, the chief word 
begins also with that letter, that is to say, if the alliteration 
is of consonants; in the case of vowels the rule is reversed, 
—the chief words begin with vowels that are different. 
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beeanse ‘‘ the office demands household care; and household 
care brings with it distraction of mind, which hinders the pur- 
suit of learning.’”” He was thus at work in his monastery, 
thirty-six years old, at the time of the death of Aldhelm. 

In 731, in his fifty-ninth year, Bede finished the most im- 
portant of his works, that known as his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory.”” That History of the English Church was virtually a 
history of England brought down to the date of its completion, 
and based upon inquiries made with the true spirit of a histo. 
rian. Bede did not doubt reported miracles; and that part of 
the religious faith of his time supplies details which we should 
be glad now to exchange for other information upon matters 
whereof he gives too bare a chronicle; but, whatever its de- 
fects, he has left us a history of the early years of England, — 
succinct, yet often warm with life ; business-like and yet childlike 
in ita tone; at once practical and spiritual, simply Just, and the 
work of a true scholar, breathing love to God and man. Wo 
owe to Bede alone the knowledge of much that is most Interest- 
ing in our early history. Where other authoritics aro cited, 
they are often writers, who, on the points in question, know no 
more than Bede had told them. Bede dicd in the year 755, 
four years after the completion of his History. He wrote In 
Latin, then the language of all scholars; but in his last days, 
under painful illness, he was urging forward a translation into 
English of the Gospel of St. John. One of his pupils said to 
him, when the end was near, ‘‘ Most dear master, there {s still 
one chapter wanting ; do you think it troublesome to be asked 
any more questions?’’ He answered, ‘‘ It is no trouble. ‘Take 
your pen and make reacly, and write fast.’? Afterwards, says 
the pupil, who gave, in a letter that remains to us, the narrative 
of Bede’s last days, when the dying scholar had been taking 
leave of his brethren in the monastery, and bequeathing among 
them his little wealth of pepper, napkins, and incense, ‘‘ the boy 
said, ‘ Dear master, there is yet one sentence not written.’ He 
answered, ‘ Write quickly.’ Soon after the boy said, ‘ The sen- 
tence is now written.’ He replied, ‘It is well. You have said 
the truth. It is ended. Receive my head into your hands; for 
it is a great satisfaction to me to sit facing my holy place, where 
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Thas we see that King Alfred, in his struggle with the Danes, 
was battling only with one part of a great movement akin to 
that which had first brought the English into Britain; and that 
the foundation of Normandy, about ten years after King Alfred’s 
death, is but another of its incidents, although an incident of 
firat importance in the history of Europe. 

King Alfred, having secured some peace with the new settlers 
on his coast, proceeded to restore strength to his people with 
the help of the best advisers he could gather to his court. 
Churehes and monasteries had suffered for their wealth; but 
their plunder and destruction meant also destruction of their 
schools. ‘‘ There are only a few,’’ said Alfred, ‘‘on this side 
of the Humber, who can understand the divine service, or even 
translate a Latin letter into English, and I believe not many 
on the other side of the Humber either. They are so few, in- 
deed, that I cannot remember one south of the Thames when I 
began to reign.’’ Alfred re-established monasteries, and took 
pains to make them efficient centres of education for his people. 
Partly because the knowledge of Latin had to be recovered, 
partly because good knowledge is most widely diffused through 
a land when it is written in the language of the people, Alfred 
made, or caused to be made for him, translations of the books 
which had been most valued when they were among the Latin 
text-books of the days of Bede and Alcuin. One of these was 
Bede’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,’’ or History of England, trans- 
lated into English without any of the added information with 
which it could have been enriched. Perhaps a reverence for 
Bede’s work caused Alfred to present it to his countrymen 
without change or addition. 

The same feeling would not stand in the way of a free hand- 
ling of ‘‘ The Universal History ’’ of Orosius. This had been 
the accepted manual in monastery schools, for general history 
from the creation te A.D. 416. Its author was a Spanish con- 
troversial Christian of the fifth century, and it was written at 
the suggestion of St.-Augustine of Hippo. Augustine was 
himself writing ‘‘De Civitate Dei’’ to sustain the faith of 
Christians who had seen Alaric sack Rome, by showing from 
charch history that the preaching of the Gospel could not add 
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also to aid each in acquiring a firm rule over the world within 
himself. For this reason he turned into English the famous 
Latin work of Boéthius, the last man of genius produced by 
ancient Rome. Boéthius, a Roman senator, lost the favor of 
Theodoric by a love for his country, which his enemies called 
treason; was imprisoned, and from prison led to execution, 
about the year 525. In prison he wrote his noble work called 
‘*The Consolation of Philosophy,’’ in five books of prose, 
mixed with verse. The first of its five books recognized as the 
great source of consolation that a wise God rules the world; 
the second argued that man in his worst extremity possesses 
much, and ought to fix his mind on the imperishable; the third 
maintained that God is the chief good, and works no evil; 
the fourth, that, as seen from above, only the good are happy ; 
and the fifth sought to reconcile God’s knowledge of what is 
necessary with the free-will of mankind. The charm of a philo- 
sophic mind expressed through a pure strain of natural piety 
had made this dialogue between Philosophy and the Prisoner so 
popular, that the church justified its use of the volume in schools 
by claiming Boéthius as a Christian martyr. He was canonized 
as a saint in the eighth century, though in his book he turns 
from the depth of worldly calamity to explore all sources of 
true consolation, and does not name Christ. Alfred believed, 
as he was told, that Boéthius suffered as a Christian under 
Theodoric, and told it again when he gave ‘‘ The Consolation 
of Philosophy ’’ in English to his people. 

King Alfred also, with the same desire to give men inward 
strength, translated into English a famous book by Pope Greg- 
ory the Great. This book, known as the ‘* Regula Pastoralis,’’ 
showing what the mind of a true spiritual pastor ought to be, 
was made English as ‘‘ Gregory’s Book on the Care of the Soul.’’ 
It is in the preface to this that King Alfred tells of the decay 
of learning in his kingdom, and of his desire for its true resto- 
ration. 

We cannot know with certainty whether much of the work 
ascribed to King Alfred was done by his own hand, or whether 
he may rather be said to have encouraged, by strong fel- 
lowship in industry, the labors of those good men whom he 
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began to rule at the age of sixtcen, and from the outset of his 
reign took Dunstan for chief counsellor. Edgar, therefore, 
supported the great efforts made for a revival of monasticism. 
He died in the year 975, after sixteen years of rule, and was 
called Lord of the whole Isle of Albion. Blending of all con- 
stituents of the great nation of the future was still going on. 
An Engiand had been formed, and now came the foreshadowing 
of a Great Britain. The days of the first generations of Eng- 
glish are therefore drawing to a close. 

Meanwhile Denmark, Sweden, and Norway had grown also 
into compact powers ; and in the reign of Ethelred the Unready 
England was not merely disturbed by the Danes settled on her 
shores, but had to face their power as invaders. In the year 
994 they attacked Ipswich, ravaged the surrounding country, 
and were met unsuccessfully at Maldon in Essex by the patriotic 
bands which had been trained and led by Byrhtnoth, who fell 
in the battle. 

6. These were the days of outward tumult, in which Ailfrioc 
wrote his ‘‘ Homilies.’’ /Elfric was one of the first pupils of 
Ethelwold at Abingdon. When Ethelwold became Bishop of 
Winchester, Elfric acted as chief of the teachers in his diocese, 
and wrote for the use of schools a lively little book of Latin 
‘*Colloquy.’’ It was afterwards enlarged and republished by 
4Elfric Bata, who had himself been taught Latin by it at Win- 
chester. Latin being in his time, and long before and after, 
spoken and written as the common language of the learned, 
colloquy. was a common way of teaching. Alfric represents 
in his dialogue pupils who beg to be taught, answering ques- 
tions as to their respective trades; and thus he brings out in 
a few pages a very large number of words that would be used 
by them in talk over the daily business of life. /£lfric wrote 
also for his pupils a ‘‘Glossary’’ in Latin and English. He 
was removed from Winchester to the Abbey of Cerne in Dorset- 
shire by the wish of its founder, and there it was, that, at the 
request of the founder’s son, Alfric produced his ‘‘ Homilies,”’ 
compiled and translated from the Fathers, in two scts each of 
forty sermons. The first set was completed in the year 990, 
and is a harmony of the opinions of the Fathers on all points 
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of faith as the English Church of his time accepted them. It 
was made public by the authority of Sigeric, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The other set tells of the saints whom the 
church then revered. 4Elfric also began a translation, in 
abridgment, of the Bible into English, and completed in this 
way the whole Pentateuch, as well as the Book of Job. Thus 
4Elfric is to be remembered as the first man who translated into 
English prose any considerable portion of the Bible. 

7. It has already been mentioned that the great national 
record of English history, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
was established in King Alfred’s time, and continued to be 
written, year by year, until almost a century after the Norman 
Conquest. With this work, representing both prose and poetry, 
the story of First English literature, therefore, comes to an end. 
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L. Dore the four centuries from Cxedmon to the Conquest 
the language of books written in English may be said to have 
been fixed. Among the First English themselves, mixtures of 
race and tribe from the Continent varied in different parts of 
the country, and in each place the constituents and the propor- 
tions of the mixture were shown by the form of speech. Pro- 
vincial dialects were thus established. Then, as now, the 
spoken language of the country had its local differences, only 
more strongly marked than they now are ; and the untaught mul- 
titude was careless about grammar; while the cultivated class, 
which produced books, maintained in them a standard of the 
language, being careful to preserve accuracy in use of inflection, 
discrimination of gender, and upon all other such points. Even 
the vocabulary of First English literature remained for those four 
centuries very uniform; so that, with a few traces of provin- 
cialism which may point towards the birthplace of a writer, and 
perhaps some looseness of grammar towards the close of the 
period, during the four centuries of First English literature, all 
English thought written in English may be said to have come 
down to us in one language as fixed as that which we now speak. 

But, during the three centuries from the Conquest to the time 


of Chaucer, there was continuous change. The language then 
B 
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conditions, here advancing, there retarding, the new movement, 
caused increase of difference between the forms of speech current 
in England at one time. 

2. In the years next following the Conquest the chief authors 
were ecclesiastics, and their language Latin. The books were 
usually chronicles and lives of saints; but there was represen- 
tation also of the love of travel, and already a faint indication 
of the new spirit of free inquiry that was to break the bonds of 
ancient science. Not until the time of King John, who began 
his reign just a hundred and thirty-three years after the Con- 
quest, did books in English begin to appear. During all that 
time, nearly all writing of mark had been in Latin; and those 
books which were not in Latin were in French. Indeed for 
more than a hundred years after the reign of John, and quite 
down to the end of our period of Transitional English, the larger 
part of the literature written in England was in Latin and in 
French rather than in English. This huge mass of writings 
produced in England from the middle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the fourteenth, but produced in some other lan- 
guage than that of England, cannot be regarded as English 
literature. We need not here concern ourselves with these 
writings, except so far as they illustrate the condition of Eng- 
lish thought at that time, or as they stand for the origin of 
literary movements which revealed themselves, then and after- 
ward, in literature that is English. Under this limitation let 
us glance rapidly over the Latin and French writings that were 
produced in England during the three centuries now under 
consideration. 

3. Perhaps the most interesting and valuable portion of them 
are the Chronicles, which during all this period were writ- 
ten by ecclesiastics, and generally by monks. 

The history-making Normans gave from the first much occu- 
pation for the pen of the good monk in his scriptorium. In 
that room he copied the desirable things that were not bought 
for the monastic library, — works of the Fathers, writings in 

_ defence of orthodox belief; a good book on the right computa- 
tion of Easter; a treatise on each of the seven steps of knowl- 
edge which led up to theology, namely, grammar, rhetoric, and 
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“‘ De Gestis Regum ’’ (‘‘ History of the Kings of England’’), 
is in five books, beginning with the arrival of the First English 
in 449, reaching to the Norman Conquest by the close of book 
ii., giving the third book to William the Conqueror, the fourth 
to William Rufus, and the fifth to Henry I., as far as the twen- 
tieth year of his reign. Under a separate title, ‘‘ Historia No- 
vella’’ (‘‘ Modern History’’), William, at the request of Robert 
of Gloucester, continued his record of current events, in three 
short books, to the year 1142, where he broke off in the story 
of the contest of his patron, the Earl of Gloucester, with King 
Stephen, at Matilda’s escape over the ice from Oxford to Wal- 
lingford. ‘‘ This,’”’ he said, ‘‘I purpose describing more fully, 
if, by God’s permission, I shall ever learn the truth of it from 
those who were present.’’ As he wrote no more, the time of 
William of Malmesbury’s death is inferred from the date of the 
conclusion of his history, 1142, when his age was about forty- 
seven. So able a scholar had, of course, many commissions 
from the other monasteries to produce lives of their saints. He 
wrote also in four books ‘‘De Gestis Pontificum’’ (‘‘ History 
of the Prelates of England ’’). 

&. Five years after William of Malmesbury had ceased to 
write, Geoffrey of Monmouth completed his ‘‘ Chronicon 
sive Historia Britonum ’’ (‘‘ History of British Kings’’). As 
his predecessor William had brought chronicle-writing to per- 
fection, so Geoffrey, out of the form of the chronicle, produced 
the spirit that was to animate new forms of literature, and 
opened a spring of poetry that we find running through the 
fields of English literature in all after-time. 

Geoffrey was a Welsh priest, in whom there was blood of the 
Cymry quickening his genius. He had made a translation of 
the ‘* Prophecies of Merlin,’’ when, as he tells us, Walter Cale- 
nius, Archdeacon of Oxford, found in Brittany an ancient 
history of Britain, written in the Cymric tongue. He knew no 
man better able to translate it than Geoffrey of Monmouth, who 
had credit as an elegant writer of Latin verse and prose. 
Geoffrey undertook the task, and formed accordingly his ‘‘ His- 
tory of British Kings’’ in four books, dedicated to Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester. Afterwards he made alterations, and formed the 
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educated at Caen, and was a reading-clerk and a romance- 
writer at Caen in the latter part of Stephen’s reign. He shared 
the enthusiasm with which men of bright imagination received 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘‘ Chronicle,’’ and reproduced it as a 
French metrical romance, the ‘‘ Brut,’’ in more than 15,000 
lines. Sometimes he translated closely, sometimes paraphrased, 
sometimes added fresh legends from Brittany, or fresh inven- 
tions of his own. His work was completed in 1155, immedi- 
ately after the accession of Henry II., who gave him a prebend 
at Bayeux. Wace afterwards amplified a Latin chronicle of 
the deeds of William the Conqueror, by William of Poitiers, 
that king’s chaplain, into a ‘‘ Roman de Rou.’’ But there was 
no continuance of royal favor; and he died, unprosperous, in 
England, probably in 1184. 


7. Although these three chroniclers are the most noteworthy, it may 
be well to place here at least the names of others of less importance. 
They are Turgot, who wrote a ‘Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiv;” 
Florence of Worcester, who wrote “‘ Chronicon ex Chronicis ab Initio 
Mundi usque ad Annum Christi 1117 deductum;”’ Eadmer of Canter- 
bury, who wrote ‘“‘ Historia Novorum;’’ Alfred of Beverley, who wrote 
an abridgment of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “Chronicle ;’? Geoffrey 
Gaimar, who wrote a French metrical translation of the same ‘ Chroni- 
cle,’? and added to it the series of Saxon kings; Henry of Huntingdon, 
who wrote a “‘Chronicon”’ in eight books; William of Newbury, wha 
wrote ‘“‘ Historia Rerum Anglicarum;’’ Roger of Hoveden, who wrote 
“ Annales,”’ from 782, where Bede left off, to 1201; Gerald of Wales, 
otherwise called Gerald du Barri, or Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote 
‘«Expugnatio Hibernie;’’? Roger of Wendover, who wrote ‘‘ Flores His- 
toriarum;’’ Matthew Paris, who wrote ‘‘ Historia Major ;’’ John of 
Oxnead, who wrote a “ Chronicon ”’ from 449 to 1202; Nicholas Trivet, 
who wrote “ Annales Sex Regum Angliw,’”’ ending in 1807; Peter Lang- 
toft, who wrote in French verse a “Chronicle of England,” ending in 
the same year; John of Trokelowe, who wrote ‘ Annales,’”’ from 1307 
to 1323; and Robert of Avesbury, who wrote ‘‘De Mirabilibus Gestis 
Edwardi IL,” ending with 1856. 


8. This long series of chronicles written by Englishmen, 
chiefly in Latin, is fittingly closed in the ‘* Polychronicon,”’ 
written in Latin by Ralph Higden, a Benedictine monk, who, 
in his earlier life, is thought to have written the first miracle- 
plays in English. His ‘‘ Polychronicon,’’ in seven books, 
was so called, he says, because it gave the chronicle of many 
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reign of Richard I, and the year 1196, when his age was about 
fifty-three, Map was made Archdeacon of Oxford ; but beyond 
that date nothing is known of him. 

Walter Map was a bright man of the world, with a high pur- 
pose in his life; poet and wit, a spiritual man of genius. He 
fought with his own weapons against the prevalent corruption 
of the clergy. While he was at court, there began to pass from 
hand to hand copies of Latin verse purporting to be poems of a 
certain Bishop Golias, a glattonous dignitary. glorying in self- 
indulgence, — his name probably derived from gula, the gullet. 
The verses were audacious, lively, and so true to the assumed 
character, that some believed them to come really from a shame- 
less bishop. Here was the corruption of the Charch personified, 
and made a by-word among men. The poems gave a new word 
to the language, — ‘‘ goliard.’’ ‘Walter Map was the creator of 
this character; but the keen satire of his lively Latin verse 
bred imitators, and Father Golias soon had many sons. A 
fashion for Golias poetry sprang up, and then the earnest man 
of genius had fellow-laborers in plenty. 

Another of Map’s books was ‘‘ De Nugis Curialium”’ (‘¢ On 
the Trifles of Courtiers’’). He had been asked, he says, by 
a friend, Geoffrey, to write something, as a philosopher and 
poet, courtly and pleasant. He replied that poetical invention 
needs a quiet, concentrated mind, and that this was not to be 
had in the turmoil of a court. But he did accept a lighter com- 
mission, and ‘‘ would endeavor to set down in a book whatever 
he had seen or heard that seemed to him worth note, and that 
had not yet been written ; so that the telling should be pleasant, 
and the instruction should tend to morality.’’ His work, there- 
fore, which is in five divisions, is a volume of trustworthy con- 
temporary anecdote by the man who knew better than any other 
what was worth observing. There is no pedantry at all, no 
waste of words. There is not a fact or story that might not 
have been matter of table-talk at Henry’s court. Anecdotes on 
subjects allied to one another are generally arranged together ; 
but there is a new topic in every chapter, and the work is a 
miscellany rich in illustration of its time, and free enough in 
its plan to admit any fact, or opinion, or current event, worth 
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while developing the Arthur legend, Map idealized that bright animal 
life which it had been the only object of preceding stories to express. 
The romance is rich in delicate poetical invention. Lancelot is the 
bright pattern of a knight according to the flesh, cleared in one respect 
of many scattered offences, which are concentrated in a single blot, repre- 
sented always as a dark blot on his character, — the unlawful love for 
Guinevere. Next in the series comes the romance of ‘‘ The Quest of the 
Holy Graal.” From Lancelot, who had been painted as the ornament 
of an unspiritual chivalry, Map caused a son to spring, Sir Galahad, the 
spiritual knight, whose dress of flame-color mystically typified the Holy 
Spirit that came down in tongues of fire. The son and namesake of 
Joseph of Arimathza, Bishop Joseph, to whom the holy dish was 
bequeathed, first instituted the order of the Round Table. The initiated, 
at their festivals, sat as apostle knights, with the Holy Ghost in the midst 
of them, leaving one seat vacant as that which the Lord had occupied, and 
which was reserved for the pure Galahad. Whatever impure man sat 
there the earth swallowed. It was called, therefore, the ‘‘ Seat Perilous.’ 
When men became sinful, the Holy Graal, visible only to pure eyes, 
disappeared. On its recovery (on the recovered purity of the people) 
depended the honor and peace of England; but only Sir Galahad, who 
at the appointed time was brought to the knights by a mysterious old 
man clothed in white, —only the unstained Sir Galahad succeeded in 
the quest. Throughout ‘The Quest of the Graal’? Map knitted the 
threads of Arthurian romance into the form which it was his high pur- 
pose to give them, and made what had become the most popular tales of 
his time in England an expression of the English earnestness that seeks 
to find the right, and do it for the love of God. All their old charm is 
left, intensified, in the romance of Lancelot; but all is now for the first 
time shaped into a legend of man’s spiritual battle, and a lesson on 
the search, through a pure life alone, for the full revelation of God’s 
glory upon earth. After this, it remained only to complete the series 
of the romances by adding the ‘‘ Mort Artus”’ (“‘ The Death of Arthur’’), 
The spiritual significance thus given by Walter Map to King Arthur, 
as the romance hero of the English, he is so far from having lost 
among us, that we shall find great phases in the history of English 
thought distinctly illustrated by modifications in the treatment of the 
myth. 

10. Meanwhile the demand for Arthurian romances grew; and, when 
Map’s work was done, another Englishman, Luces de Gast, living near 
Salisbury, wrote, probably towards the close of Henry II.’s reign, the 
first part of ‘‘ Tristan,”’ or ‘‘ Tristram.’’? The second part was added by 
Hélie de Borron. Popular as it became, this romance is, in spirit and 
execution, of inferior quality. Sir Tristram and the fair Isoude are but 
coarse doubles of Map’s Lancelot and Guinevere. 

A Frenchman, Chrestien of Troyes, who began writing before the 
close of Henry LI.’s reign, was, in Arthurian romance, the ablest of tho 
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it was probably while he was living in France that Hilarius 
wrote in Latin his three miracle-plays, — ‘‘ St. Nicholas,’’ ‘“‘ The 
Raising of Lararus,”’ and +‘ The History of Daniel.’’ 

The first was intended to be performed in a church dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. Upon the day consecrated to that saint his image was 
removed, and a living actor, dressed to represent the statue, was placed 
in the shrine. When the pause was made in the service for the acting 
of the miracle, one came in at the church~door dressed as a rich heathen, 
deposited his treasure at the shrine, said that he was going on a jourmey, 
and called on the saint to be the guardian of his property. When the 
heathen had gone out, thieves entered, and silently carried off the treas- 
ure. Them came the heathen back, and furiously raged. He took a 
whip and began to thrash the image of the saint. But upon this the 
image moved, descended from its niche, went out and reasoned with 
the robbers, threatening also to denounce them to the people. Terrified 
by this miracle, the thieves returned tremblingly, and so, in silence, they 
brought every thing back. The statue was again in its niche, motion- 
jess. The heathen sang his joy to a popular tune of the time, and 
turned to adore the image. Then St. Nicholas himself appeared, bid- 
ding the heathen worship God alone, and praise the name of Christ. 
The heathen was converted. The piece ended with adoration of the 
Almighty, and the church service was then continued. 

The second play, ‘‘ The Raising of Lazarus,’’ was intended to portray 
the mystery of the resurrection of the dead. Its incidents having been 
realized to the utmost, and its dialogues set to popular tunes of the day, 
the officiating priest, who, as Lazarus, has risen from the tomb, turns iu 
that character to admonish the assembled people. He turns then to the 
representation of Jesus, whom he adores as Master, King, and Lord, who 
wipes out the sins of the people, whose ordinance is sure, and of whose 
kingdom there shall be no end. And the closing direction of the author 
is, that “this being finished, if it was played at matins, Lazarus shall 
begin ‘Te Deum Laudamus;’ but, if at vespers, ‘ Magnificat anima mea 
Dominum;’ ”’ and so the church service proceeds. The last of the three 
plays by Hilarius was designed for a pompous Christmas representation 
of the story of Daniel, and at its close the church service was to be 
continued by the priest who played Darius. 


13. These crude plays, written in the twelfth century, are of 
deep interest to us, as representing the earliest movements of 
the English mind in the direction of dramatic literature, and as 
being in some sense the very beginning of a department of 
English literature that is now very rich and brilliant. 

It is proper that in this place the student should understand 
the meaning of two terms that frequently occur in connection 
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knowledse of the Arabs, and the nephew de taught by the Franks. The 
nephew doubted the advantare af his uncle's course af stndy. What 
could he show for ir? To give proaf of ins vane. Athelard prooeeded 
to results. “ And tecause,~ be said, ~ it is the inborn vice of this pen- 
eration to think nothing discovered by the moderns worth receiving: 
whence it comes, that, if you wish to publish any thing of rour own, you 
say, putting it off on another person. It was Scamebudy who said it noi 1 
— so, that I may not go quite unheard. Mr. Sumetwedy is father w all I 
know, not L*’ He then proposed and discussed sixty-seven questions in 
nature, beginning with the grass. and rising 10 the starx. the nephew 
solving problems in accordance with the knowledge of the West. the uncle 
according to the knowledge of the East. where the Arabians were then 
bringing a free spirit of inquiry to the mysteries of science. Athelard 
of Bath wrote also on the abacus and the astrolabe, translated an 
Arabic work upon astronomy, and was the first bringer of Euclid into 
England by a translation, which remained the text-book of succeeding 
mathematicians, and was among the works first issued from the printing- 
press. 


This brave and earnest man likewise expressed his love of 
science in a little allegory, ‘‘ De Eodem et Diverso’”’ (*- On 
the Same and the Different ’’), published before 1116. 


The taste for allegory was now gathering strength in Europe. It had 
arisen in the early church, especially among the Greek Fathers, with 
ingenious interpretation of the Scriptures. Bede, following this ex- 
ample, showed how, in Solomon's temple, the windows represented holy 
teachers, through whom enters the light of heaven; and the cedar was 
the incorruptible beauty of the virtues. When the monasteries passed 
from their active work as missionary stations into intellectual strife con- 
cerning orthodoxy of opinions, volleys of subtle interpretation and 
strained parallel were exchanged continually by the combatants. As the 
monasteries became rich, wealth brought them leisure, and temptation of 
the flesh; but still they were centres of intelligence; and as, in Southern 
Europe, along the coasts of the Mediterranean, contact with tuneful, 
rhyming Arabs was awakening a soft strain of love-music, the educated 
men of leisure in the monasteries must also exercise their skill, Love, 
it was said, after the Arabs, is the only noble theme of song. We also, 
said the church-bound, obey poet’s law, and sing of love; but, when we 
name a lady, we mean Holy Church, or we mean the Virgin, or we incan 
some virtue. It is earthly love to the ear; but there is always an under- 
lying spiritual sense. Thus we shall find, in a few generations more, 
the taste for allegory coloring almost the whole texture of Eurtpean 
literature, and then remaining for a long time dominant. Athelard’s 
little allegory is the first example in our literature of what afterwards 
became one of the commonest of allegoric forms. He represents Phil- 
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mother, brothers, and whole kindred into exile. Meanwhile 
the philosopher, as one of the Oxford Franciscans, had joined 
an order which prided itself in the checks put by it on the 
vanity of learning. But, in spite of their self-denials, the 
Franciscans, at Oxford and elsewhere, included many learned 
men, who, by the daily habit of their minds, were impelled to 
give to scholarship a wholesome practical direction. They were 
already beginning to supply the men who raised the character 
of teaching at the University of Oxford till it rivalled that of 
Paris. Friar Bacon was among the earliest of these teachers: 
so was Friar Bungay, who lives with him in popular tradition. 
Roger Bacon saw how the clergy were entangled in barren 
subtleties of a logic far parted from all natural laws out of 
which it sprang. He believed that the use of all his knowledge, 
if he could but make free use of it, would be to show how 
strength and peace were to be given to the Church. And then 
the Pope, who had been told of his rare acquirements and his 
philosophic mind, bade Roger Bacon, disregarding any rule 
of his order to the contrary, write for him what was in his 
mind. Within his mind were the first principles of a true and 
fruitful philosophy. But to commit to parchment all that he 
had been pining to say would cost him sixty pounds in mate- 
rials, transcribers, necessary references, and experiments. He 
was a Franciscan, vowed to poverty, and the Pope had sent no 
money with the command to write. Bacon’s exiled mother and 
brothers had spent all they were worth upon their ransoms. 
Poor friends furnished the necessary money, some of them by 
pawning goods, upon the understanding that their loans would 
be made known to his Holiness. There was a difficulty between 
the philosopher and his immediate superiors, because the Pope’s 
command was private, and only a relief to Bacon’s private 
conscience. His immediate rulers had received no orders to 
relax the discipline which deprived Franciscans of the luxury 
of pen and ink. But obstacles were overcome ; and then Roger 
Bacon produced within a year and a half, 1268-69, his ‘‘ Opus 
Majus’’ (‘‘ Greater Work ’’), which now forms a large, closely- 
printed folio ; his ‘‘ Opus Minus’’ (‘‘ Lesser Work’’), which was 
sent after the ‘‘ Opus Majus ’’ to Pope Clement, to recapitulate 
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Sree & wemeval view Of the whoic laws ami costoms of the hunk: 
be sompm: rains: We sive s nrasticn! sketch af forews of prowl. 
wre im te: Eime's crs. and of the panciples of law ust 
freqnemi: avisme. dissmssing only incidemtally the first: poinel- 
ples upur whict iew ib heal. 

Progress maiie in Jurisprudence since the days of our UU. 
3s Mince” in the reien of Henry 111. by the appearanes of 8 
jas. Henry of Bractom, whe write a book with the aan 
title as Giarvilie’s. — >> Upon the Laws and Customs of Eiye- 
land” Of Bracton himself it is known only that he wivto hie 
treatise in the reign of Henry I11.. probably detween the wars 
1236 aml 1259: that it proves him to have been a hover by 
profession. deeply read in Roman law; and that he must have 
been the jasticary Henrv of Bracton mentioned in fiudletal 
records of 1246, 1252, 1255, and other vears, to 1267 tneludve, 
He was a jodge. therefore. from 1245 to 1267. if net lounge, 
There is reason to think he was a clerk in onters before he be. 
came a lawver. In his treatise he does not, like Glanville, avotd 
dealing with first principles. English law had, durtng the 
seventy years between Glanville’s book and Rracton's, been de. 
veloped into a science, and the time was come for the lest acto. 
tific commentary on its rules. Bracton painted accurately, tu 
the five books into which his work is divided. the atate of the 
law in his time, and he digested it into a logical xyatem. The 
king’s place in its system Bracton thus dened: © The hing 
must not be subject to any man, but. to God and the law; tor 
the law makes him king. Let the king, therefore, give to (he 
law what the law gives to him, — dominion and power; for there 
is no king where will, and not law, bears rule." 

18. In the department of religious discuaslon Engin Iter. 
ture in every period has been copious and strong. Te fa finpor. 
tant to observe, that, in the period now under view, the Mnglinh 
mnind was stirred by two great religious topics that have often 
since then engaged its passionate attention: frat, the sent and 
limit of authority ; and, second, corruption in the visible chureh, 
Controversy upon the seat and limit of authority, whieh, tn tts 
successive forms, is the most vital part of English history, and 
has been essential every where to the advance of modern Europe, 
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fem. each becomes more able to heln himself. External aids and re- 
strictions become sradually less and less necessary: exercise of authority 
falls within narrower limits: and exercise of individual discretion takes 
a wider rance. This constant readjustment of the boundary-line be 
tween individual right and the restraint of law must needs advance with 
civilization. as keen intellectua] debate prepares the way for every 
Change. In Ensiand such a process has gone on s0 actively and freely, 
at its political institutions, which have grown, and are growing with 
its growth, are strong also with all its strencth. 

Im the time of Henry IL the contest between the king and Becket 
represented what was then the chief point to be settled in the argument 
as to the limit of authority. [i was a question of sunremacy between 
the two great furms of authority to which men were subjected. Was 
the church, representing Gud on earth. to be, through its chief, the 
Pepe, a supreme artiter in the affairs of men.—a Lon of lond’s and 
King of kings? Or was the king alone supreme in every temporal rela- 
tian with his subjects ® Becket devoutly battled for supreme ruk of the 
church. Henry maintained the independence of his crown. That battle 
won, the next part of the controversy on the limit of authority would 
eomcern the relations between kins and people. When Henry's cause 
was stained with the crime of Becket’s murer, the church had an 
advantage of which it understcod the value. Al] that was done to make 
the shrine of the martyred Becket a place of pilgrimage, and to exalt the 
saint, was exaltation of the name inseparable from the cause of an 
unlimited church supremacy. 


19. In the reign of Henry II. lived a noted religious satirist, 
Wigel Wireker, who was precentor in the Benedictine monas- 
tery at Canterbury. He wrote a treatise on the -* Corruptions 
of the Charch.”’ which he dedicated to William de Longchamp, 
afterwards Bishop of Ely. His minor writings were attacks 
upon self-seeking and hypocrisy among those who made reli- 
gion their profession: for the movement towards reformation in 
the church was now begun. Wireker’s chief work. ‘+ Brunel- 
las,”’ or ‘* Speculam Stultorum *’ (+: The Mirror of Fools’). is 
a satirical poem in about 3.800 Latin elegiac lines, which has 
for its hero an ass, who goes the round of the monastic orders. 


The name of this hero, Brunellus. a diminutive of Brown. is taken 
from the jargon of the monastic schools, which the author meant to 
satirize. The ass Brunellus found his tai] 100 short. and went to con- 
sult Galen on the subject. The author explained that his ‘* ass is that 
monk, who, not content with his vwn evndition, wants to have his old 
tail pulled off, and try by all meaus tv get a new and Jonger tai] to grow 
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in 1235 he was made Bishop of Lincoln, then the largest and 
most populous diocese in the country, and very famous for its 
theological school. It was as Bishop of Lincoln that Grosse- 
teste began the most energetic part of his career as church 
reformer. Strictly interpreting the duties of his oflice, he de- 
voted himself to the suppression of abuses. Within a year of 
his consecration he had, after a visitation of the monasteries, 
removed seven abbots and four priors. Next year he was, in a 
council held in London, supporting the proposal to deprive plu- 
ralists of all their livings except one. His strictness produced 
outcry. The canons preached against their bishop in his own 
cathedral; a monk tried to poison him. In 1245 Grosseteste 
obtained the support of the Pope for his visitations; and in 
1246 he obtained another bull from the Pope to prevent scholars 
at Oxford from graduating in arts without examination. When 
his visitations were resumed, his unreserved inquiry into the 
morals of those who undertook the spiritual guidance of his 
diocese produced so much scandal, that appeal was made to the 
king to check it. The king interfered by forbidding laymen 
to give evidence in such matters before Grosseteste’s officials. 
Grosseteste battled against the greed of monks who seized for 
their monasteries possessions and tithes of the church meant 
for the use of resident priests. But the monks made it worth 
the Pope’s while to be deaf to all the bishop’s arguments upon 
that head. As he left the Pope, Grosseteste said aloud, so that 
his Holiness might hear, ‘‘O money, money ! how much you can 
do ! — especially at the court of Rome.’’ In 1252 Grosseteste 
caused a calculation to be made of the income of the foreign 
clergy thrust by the Pope on English maintenance. It was 
seventy thousand marks, —three times the clear revenue of 
the king. In the following year, 1253, the last year of his life, 
Grosseteste made a famous stand against the avarice of Rome, 
by refusing to induct one of the Pope’s nephews into a canonry 
at Lincoln. He died in the autumn of that year, accusing 
Rome of the disorders brought into the church. He left his 
library to the Franciscans. The mere list of his own writings 
oceupies three and twenty closely-printed quarto pages. He 
wrote a book of husbandry in Latin, of which there are also 
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friendship between Richard de Bury and his royal pupil, which 
brought to the former the great influence and prosperity en- 
joyed by him during his life. On the accession of Edward, his 
tutor was given one office after another until he became lord- 
chancellor; and in 1333 he was made Bishop of Durham. 
Three years before that, he had been sent in great state as 
ambassador to Pope John XXII. at Avignon, and there met 
Petrarch, who was at that time twenty-six years old. Petrarch, 
knowing that Richard de Bury was a great scholar, who had 
collected the largest library in England, asked him for some in- 
formation on the subject of the ‘‘ farthest Thule,’’ which Rich- 
ard said that he thought he could find in one of his books when 
he got home, and promised to send; but, as Petrarch told one 
of his correspondents, he forgot to send it. He might well 
forget; for he was very busy. Even after he became Bishop 
of Durham, he was employed by the king as his ambassador, 
that he might use his wit in carrying out the peaceful policy that 
he advised. His wealth and influence were very great, and he 
made generous use of them. In politics his voice was on the 
side of peace and good-will. When his desires for peace were 
frustrated, he closed his career as a statesman. In his diocese 
he was a most liberal friend to the poor. As a scholar he was 
the friend of all who songht knowledge, and gave to all true 
students who asked for it, with his hospitality while they were 
studying at Durham, free access to that valuable library which 
it had been the chief pleasure of his life to collect. He had 
used his private fortune and his influence in Church and State 
as a collector of books, applying to them the counsel of Solomon, 
‘* Buy wisdom, and sell it not.’’ Travelling friars searched for 
him among the book-chests of foreign monasteries. Suitors in 
chancery knew that the gift of a rare volume would induce the 
chancellor, not to pervert justice, but to expedite the hearing of 
their suits. The books, collected with enthusiasm, were not 
treasured as a miser’s hoard. When he withdrew from partici- ° 
pation in the too warlike policy of Edward III., Richard de 
Bury, confining himself to the duties of his diocese, lived re- 
tired among his beloved parchments, still drawing to himself as 
chaplains and companions the most learned English scholars of 
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benefit of all good scholarship in England useful after his death 
forever. ‘‘ Philobiblon’’ ended, therefore, with a plan for the be- 
quest of his books to Oxford, on conditions that were to secure 
their perpetual usefulness, not merely to the particular hall 
which he proposed to endow in association with his library, but 
to the whole university. He did, accordingly, endow a hall, 
which the monks of Durham had begun to build in the north 
suburbs of Oxford, and did leave to it his famous library. 
Aungervyle’s library remained at Durham College, for the use 
of the university, until that college was dissolved in the time of 
Henry VIII. Some of the books then went to Duke Hum- 
phrey’s library, and some to Balliol College. Some went to Dr. 
George Owen, the physician of Edward VI. 
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metrical version of it were new books in high fame among the 
educated and the courtly, ‘‘ it came to him in mind, and in his 
chief thought,’’ that he would tell the famous story to his coun- 
trymen in English verse. He made a long journey in search of 
copies of the books on which he was to found his poem; and 
when he had come home again, as he says, ‘*‘ Layamon laid 
down those books, and turned the leaves ; he beheld them lov- 
ingly. May the Lord be merciful to him!’’ Then, blending 
literature with his parish duties, the good priest began his work. 
Priest in a rural district, he was among those who spoke the 
language of the country with the least mixture of Norman 
French, and he developed Wace’s ‘*‘ Brut ’’ into a completely 
English poem, with so many additions from his own fancy, or 
his own knowledge of West-country tradition, that, while 
Wace’s ‘‘ Brut ’’ is a poem of 15,300 lines, Layamon’s ‘‘ Brut ”” 
is a poem of 32,250 lines. Layamon’s verse is the old First 
English unrhymed measure, with alliteration, less regular in its 
structure than in First English times, and with an occasional 
slip into rhyme. Battles are described as in First English 
poems. Here, as in First English poetry, there are few similes, 
and those which occur are simply derived from natural objects. 
There is the same use of a descriptive synonyme for man or 
warrior. There is the old depth of earnestness that rather gains 
than loses dignity by the simplicity of its expression. From 
internal evidence it appears that the poem was completed about 
the year 1205. It comes down to us in two thirteenth-century 
MSS., one written a generation later than the other, and there 
are many variations of their text ; but the English is so distinctly 
that of the people in a rural district, that, in the earlier MS., the 
whole poem contains less than fifty words derived from the 
Norman, and some of these might have come direct from Latin. 
In the second MS. about twenty of those words do not occur; 
but forty others are used. Thus the two MSS., in their 56,800 
lines, do not contain more than ninety words of Norman origin. 
In its grammatical structure Layamon’s English begins for us 
the illustration of the gradual loss of inflections, and other 
changes, during the transition of the language from First Eng- 
lish to its present form. It has been called Semi-Saxon ; it is 
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There is a bright English poem, called ‘‘The Owl and the Night- 
ingale,”? which tells how those birds advanced each against the othe? 
his several claims to admiration and the demerits of his antagonist; and 
how they called upon the author, Nicholas of Guildford, to be judge 
between them. Master Nicholas lets us know, that, from a gay youth in 
the world, he had passed into the church, where his merits had been 
neglected, and that he was living at Portesham in Dorsetshire, In this 
poem we have the rhyming eight-syllabled measure of many a French 
romance; but it is so distinctly English of a rural district, that its 1,792 
lines contain only about twenty words which are distinctly Norman in 
their origin. 

To about the year 1250 belongs an English poem kindred in spirit to 
the “ Ormulum,”’ and, indeed, illustrative of the same feature in Eng- 
lish character which was marked at the outset of our literature by Ced- 
mon’s ‘‘ Paraphrase.’’ This is a version of the Scripture narrative of 
Genesis and Exodus. Like ‘The Owl and the Nightingale,” it illus- 
trates the adoption of rhyme into our native poetry by use of the octo- 
syllabic rhyming verse common in many French romances, The poem 
of ‘‘ Genesis and Exodus’ is by an unknown author. _In its 4,162 lines 
there are only about fifty words of Norman origin. The writer begins 
by saying that men ought to love those who enable the unlearned to 
love and serve the God who gives love and rest of the soul to all Chris- 
tians, and that Christian men should be glad as birds are of the dawn to 
have the story of salvation turned out of Latin into their own native 
speech. 

The same spirit among the people is represented, from the date of 
Layamon onward, by Homilies, Metrical Creeds, Paternosters, Gaudia, 
or Joys of the Virgin, and short devotional or moral poems, of which 
MSS. remain. There is also a Bestiary, in English apparently of the 
same date; and in its 802 lines, except one or two Latin names of ani- 
mals, which had already been adopted in First English, there are not 
more than eight words of Romance origin. 

During the reign of Henry III. we meet the earliest translations into 
English verse of French popular romances. The most notable of these 
were ‘“‘ King Horn” and ‘‘ The Romance of Alexander.’’ 

“King Horn’’ belongs to an Anglo-Danish cycle of romance, from 
which the Norman trouveres drew material, and includes such tales as 
“Havelok the Dane,” ‘“ Guy of Warwick and Colbrond the Dane.” 

“‘ Alexander’? was a famous subject of romance poetry, and re- 
appears, during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteen centuries, in Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, Spanish, Italian, and Scandinavian. It became the basis 
of many French and English poems likewise. 

We must observe that in the reign of Henry III. appeared the earliest 
Scottish poet, Thomas of Erceldoune, who produced an English ver- 
sion of ‘‘Sir Tristrem,’” and was in repute in his own day, not only as 
a poet, but as a prophet also. 
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reign his first work, ‘‘ Handlynge Synne,’’ a free, amplified 
translation into English verse of a French poem, ‘‘ Manuel des 
Péchés,”’ written by an Englishman, William of Waddington. 
Between 1327 and 1338 Robert of Brunne made a popular 
translation into English verse of the French rhyming ‘‘ Chroni- 
ele’’ of Peter Langtoft. It should be added, that, throughout 
the fourteenth century, there was a continual reproduction in 
English verse of the most famous among the French metrical 
romances. 

7. The great King Edward III. came to the throne in 1327; 
and in the year 1328, according to the usual chronology, Geof- 
frey Chaucer was born. But the great era of literary pros- 
perity, with which the name of Chaucer is connected, cannot 
be said to begin before the middle of the fourteenth century. 
During the first half of the reign of Edward III., that is, 
during the boyhood of Chaucer, the two most noted English 
writers were North-of-England men,— Laurence Minot and 
Richard Rolle of Hampole. 

Laurence Minot was a poet, who, in Northern English, cele- 
brated victories of Edward III. over the Scots and the French, 
from the battle of Halidon Hill, in July, 1333, to the capture 
of Guisnes Castle, in January, 1352. His war-songs were 
linked together by connecting verses. When he had celebrated 
the defeat of the Scots at Halidon Hill, which caused the sur- 
render of Berwick, he exulted in his second song over the 
avenging of Bannockburn; then celebrated the king’s expedi- 
tion to Brabant in 1338; procteded to the first invasion of 
France, the sea-fight of Sluys or of the Swyne, the siege of 
Tournay, a song of triumph for the great battle of Crécy in 
1346, songs of the siege of Calais, and of the battle of Neville’s 
Cross (October, 1346), in which David, King of the Scots, was 
taken prisoner; then followed his celebrations of victory at 
sea over the Spaniards in 1350, and, lastly, of the taking of 
Guisnes Castle in 1352, when Chaucer was twenty-four years 
old. Probably Minot died soon afterwards, as he did not sing 
of the memorable events of the next following years. He was 
our first national song-writer, and used with ease a variety of 
rhyming measures, while he retained something of the old habit 
of alliteration. 
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religious treatises in Latin and in English, and he turned the 
Psalms of David into English verse. He also versified part of 
the Book of Job, and produced a Northern English poem in 
seven books, and almost ten thousand lines, called ‘‘ The Pricke 
of Conscience ’’ (“Stimulus Conscientie’’). Its seven books 
treat, 1. Of the Beginning of Man’s Life; 2. Of the Unstable- 
ness of this World; 3. Of Death, and why Death is to be 
Dreaded; 4. Of Purgatory; 5. Of Doomsday ; 6. Of the Pains 
of Hell; 7. Of the Joys of Heaven. The poem represents 
in the mind of an honest and religious monk that body of 
medisval doctrine against which, in some of its parts, —and 
especially its claim for the Pope, or his delegates, of power to 
trade in release from the pains of purgatory, — the most vigor- 
ous protest of the English mind was already arising. 


9. To the year 1340, which is about the date of Hampole’s ‘“ Pricke 
of Conscience,” belongs a prose translation, by Dan Michel of North- 
gate, into Kentish dialect, of a French treatise, ‘‘ Le Somine des Vices 
et des Vertus,’”’ written in 1279 by Frére Lorens (Laurentius Gallus) 
for Philip Il. of France. The English translation is entitled ‘‘The 
Ayenbite’’ (Again-bite, Remorse) ‘‘of Inwit’’? (Conscience). It dis- 
cusses the Ten Commandments, the creed, the seven deadly sins, how to 
learn to die, knowledge of good and evil, wit and clergy, the five senses, 
the seven petitions of the Paternoster, the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
and other such subjects, with more doctrine and less anecdote than in 
the “ Manuel des Péchés,’’ or “‘ Handlynge Synne,’’ which was a work 
of like intention. 


10. We have already noted the introduction of miracle-plays 
into England; but they were written in Latin. We have now 
to note several steps in the development of this kind of enter- 
tainment; the first of which is, that, probably during the first 
half of the fourteenth century, miracle-plays began to be written 
in English. Although not beyond doubt, it is very likely that 
the first acting of miracle-plays in English was at Chester, 
about the year 1328, and that the author of them was a Bene- 
dictine monk, named Ralph Higden, who, in his later years, 
wrote the famous Latin chronicle called ‘* Polychronicon.’’ 

For nearly two hundred years previous to 1328, miracle-plays had been 


growing in popularity in England. Even in the twelfth century the 
acting of these plays began to be outside of the church, instead of 
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or green places. In 1378, when Chaucer was fifty years old, the chor- 
isters of St. Paul’s Cathedral petitioned Richard IL. to prohibit the act- 
ing of the history of the Old Testament, to the great prejudice of the 
clergy of the church, who had spent considerable sums for a public 
representation of Old-Testament plays at the ensuing Christmas, 

In the hands of the English guilds — which stood for the rising middle 
classes of the people — miracle-plays received a development peculiar to 
this country. Instead of short sequences of three or four plays, com- 
plete sets were produced, and they told what were held to be the essen- 
tial parts of the Scripture story from the creation of man to the day of 
judgment. The number in each set may have corresponded to the 
number of guilds in the town for which it was originally written. Each 
guild was intrusted permanently with the due mounting and acting of 
one play in the set. Thus, at Chester, the tanners played ‘‘The Fall 
of Lucifer;’’ the drapers played ‘‘ The Creation and Fall, and the Death 
of Abel ;’’ ‘‘The Story of Noah’s Flood’? was played by the water 
leaders and the drawers of Dee. Among the possessions of each guild 
were the properties for its miracle-play, carefully to be kept in repair, 
and renewed when necessary. Actors rehearsed carefully, and were 
paid according to the length of their parts. They wore masks, or had 
their faces painted in accordance with the characters they undertook. 
The player of the devil wore wings and a closely-fitting leather dress, 
trimmed with feathers and hair, and ending in claws over the hands 
and feet. All the other actors wore gloves, or had sleeves continued 
into hands. The souls of the saved in the day of judgment wore white 
leather; the others, whose faces were blacked, wore a linen dress sug- 
gestive of fire, with black, yellow, and red. Thus we have, among the 
miscellaneous items in old books of the Coventry guilds, a charge for 
souls’ coats, one for a link to set the world on fire, and ‘‘ paid to Crowe, 
for making of three worlds, three shillings.’? The stage furniture was 
as handsome in thrones and other properties as each company could 
make it. They gilded what they could. Hell mouth, a monstrous head 
of a whale (its old emblem), was painted on linen with open jaws, — some- 
times jaws that opened and shut, two men working them, — and a fire 
lighted where it would give the appearance of a breath of flames. By 
this way the fiends came up and down. 

The acting of one of these great sequences of plays usually took three 
days, but was not limited to three. In 1409, in the reign of Henry IV., 
the parish clerks played at Skinner’s Well in Islington, for eight days, 
“‘Matter from the Creation of the World.”? In England the taste for 
miracle-plays was blended with the old desire to diffuse, as far as possi- 
ble, a knowledge of religious truth; and therefore the sets of miracle- 
plays, as acted by the town guilds, placed in the streets, as completely 
as might be, a living picture-Bible before the eyes of all the people. 
Such sequences of plays were acted in London, Dublin, York, New- 
castle, Lancaster, Preston, Kendal, Wakefield, Chester, Coventry, and 
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side. The first notion of ‘The Shepherds’ Play” was a homely realiza- 
tion of the record that ‘‘ there were in the same country shepherds abid- 
ing in the field, keeping watch over their flocks by night.’’ Simple 
shepherds were represented first, talking together, and their talk was 
sometimes of the hardships of the poor, of wrongs to be righted; then 
came one who was especially the comic shepherd, and jesting began, with 
wrestling, or some other rough country sport; after that, each would 
bring out his supper. They were shepherds of the same country with 
the spectators of the play. In ‘‘ The Chester Play” they spoke of eating 
meat with Lancashire bannocks, and of drinking Alton ale. Jest having 
been made over the rude feast, there floated through the air, from con- 
cealed choristers, the song of the angels. At first the shepherds were 
still in their jesting mood, and mimicked the singing; then they became 
filled with religious awe, went with their rustic gifts to the stable in 
which the infant lay, and, after they had made their offerings, rose up 
exalted into saints. In the Wakefield series there are two Shepherds’ 
Plays; so that the actors might take either. In one of them the comic 
shepherd is a sheep-stealer; and an incident which must have excited 
roars of Jaughter from a rough and hearty Yorkshire audience is so clev- 
erly dramatized, that, apart from the religious close which can be com- 
pletely separated from it, this Wakefield Shepherds’ Play may justly be 
accounted the first English farce. 


13. Nevertheless, as we shall find, the origin of the modern 
drama must not be traced to the miracle-play. There is no 
more than a distant cousinship between them. The miracle- 
plays, as thus adopted by the English people, remained part 
of the national life of England, not only throughout Chaucer’s 
lifetime, but long afterwards. In Chaucer’s time, even the 
Cornishmen had such plays written for them in the old Cymric 
of Cornwall; and miracle-plays were still acted at Chester as 
late as the year 1577, at Coventry as late as 1580, when Shake- 
speare was sixteen years old, and the true drama was rising 
from another source. 
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SECOND HALF OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY: 
CHAUCER. 


1. Chaucer’s English. —2. Chaucer’s Parentage and Birth-Year.— 3%. His Education. 
—4. His Training for Poetry.—5. His Translations of ‘* Le Roman de la Rose” 
and Boéthius.—6. “The Court of Love.”’—7. Chaucer's Stanza.— 8. “The 
Assembly of Foules.””—9. “Complaint of the Black Knight.” —10. Chaucer's’ 
Military Career.— 11. His ‘* Dream.” — 12. “‘ Book of the Duchess.” — 18. His 
Political Life.— 14. Second Period of his Literary Life; “Troilus and Cres- 
sida.”?—15. “House of Fame.”’— 16. “Legend of Good Women.”’—17. His 
Farther Political Life. —18. ‘‘The Flower and the Leaf.” — 19. “ The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale.’ — 20. His Political Life continued; “The Astrolabe.” — 
21. His Last Years.—22. “Canterbury Tales.’ —23. His so-called Spurious 
Writings. : 


L Oor writers before Chaucer were men speaking the mind 
of England, either in Latin, the tongue of the learned; or 
in French, the tongue of the court and the castle; or in Eng- 
lish, the tongue of the people. But the English they used 
differed much, both in vocabulary and in grammatical structure, 
from the English of to-day. With Chaucer, however, the 
English language had reached a fulness of development which 
enables it to speak to us all yet with clearness and a living 
warmth. 

2. Geoffrey Chaucer was the son of Richard Chaucer, a 
wine-dealer of London, and was born in that city, perhaps in 
the year 1328, perhaps not until the year 1340. 


The first of these dates has been, until lately, the accepted one, and it 
is not ‘yet by any means abandoned. The argument in its favor rests 
chiefly on the fact that 1328 is the date given in the inscription on Chau- 
cer’s monument in Westminster Abbey. This monument, an altar-tomb 
under a Gothic canopy, was not erected until the year 1556, when 
Nicholas Brigham, a small poet who reverenced the genius of Chaucer, 
built it at his own expense. But we know from Caxton that there was 
an earlier inscription on a table hanging on a pillar near the poet’s burial- 
place; and Brigham can hardly have done otherwise than repeat on his 
uew tomb the old record, —that Chaucer died on the 25th of October, 

15 
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and perhaps, while training himself for that high service, he may 
have earned money by assisting in the business of the family. 
At any rate, there seems no doubt that his method of training 
himself for poetry consisted of study of the French literature, 
then most in demand, and of practice intranslation. This, then, 
we may regard as the first period in Chaucer’s literary career, — 
that of literary apprenticeship, during which his own work was 
largely imitative, and the models for his work were French. 

& It was in this time of his life that he turned into English 
verse the famous French poem called ‘‘ Le Roman de la Rose,”’ 
which in the original was begun early in the thirteenth century 
by William of Lorris, and was finished in the latter part of that 
century by John of Meung, being a poem of over twenty-two 
thousand lines. It is an allegorical love-poem, in which the 
timid grace and the romantic sentiment of its first maker are 
followed by the boldness, the wit, and the vigor of its second 
maker, who had no compassion for polished hypocrisy, and 
annoyed priests by his satire, and court ladies with a rude esti- 
mate of their prevailing character. 

This poem had acquired great popularity throughout Europe, 
when Chaucer put somewhat less than half of it into English 
verse, under the title of ‘‘The Romaunt of the Rose,’’ the 
translator allowing himself some freedom both of amplification 
and of abridgment, and often using that freedom to improve 
greatly upon the original. 

It is probable, that, even at an earlier period of his life, 
Chaucer made his ‘“‘ Translation of Boéthius,’’ which reads like 
a student’s exercise. In the original work, prose is interspersed 
with poetry ; and it is remarkable, that, in his translation, young 
Chaucer forbore to exercise his skill in English verse, and put 
the entire book of Bocthius into prose. 

6. Chaucer’s first original work was probably ‘‘ The Court of 
Love,’ —a poem which so clearly derives its allegorical form 
from a study of ‘‘ Le Roman de la Rose,”’ that it might most 
naturally have come into the mind of Chaucer while he was at 
work on his translation of that poem. But, through forms 
which he was to outgrow, Chaucer already spoke like himself. 
In this ‘‘ Court of Love’’ he struck the key-note of his future 
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ce c, in which the system of the harmony is obvious. In the 
old Sicilian octave rhyme the verse had simply alternated. Boc- 
eaccio turned the closing tines into a couplet, and so gave to 
the whole measure a sense of perfectness, while adding to its 
music. Omitting Boccaccio’s fifth line and its rhyme, Chaucer 
made his new stanzarunababbcc. Here there are seven 
lines, three on each side of a middle line, which is that upon 
which all the music of the stanza turns: it is the last of a 
quatrain of alternate rhymes, and first of a quatrain of couplets. 
The stanza thus produced has a more delicate music than the 
Italian octave rhyme out of which it was formed, and it re- 
mained a favorite with English poets till the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. Because it was used by a royal follower of Chau- 
cer’s, it has been called ‘‘ rhyme royal.’’ Let us rather call it 
‘¢ Chaucer’s stanza.’ 

8. Chaucer’s ‘‘ Court of Love’’ was court poetry; and the 
next evidence we have of the course of his life shows that he 
had obtained footing at court as an attendant upon the young 
princes, Lionel of Antwerp and John of Gaunt. So far as re- 
gards his court service, Chaucer’s life and poetry are especially 
associated with the friendship and patronage of John of Gaunt; 
and we come now to a group of his poems which seems to have 
been distinctly written for this prince. In 1359, being then but 
nineteen years old, John of Gaunt married Blanche, aged also 
nineteen, second of two daughters of Henry, Duke of Lancas- 
ter, the first prince of the blood after the children of the king. 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Assembly of Foules,’’ or, as it is sometimes called, 
‘¢ Parliament of Birds,’’ was most probably a poem written for 
John of Gaunt in 1358, during his courtship of this lady. If so, 
the argument implies, that, when she was eighteen, there were 
three noble suitors for the hand of the great heiress; that one 
of them, whose cause the poet advocates, was the king’s son; 
and that her marriage was postponed for a year. The poem is, 
like ‘* The Court of Love,’’ in Chaucer’s stanza, and is in the 
form of a dream, opening and closing with suggestion of the 
author as a close student of books. He always reads, he says ; 
he surely hopes so to read that some day he shall be the better 
for his study ; ‘‘ and thus to read I will not spare.’’ 
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tany, leaving a track of dead upon its way. It was in Brittany 
that Chaucer was taken prisoner by the French; and as peace 
was signed in May, 1360, it is supposed, that, unless ransomed 
before that time, he was then released. This, however, is only 
conjecture ; and nothing is known of Chaucer’s life for the next 
seven years. At the end of that time, in 1367, when he was 
thirty-nine years old, he was still attached to the king’s house- 
hoki, and he received in that year a salary of twenty marks for 
life, or until he should be otherwise provided for, in considera- 
tion of his former and future services. 

IL It was probably about this time that Chaucer married 
Philippa Roet, one of the ladies in attendance on the queen, 
eldest daughter of Sir Payne Roet, and sister of Katherine, 
third wife of John of Gaunt. To this time, therefore, may be 
assigned, with some probability, the exquisite poem known as 
**Chaucer’s Dream.”’ 


Throughout this poem there is a delicate play of fairy fancy. It is in 
the light octosyllabic rhyme, which came in almost with the first Eng- 
lish poems written after the Conquest, telling how the poet found him- 
self, in dream, the only man in a marvellous island of fair ladies, whose 
queen was gone over the sea to a far rock to pluck three magic apples, 
upon which their bliss and well-being depended. But she returned, and 
with her came the Poet’s Lady, by whom the Queen of that Isle of Pleas- 
aunce had found herself forestalled. The Poet’s Lady had been found 
already on the far rock, with the magic apples in her hand. A Knight 
also had there claimed the unlucky Queen as his; but the Poct’s Lady 
had comforted her, had graciously put into her hand one of the apples, 
and had brought in her own ship both Queen and Knight home to the 
pleasant island. There its fair ladies all knelt to the Poet’s Lady. The 
Knight would have died of the Queen’s rigor if she had not revived him 
by some acts of kindness, after which she was resolved to bid him go. 
But then there were seen sailing to that island ten thousand ships; and 
the God of Love himself made all resistance vain. Many knights landed; 
and the Queen of the Isle, being overcome, presented to the Lord of Love 
a bill declaring her submission. The God of Love also paid homage to the 
Poet’s Lady, and, himself pleading to her the Poet’s cause, laughed as he 
told her his name. At last, after a multitude of marvellous incidents, 
there was a marriage-festival; and all, except the Poet, had been thus 
happily married, when, during a whole day, they besought of the Poet’s 
Lady grace for him also, She yielded, and their marriage was to be 
that night. Then the happy Poet was led into a great tent that served 
for church, and there was solemn service, with rejoicing afterwards, of 
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Tale,’’ and of which he made his Clerk say that it was 
‘¢learned at Padua of a worthy clerk, . . . Francis Petrarch, 
the laureate poet.’? Chaucer is likely to have sought speech 
with so great a master of his art. He might also, during this 
visit to Italy, have spoken with Boccaccio, then living at Ven- 
ice, and within but two years of his death; for Petrarch died in 
1374, Boccaccio in 1375. Our own poet was home again at 
the close of November, 1373, and was paid for his service and 
expenses ninety-two pounds, which would be worth more than 
nine hundred pounds in present value. In April of the next 
year, 1374, on St. George’s Day, a grant was made to Chaucer 
of a daily pitcher of wine from the hands of the king’s butler. 
This he received till the accession of Richard II., when, instead 
of the wine, twenty marks a year were paid as its money 
value. Less than two months after the grant of daily wine, 
Chaucer owed also to John of Gaunt’s good-will a place under 
government as comptroller of the customs and subsidy of 
wool, skins, and tanned hides in the port of London. The 
rolls of his office were to be written with his own hand, and 
none of his duties might be done by deputy. Only three days 
after he had been enriched with this appointment, John of 
Gaunt made in his own name a personal grant to Chaucer of 
ten pounds (represented now by one hundred pounds) a year 
for life, payable at the manor of Savoy, in consideration of 
good service rendered by Chaucer and his wife Philippa to the 
said duke, to his consort, and to his mother the queen. In 
November of the following year, 1375, Chaucer received, from 
the crown, custody of a rich ward, Edmund Staplegate of 
Kent; and this wardship brought him a marriage-fee of one 
hundred and four pounds, represented now by ten times that 
amount. Two months later Chaucer obtained another ward- 
ship of less value; and in another half-year he was presented 
with the fine paid by an evader of wool-duties, —a gift worth 
more than seven hundred pounds of our money. 

14. The works of Chaucer hitherto described form a distinct 
group, marked by the predominating influence of French court 
poetry. Every young poet must acquire the mechanism of his 
art by imitation; and the fashion among poets in his younger 
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love never will be false to you. Such stories as this the old 
clerks tell of the world’s wretched appetites, and of the guerdon 
for travail in service of the heathen gods. 
‘*O moral Gower, this book I direct 
To thee, and to the philosophical Strode, 
To vouchsafe theré need is to correct, 

Of your benignities and zealés good.” 
And the book ends with a prayer that Christ may make us 
worthy of his mercy. 

15, Richard II. began to reign in 1377, and continued upon 
the throne until 1399, one year before the death of Chaucer ; 
and during all this time we are to imagine Chaucer as chief in 
renown of all English poets and men of letters. Of his ditties 
and glad songs the land full filled was over all. And the next 
important poem of his that we meet is ‘‘ The House of Fame.’’ 
The poem, in three books of octosyllabic rhyme, opened with 
a dream of the Temple of Venus, which is of glass, in a wide 
wilderness of sand. The poet, praying to be saved from phan- 
tom or illusion, was carried up by an eagle like that which 
swooped in dream upon Dante in the ninth canto of the 
‘s Purgatory ;’’ and in ‘‘The House of Fame’’ we find very 
distinct traces of the influence of Dante on the mind of a great 
fellow-poct. In Chaucer there was, indeed, no gloom; but he 
penetrated none the less deeply to the heart of human life, be- 
cause he had faith in God’s shaping of the universe, was kindly 
and ever cheerful, and knew how to be wise without loss of the 
homely playfulness that comes of bright fancy and a heart at 
ease. The eagle of the poem said to the poet: You have 
taken pains with your love-singing, and have been a quiet 
student; therefore you are being taken up to see the House of 
Fame. You hear little about your neighbors, said the eagle to 
him. When you have done the reckonings of your day’s office 
work (over the books relating to the customs and subsidy of 
wools, skins, and tanned hides in the port of London), 


“Thou goest home to thine house anone, 
And allso dumb as a stone 
Thou sittest at another book 
Till fully dazed is thy look, 
And livest thus as an hermite, 
Although thine abstinence is lite.” 
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Chaucer saw men crowding about one who told love-stories. The 
clamor about this shadow of himself awoke him from his dream. Then, 
being awake, he remembered how high and far he had been in the spirit. 


** Wherefore to study and read alway 
I purpose to do day by day.” 

16. The next important poem of Chaucer’s, ‘‘ The Legend of 
Good Women,”’ could not have been published before 1882. Not 
content with all that he had done to give womanly delicacy to the 
character of Cressida in the earlier part of the poem relating 
to her, and to draw the noblest moral from her fall, he felt even 
yet that the beauty of pure womanhood was clouded by her story. 
He set to work, therefore, upon ‘‘The Legend of Good 
Women ”’ with the avowed purpose of satisfying by his writings 
his own sense of what is good and just. But the suggestion 
even of this series of poems Chaucer derived from Boccaccio, 
whose collection of one hundred and five stories of illustrious 
women, told briefly and pleasantly in Latin prose, includes 
nearly all of those whom Chaucer celebrated; a remarkable 
omission being that ideal wife Alcestis, long since enshrined 
in our poet’s verse as Queen of Love. Chaucer’s stories of 
good women probably were written in various years, and repre- 
sent the steadiness with which he paid, through life, what he 
calls reverence to the daisy. The book, when finished, was to 
be given, on behalf of Alcestis, to the queen, Anne of Bohe- 
mia, wife of Richard II. 

17. During the first decade of the reign of Richard II., in 
which time Chaucer’s poetic life seems to have been expressed 
by these two poems, ‘‘ The House of Fame ’’ and ‘‘ The Legend 
of Good Women,”’ his outward life was that of a diplomatist, 
a courtier, and a politician. In 1378, within a year after the 
accession of Richard II., he had been twice sent abroad on 
diplomatic service, —in January, with the Earl of Huntingdon, 
to France, to treat of the king’s marriage; and in May, with 
Sir Edward Berkeley, to Lombardy, to treat on affairs concern- 
ing the king’s war, when the shores of England lay at the 
mercy of the French and Spaniards. In 1382 the friendship of 
John of Gaunt had procured for Chaucer another office under 
government. Retaining his post as comptroller of wool cus- 
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two of the badges usual in medieval heraldry. A flower, the 
rose, is the badge of England; a leaf, the shamrock, is the 
badge of Ireland. In Chaucer’s time there was a current argu- 
ment in chivalry as to the relative significance of leaves and 
flowers. Eustache Deschamps, nephew and pupil of Guillaume 
Machault, with an eye to the roses of England, wrote in honor 
of Philippa, upon the occasion of the wedding, a poem giving 
to the flower superiority over the leaf, as having fairer scent, 
color, and promise of fruit. There can be but little doubt that 
Chaucer’s poem was, from the English side, a return compli- 
ment to the bridegroom. John of Portugal, a man of thirty, 
had fought for his throne, and owed both that and his wife to 
success in battle. He was a soldier-king, who lived to be called 
John.the Great; and Chaucer’s poem, written in the person of 
a lady, — the bride-elect, — gives the chief honor to the laurel, 
meed of mighty conquerors. ‘‘ Unto the leaf,’’ she says, ‘I 
owe mine observaunce.”’ 

19. To this part of Chaucer’s life may belong also the poem 
of ‘* The Cuckoo and the Nightingale.’”’ Master Nicholas of 
Guildford had sung of the contest overheard by him between 
the owl and nightingale about two hundred years before Chaucer 
sang of what he, also, had overheard between the nightingale 
and cuckoo. But, two hundred years before Chaucer, the birds 
were rude; each bragged of himself, and made contemptuous 
attacks upon the other. The only question was, Which is the 
better bird? Now, in the contest between nightingale and 
cuckoo, the cuckoo, indeed, is a bird of bad manners; but he 
does not affront the nightingale with personalities. He is rude 
because he flouts at love, which is the subject of discussion. 
The poem is based on a popular superstition that they will be 
happy in love during the year who hear the nightingale before 
the cuckoo. If they hear the cuckoo first, it is the worse for 
them. No date can be suggested for the poem, which seems to 
belong to Chaucer’s second period, and like ‘‘ The Flower and 
the Leaf,’’ which was no doubt written in 1387, during the days 
of terror for the king’s party, shows that Chaucer was a man 
whom no adversity could sour. 

20, In May, 1389, King Richard suddenly asked his uncle 
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sions touching this matter, and not only as true. but as many 
and subtle conclasions, 2s be showed in Latin in any common 
treatise of the astrolabe, con me the more thanks. and pray 
God save the king that is the lord of this language.’’ 

This treatise on the astrolabe is of special interest, as the 
only example of his prose-writing that remains to us besides 
the two prose stories in ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales,’’ called ‘- The 
Tale of Meliboeus ’’ and ‘‘ The Parson’s Tale.’’ There is an- 
other prose work that has been attributed to Chaucer. —‘- The 
Testament of Love;’’ but it is probable that this belongs 
among the spurious writings attributed to him. 

21. We now come to the last and the most glorious period of 
the life of Chaucer, when he was at work upon -* The Canter- 
bury Tales.’’ He must have lost his wife about the year 1387. 
She left him two sons, —an elder son. Thomas. and the Lewis 
for whom the treatise on the astrolabe was written. In 1394 
Chaucer, whose means then were very small, received from the 
king a pension of twenty pounds a year for life, pavable half- 
yearly,—at Michaelmas and Easter. In 1395 Chaucer’s 
straitened means were indicated by four borrowings from the 
exchequer of money in advance. There was but one such bor- 
rowing in 1396; but there were four again in 1397. In the fol- 
lowing year Chaucer was very poor. In May he obtained the 
king’s letters of protection from arrest, on any plea, except 
it were connected with land, for the next two years, on the 
ground of ‘‘yarious arduous and urgent duties in divers parts 
of the realm of England.’’ After this, Chaucer, on account 
either of sickness or of occupation, did not apply for money 
personally ; but in July, 1398, within three months of his ob- 
taining letters of exemption from arrest, he sent to the ex- 
chequer for a loan of 6s. 8d., —say £3. 68. 8d. present valuc. 
In September, 1799, Richard II. publicly surrendered his 
crown to that Henry who then became Henry IV., who was 
the son of John of Gaunt and his first wife, the Duchess 
Blanche, and who from his childhood had been Chaucer’s friend. 
Amid all his new prosperity Henry did not forget the poor old 
poet. On the 3d of October he granted to Chaucer forty marks 
a year, in addition to the smaller annuity that King Richard had 
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and stifle any sympathies they micht have had for fhe territie grief of 
their friends and netghbors who were dying a few miles away. For these 
fime ladies and gentlemen, equal in rank and insignificance, Chaucer gave 
us a group of about thirty Enclish people. of ranks widely different, in 
hearty human fellowship together. Insiead of setting them down to 
lounge in a garden. he mounted them on horseback. set them on the hich 
road, and gave them somewhere to go. and something to de. The bond 
of fellowship was not a common selfishness: it was religion: not, indeed, 
in a form so solemn as to make laughter and jest unseemly, vet. accord- 
ing to the custom of his day, a popular form of religion. — the pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of Thomas a Becket, — into which men entered with 
much heartiness. It happened to be a custom which had one of the best 
uses of religion, in serving as a bond of fellowship wherein conventional 
divisions of rank were for a time disregarded: partly because of the 
sense, more or less joined to religious exercise of any sort, that mep are 
equal before God. and also, in no slight degree. because men of all ranks, 
trotting upon the high-read with chance companions, whom they might 
never see again, have been in all generations disposed to put off restraint, 
and enjoy such intercourse as will relieve the tediousness of travel. 
Boccaccio could produce nothing of mark in description of his ten fine 
gentlemen and ladies. The procession of Chaucer's pilgrims is the very 
march of man on the high road of life. 


From different parts of London or the surrounding country, 
Canterbury pilgrims met in one of the inns on the Southwark side 
of London Bridge, to set forth together upon the Kent road. 
Chaucer’s pilgrims started from the ‘+ Tabard,’’ an inn named 
after the sleeveless coat once worn by laborers, now worn only 
in a glorified form by heralds. Chaucer feigns that he was at 
the ‘‘ Tabard,’’ ready to make his own pilgrimage, when he 
found a company of nine and twenty on the point of starting, 
and joined them, so making the number thirty. Harry Bailly, 
the host of the ‘‘ Tabard,”’ also joined the party, so making 
thirty-one. When Chaucer describes the pilgrims in his prol- 
ogue to ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales,’’ his list contains thirty-one, 
without reckoning the host. This little discrepancy is one of 
many reminders in the work itself that Chaucer died while it was 
incomplete. As he proceeded with his story-telling, he probably 
was modifying, to suit the development of his plan, several of the 
first-written details of his prologue. The pilgrims were, 1, 2, 8, 
a knight, his son, and an attendant yeoman; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,4 
prioress, another nun who was her chaplain, and three pricsts ; 
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Here the host reminded the companions of their undertaking ; 
and all, at his bidding, drew out slips by way of lot. Whoever 
had the shortest should begin. This wholesome device excluded 
all questions of precedence of rank among the fellow-pilgrims. 
The lot fell to the knight, whereat all were glad; and with the 
courtesy of prompt assent he began. 


The knight’s tale is the tale of ‘‘Palamon and Arcite,’’ Englished by 
Chaucer, in spirit as well as language, from the ‘‘Teseide” of Boccaccio. 
The monk is asked for the next story; but the miller is drunk, and forces 
on his companions what he calls a noble tale. This is a coarse tale, told 
with vivid master-touches; and, as its jest is against a carpenter, Oswald 
the reeve is provoked to match it with a coarser jest against a miller. 
An honest warning of their nature is placed by Chaucer before these 
two stories, which belong to the broad view of life, but show the low 
animal part of it: — 

« And therefore whoso list it not to hear, © 
Turn over the leaf, and choose another tale; 
For he shall find ynow both great and smale 
Of storial thing that touchcth gentileese, 
And eke morality and holiness.” 


In plainest words the reader is warned beforehand,’ by the pure-hearted 
poet, of the character of these two stories, in order that they may be 
passed over by those who would avoid their theme. The miller’s tale 
has in its coarseness a rough moral at the close. The reeve’s tale paints 
a form of life that we can well spare from the picture; yet it is taken 
from the ‘‘Decameron,’’ and was put by Boccaccio, not, as by Chaucer, 
in a churl’s mouth, but upon the lips of one of his fine ladies. After 
this, we find throughout, what we found in the knight’s tale, Chaucer’s 
sense of the pure beauty of womanhood. There is the whole range of 
character to be included in his picture; but on the fleshly side most nat- 
ural and genial are the touches with which he gives the wife of Bath her 
place among the company. Chaucer began a cook’s tale of a riotous 
apprentice, as if he meant to read a lesson to the Perkin revellers of the 
day; but he broke off, weary of low themes. ‘The Tale of Gamelyn,” 
a bright piece of the class of poetry to which the Robin Hood baliads 
belong, is here placed, as a cook’s tale, in Chaucer’s series. It may have 
been among his papers; but it probably is from another hand. ‘‘The 
Man of Law’s Tale” is of a good woman, the pious Constance, and 
seems to have been taken from the second book of Gower’s ‘‘ Confessio 
Amantis.”” ‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” of a knight, Florentius, who 
by obedience won a perfect bride, is again one of the tales of the ‘‘ Con- 
fessio Amantis.” ‘The Friar’s Tale’? contemns the cruel rapacity of 
sompnours, and ‘ The Sompnour’s Tale ”’ scorns hypocritical rapacity in 
friars. ‘‘The Clerk’s Tale” is the story of the patience of Griselda, 
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alone. So they slew him, and had short mirth afterwards over the wine 
he had poisoned. 

“The Shipman’s Tale,” from the “Decameron,” was of a knavish 
young monk. The prioress told the legend of a Christian child killed by 
the Jews in Asia. The child when living loved the Virgin, who appeared 
to it when dying and put a grain under its tongue, so that the dead 
child-martyr still sang, ‘‘O alma Redemptoris Mater.”” Until the grain 
was removed, the song continued. Chaucer himself began ‘The Rhyme 
of Sir Thopas,” a merry burlesque upon the metrical romances of the 
day, ridiculing the profusion of trivial detail that impeded the progress 
of a story of tasteless adventures. Sir Thopas rode into a forest, where 
he lay down, and, as he had dreamed all night that he should have an elf- 
queen for his love, got on his horse again to go in search of the elf- 
queen; met a giant, whiom he promised to kill next day, the giant throw- 
ing stones at him; and came again to town to dress himsclf for the 
adventure. The pertinacity with which the rhyme procceds to spin and 
hammer out all articles of clothing and armor worn by Sir Thopas 
makes the host exclaim at the story-teller, ‘Mine earés aken for thy 
drasty speech,” and cry, ‘No more!” The device, too, is ingenious, 
which puts the poet out of court in his own company, so far as regards 
the question who won the supper. His verse having been cried out 
upon, Chaucer answers the demand upon him for a tale in prose with 
* The Tale of Melibceus,”’ a moral allegory upon the duties of life. ‘The 
Monk’s Tale’’ is of men in high estate who have fallen into hopeless 
adversity, — a series of short ‘‘tragedies,’’ suggested by a popular Latin 
prose-book of Boccaccio’s on the “Falls of Mlustrious Men.” Among 
the monk’s examples is that of Ugolino, whereof Chaucer writes that 
they who would hear it at length should go to Dante, ‘‘ the greté poete 
of Itaille,’’ as he had said of any reader curious to hear more of Zeno- 
bia, ‘‘ Let him unto my maister Petrarch go.’’ The host at last stopped 
Piers the monk because his tales were dismal; and Sir John, the nun’s 
priest, asked for something merry, told a tale of the Cock and the Fox, 
taken from the fifth chapter of the ‘‘ Roman de Renart.’’ 

Thus the pilgrims made for themselves entertainment by the way till 
they reached Boughton-under-Blean, seven miles from Canterbury, 
where they were overtaken by a canon’s yeoman, who was followed by 
his master. These had ridden after the pilgrims for three miles. They 
seem to have followed them from Faversham, where the canon, a ragged, 
joyless alchemist, who lived in a thieves’ lane of the suburb, was on the 
watch for travellers whom he might join, and dupe with his pretensions 
to a power of transmuting metals. This canon, said his man, after other 
flourishing as herald of his master, could pave all their road to Canter- 
bury with silver and gold. ‘I wonder, then,” said Harry Bailly, ‘‘ that 
your lord is so sluttish, if he can buy better clothes. His overslop is not 
worth a mite; it is all dirty and torn.”? Chaucer proceeds then skilfully 
to represent the gradual but quick slide of the yeoman’s faith from his 
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SECOND HALF OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
CHAUCER'S LITERARY CONTEMPORARIES. 


1. John Gower; his Balades; “Speculum Meditantis;” “ Vox Clamantis;” “Con- 
fessio Amantis;”’ his Later Yearn; ‘‘ Tripartite Chronicle.” —2. William 
Langland; “The Vision of Piers Ploughman;” Imitations of it.—3. John 
Barbenr; “ Bruce.”? —4. Sir John Mandeville; “Travels.” —5. John Wielif. — 
6. John Trevisa; “Translation of Higden’s Polychronicon.” — 7. Ralph 
Strode. 


L Tuoven Chaucer had no peer in genius during his own 
time, there were among his contemporaries several strong men 
of letters, of whom three were poets, — John Gower, William 
Langland, and John Barbour: and three were prose-writers, — 
Sir John Mandeville, John Wiclif, and John Trevisa. 

John Gower was a gentleman of Kent, close kindred to a 
wealthy knight, Sir Robert Gower. The date of his birth is not 
known; but he survived Chaucer eight years, dying, a blind 
old man, in the year 1408. It is likely that he was born two 
or three years before Chaucer. He was well educated ; wrote 
with ease in French, Latin, and English; and used coat armor 
at a time when such matters had significance. We know that 
he had landed property in several counties, — Essex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Kent. Among the pleasant hills of Otford in 
Kent, Gower was at home in the reign of Edward III. as a 
country gentleman who had neither wish nor necd to live at 
court. He wrote, in these his earlier days, verse, not merely 
according to the fashion of France, but in French. There 
remains a collection of his French exercises in love-poetry, 
*¢ Balades,’’ —a form of Provencal verse not in the least re- 
lated to the Northern ballad. A balade is a love-poem in three 
stanzas of seven or eight (usually seven) lines, and a final qua- 
train. Gower wrote five of his balades for those who ‘‘ look for 
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ing that disease within car soctal body of which the Jack Straw rebellion 
was but a symptom; his plan was we 9 throngh al orders of suciety, and 
ask himself wherein each fell shart of ins ducy. 

This be began to do in the third book. which lias. like the second. a 
most earnest prelude. “I do now” Gower suva. ~ affect tw touch the 
stars, or write the wonders of the youles: bun rather. with the commen 
human voice that is lamenting im this laud. ] write tht ills I see. Jn the 
voice of my erying there will be nothing duutcful: fur every man’s 
knowledge will be its best imerpreter.7 Then fulluws a passast which 
ought to be quoted by all teachers who would train voungs peopit 
write. Gower prays that his verse may vot be turgid: that there may 
be in it no word of untruth; that each word mar auewer 1c tht thing it 
speaks of pleasantly and fitlr: that be may flamer ip in vo cue. and sock 
in it no praise abuve the praise of Gud. ~ Give me thal there shall be 
less vice, and more virtue. fur my speaking ~ 

Then he divided society into three classes. represerted br clerk, 
soldier, and ploughman; and to an unsparing review of their vices be 
devotes the third, fourth, fifth. and sixth bovks. The seventh and iast 
book applied Nebuchadnezzar's dream to the state uf suciety in England; 
man’s hard avarice being the iron in the feet of the image, and Lis lusts 
the clay. Prelates, curates, priests, scholars, mouks. friars. soldiers, 
merchants, lawyers. were degenerate. Gower declared. with this. his 
especial love for the land of his birth. He repeated that what he had 
written was not his own complaint, but the voice of the people revealed 
to him in his dream. It touches only the guilty: and may each correct 
his own fault where he finds it! ‘‘ Here,”’ he says, ‘‘ is the voice of the 
people; but often where the people cries is God."’ And in the *‘ Vox 
Clamantis’’ we do hear the voice that throughout the literature of the 
English people labors to maintain the right and to undo the wrong. 


Between Gower and Chaucer there seems always to have 
been a devoted friendship. When, in the first vear of Richart's 
reign, Chaucer went with a mission to Lombardy, he had left 
the care of his private interests in the hands of two friends, one 
of whom was John Gower. Chaucer had dedicated to Gower 
his ‘* Troilus and Cressida,’’ and had then joined to his friend’s 
name a word of honor, as the ‘‘ moral Gower,’’ which cleaves 
to it still. Presently we come to a poem of Gower's from 
which we learn that this friendship remained unbroken to their 
later days. 

In 1389 King Richard had taken the government into his own 
hands, and, living in fear of his people, made some effort 
to rule also himself. For a few following years, men who, like 
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the Middle Ages to contain the pith of Aristotle’s teaching, as drawn 
out by himself for the use of Alexander. The second part of it, ‘‘ De 
Regimine Principum,”’ on the duties of kings, or “‘ Governail of Princes’? 
as the Bnglish writers called it, enabled Gower to edify the unteachable 
Richard with much argument upon the state and duties of a king. 

Near the end of this poem the aged poet, having received absolution 
from his confessor, the priest of Nature, was dismissed from the court 
of Venus, with advice from her to go ‘‘ where moral virtue dwelleth.” 
He was to take also a message from Venus to her disciple and poet 
Chaucer, who, in the flower of his youth, made ditties and glad songs, 
wherewith, said Venus, 


“The land fulfilled is over all; 
Whcereof to him in special, 
Above all others, I am most hold; 
Forthi now in his daivs old, 
Thou shalt bim tcllé this message :” 


that he was to crown his work by making his Testament of Love as 
Gower had made his shrift, so that her court might record it. Here it 
is quite evident that Gower, speaking of himself as one old man, turns 
with playful compliment to his friend Chaucer as another. 


About the year 1396, Gower, being not far from seventy 
years of age, and having lost all confidence in the character of 
King Richard II., withdrew from the outer life of the world. 
The Priory of St. Mary Overies, on the Southwark side of 
London Bridge (of which the chapel is now represented by the 
Parish Church of St. Saviour), was being rebuilt in the reigns 
of Richard II. and Henry IV. The masons were still at their 
work, when John Gower, who was the most liberal contributor 
towards the cost of rebuilding, established lodgings and a 
chapel of his own in the new priory, and withdrew from the 
world to spend his last years peacefully, a clerk among clerks, 
within shadow of the church of which he was an honored bene- 
factor. Gower’s faith in Richard was gone; andthe public 
events which immediately followed his retirement caused the 
old poet to write in Latin leonine hexameter his ‘‘ Tripartite 
Chronicle.’’ This is the sequel to his ‘* Vox Clamantis,’’ since 
it tells the issue of the misgovernment against which that 
earlier work had been a note of warning. The ‘‘ Chronicle ”’ 
was called ‘‘ Tripartite,’’ because it told the story of Richard’s 
ruin in three parts, of which the first, said Gower, related hu- 
man work, the second hellish work, the third a work in Christ. 
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‘* passus,’’ or cantos. Without rhyme, unless by accident, and 
with alliteration in First English manner, a national poet of 
vivid imagination has here fastened on the courtly taste for 
long allegorical dreams, and speaks by it to the humblest in 
a well-sustained allegory, often of great subtlety, always em- 
bodying the purest aspirations. Everywhere, too, it gives flesh 
and blood to its abstractions by the most vigorous directness of 
familiar detail; so that every truth might, if possible, go home, 
even by the cold hearthstone of the hungriest and most deso- 
late of the poor, to whom its words of a wise sympathy were 
recited. 


Langland dreamed of a fair field full of folk, — the world and its peo- 
ple, —among whom the maid Meed (worldly reward) was about to be 
wedded to Falsehood. Theology forbade the marriage, and the question 
of it was tried before the king in London. The allegory is the first of 
the sequence of dreams forming the whole vision, rich in lively pictur- 
ing of the conditions of men in the world, and plain of speech as to the 
duties of kings. 

The poet slept again, and saw in his second dream again the fair field 
full of folk, to whom now Reason was preaching that the pestilence and 
the south-west wind on Saturday at even came to warn them of their 
sin and pride. Aftera time, Repentance prayed; and then Hope blewa 
horn, at which the saints in heaven sang, and a thousand men cried up 
to Christ and his pure mother that they might know the way to Truth. 
They. inquired of a pilgrim fresh from Sinai, who said that he had never 
heard such a saint asked after. Then suddenly a Ploughman put forth 
his head and said that he knew Truth as naturally as a clerk his books. 
Piers Ploughman is thus first introduced in the poem as type of the poor 
and simple to whom the things of God are revealed, and gradually, 
- within fifty lines, passes into the Christ who came as one of low es- 
tate to guide the erring world. 

In the course of this long poem are discussed, in vivid and often in 
satirical forms, all those topics that then stirred the hearts and brains 
of the English people, especially of the lowly classes; and towards the 
end of it, it is shown that Grace gave to Piers the Ploughman on earth a 
team of four oxen, which were the four evangelists, and four stots, 
Austin, Ambrose, Gregory, and Jerome, who, with two harrows, an old 
and a new (Testament), followed Piers’s plough. And Grace gave the 
seed that should be sown: the spirits of prudence, and of temperance, 
and of fortitude, and of justice. Thus ended the spiritual search; but 
over the heavenly vision of Piers Ploughman there again rolled the dark 
mists of earth. Piers was attacked by Pride. Conscience counselled 
his followers to defend themselves in the Castle of Unity (the church). 
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faithfully, though rather with the freedom of a poet than the 
literalness of a chronicler. The poem as a whole represented 
the bright spirit of liberty maintained by that Scottish war of 
independence (A.D. 1294-1324) which had produced in the 
days of Edward I. a Wallace, in the days of Edward II. a 
Bruce, and in the days of Edward III. a poet in John Barbour, 
who, as he turned Bruce into a hero of romance, wrote with 
full heart : 
** Ah, Freedom is a noble thing! 

Freedom makes man to have liking; 

Freedom all solace to man gives: 

He lives at ease that freely lives.’’ 


4. Passing to the prose-writers, we encounter, first, Sir John 
Mandeville. This man represented in the reign of Edward 
III. the English spirit of adventure, and was doubtless the 
oldest of all the writers, in prose or verse, whom we are 
grouping around the splendid name of Chaucer. He was born 
at St. Albans, about 1300; and it was in the reign of Edward 
II., on Michaelmas Day, 1822, that he set out upon his travels. 
Five years later, when Edward III. became king, Sir John 
Mandeville was still abroad. He tells us that he visited Tar- 
tary, Persia, Armenia, Libya, Chaldsa, and a great part of 
Ethiopia, Amazonia, India the Less and the Greater, and isles 
that are about India. For more than thirty years he had been 
absent, when he came home, as he said, in spite of himself, to 
rest; ‘* for rheumatic gouts that distress me fix the end of my 
labor against my will (God knoweth).’’ On his way home he 
showed to the Pope what he had written in French about the 
marvels and customs he had seen or heard of. The Pope 
showed the book to his council, and it was approved. After 
his return home, his book was translated, by writers now 
unknown, from the French into English and into Latin; and, 
especially in its English version, it reached a popularity during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries unsurpassed by any other 
work of those times. It was first published in 1356, and was 
dedicated to Edward III., at a time when Chaucer, at court, had 
_ perhaps done little more than translate ‘‘Le Roman de la 
Rose,’’ and write his ‘‘ Court of Love;’’ when Gower might 
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was dead. and the mext following changes were in Wiviil’s 
favor. 

In the year 1360 the English people had in their own current 
language no part of the Bible bat the Psalter, Twenty years 
afterwards. in 1380. the devoted labor of Wiclif amt his fellow- 
workers had prodnced a complete English Bille, including the 
Apocrypha. Wichf began with comments on the Gospels, and 
in the prologue to the Gospel by Matthew strongly unged that 
the whole Scripture ought to be translated for the use of the 
laity. It was while finishing his translation, that Wiclif. whose 
chief work had been a Latin one, * De Dominio Divino.’ be- 
gan to forsake the use of Latin. and wrote English tracts. Tn 
1381 he issued a paper of twelve propositions against (ranaub- 
stantiation. In 1382 the Dominicans, or Black Friare, who 
were the custodians of orthodoxy. had in their house at London 
a council at which twenty-four conclusions selected from Wictif’s 
writings were condemned. He was banished from the univeral- 
ty. In 1384 Wiclif was sammoned to appear before the Pope; 
bat he was then dying from paralysis, and on the Inet day of 
that year he obeyed his summons to appear before a higher 
jadgment-seat. 

6& John Trevisa was a Cornishman, educated at Oxford, 
who became vicar of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, and chap- 
lain to Thomas, fourth Lord Berkeley. Afterwanta he was 
canon of the collegiate church of Westbury. As a clergyman 
he was no friend to the monks. In the course of hia life he 
had been to Germany and Italy; but he spent moat. of Ia days 
in Gloucestershire, where he occupied his leisure in: tranalation 
of useful books out of Latin into his mother-tongue. He is 
said to have died in 1412. His most important work waa lila 
‘¢ Translation of Higden’s Polychronicon,’’ completed in 1487, 
and made especially for his patron, Lord Berkeley, Tt was 
prefaced by Trevisa’s own ‘' Dialogue on ‘Translation hetween 
a Lord and a Clerk;’’ that is to say, his patron and himaelf, 
Moreover, Trevisa, who was a shrewd man, added a few whort 
explanatory notes to his translation of the ‘ Polychronleon;" 
and these notes, together with the ‘* Dialogue,” are of xpectal 
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interest as very primitive examples of original prose in Early 
Modern English. 


7. A writer of this period, Ralph Strode, has an undying name only 
because Chaucer has mentioned him. There is reason to think that 
he taught one of Chaucer’s sons. He was a Dominican of Jedburgh 
Abbey, who had sought knowledge in France, Germany, and Italy, had 
visited the Holy Land, and was in highest credit as a theologian and 
philosopher about the year 1370. He wrote verse also, both Latin and 
English. Some of his books have been printed in Germany, but none 
in England. ; 
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L. Ir is usual for literary historians to speak of the fifteenth 
century as a dismal one in the annals of English letters, — as an 
epoch of intellectual relapse and of literary barrenness. Even 
beyond the borders of England there was, during this period, a 
dearth of important literary works: according to Hallam, no 
great literary masterpiece was produced in the fifteenth century 
anywhere in Europe. Certainly, in England, during all that 
time, there was no literary genius of the highest order, such as 
the fourteenth century had in Chaucer, such as the sixteenth 
century had in Spenser and in Shakespeare. 

In studying the English literature of the fifteenth century, it 
will be best for us, first, to group together the principal facts in 
the outward and inward life of that century, that helped or hin- 
dered the progress of literature. 

(a) It was in England a century of turbulence; of popular 
convulsion ; of bloody strife between rival families of the royal- 
ty and nobility. Not aking sat on the throne whose right to 
sit there was not in dispute. It was the century of the insur- 
rection of Jack Cade, and the Wars of the Roses. 

(b) The claim of the King of England to the crown of France 
kept both countries, during the first half of the century, in a 
state of constant war, or of the expectation of war. 

(c) Greater restraints were put upon the action of the human 
mind than had ever before been done in England. In 1401 an 
English statute was confirmed, by which it was settled that 
every sheriff in taking the oath of his office must swear to re- 
dress all errors and heresies; and also that heretics might be 
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colleges. Then it was, that, at Oxford, Lincoln College was 
founded, besides Ali Souls, and Magdalene; then it was that at 
Cambridge was erected a building for a library and divinity 
school, —‘‘ the most magnificent structure of which the uni- 
versity yet had to boast;’’ then it was that Eton College was 
founded ; and in Scotland, the first of her universities, that of 
St. Andrews, and the second, that of Glasgow. 

(i) There were likewise then in England several influential 
noblemen and statesmen who loved letters, were themselves 
considerable scholars, and by founding libraries, protecting au- 
thors, and themselves becoming authors, at once gave a new 
dignity to scholarly pursuits, and a new impulse to English lit- 
erature. Such were John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester; Duke 
Humphrey ; Earl Rivers; and Sir John Fortescue. 

2. Besides these facts bearing in a general and sometimes 
indirect way upon the progress of English literature in the fif- 
teenth century, we ought to take note of the great progress 
then made, not only in the literary use of English in preference 
to Latin and French, but especially in the quality of the Eng- 
lish that was then used. The language underwent during that 
century a constant and rapid amelioration; it grew in smooth- 
ness, copiousness, and expressiveness. It is the opinion of 
George P. Marsh, that, in ecclesiastical prose, the fifteenth cen- 
tury ‘‘ made a considerable advance upon Wiclif in vocabulary, 
and more especially in the logical structure of period;’’ and 
that the two most eminent poets of the fifteenth century, Lyd- 
gate and King James I., ‘‘ exhibit . . . increased affluence and 
polish of diction as compared with Chaucer.’’ Indeed, so rapid 
were the improvements which then went forward in our lan- 
guage, that the writings of the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tary seemed to readers in the latter part of the fifteenth century 
to be marred by uncouth and obsolete words. For instance, 
William Caxton printed in 1482 that English translation of 
Higden’s ‘‘ Polychronicon ’’ which had been finished by John 
Trevisa in 1387 ; but in his preface, Caxton thought it necessary 
to insert this explanation: ‘'I, William Caxton, a simple per- 
son, have endeavored me to write, first over, all the said book 
of ‘ Polychronicon,’ and somewhat have changed the rude and 
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avowed themselves as the poetic children of Chaucer, and were 
content to be merely his imitators. This, of course, deprives 
them of all claim to be regarded as original or independent 
forces in our literature. 

John Lydgate was born not later than 1370, at the village 
of Lydgate, in Suffolk. In the Benedictine monastery of Bury 
St. Edmunds he was ordained subdeacon in 1389, deacon in 
1393, and priest in 1397. After studying at Oxford, Paris, 
and Padua, he opened a school of rhetoric at his monastery of 
Bury St. Edmunds, where Dan (that is Dominus) John Lyd- 
gate, the monk of Bury, became a famous teacher of literature 
and the art of versifying. He was well read in ancient lore; 
mathematician also, and astronomer, as well as orator and poet ; 
a bright, pleasant, and earnest man, who wrote clear fluent 
verse in any style then reputable, but who was most apt at the 
telling of such moral stories as his public liked. He preferred 
to take his heroes and heroines out of the Martyrology, and 
he could write pleasantly to order for the library of any monas- 
tery the legend of its patron saint. Since he wrote so much 
(there are not less than two hundred and fifty works bearing 
his name), and almost always as a story-teller, he found many 
readers, and his rhyming supplied some of the favorite tales of 
his time. Lydgate wrote for Henry V. ‘The Life of Our 
Lady ;’’ he sang the tale of St. Alban, the English proto-mar- 
tyr, of his own St. Edmund, and of many a saint more. 
He could catch the strain of popular song, and satirize the 
licking up of money which leaves the poor man hopeless of 
justice, in his ‘‘ London Lickpenny,’’ whereof the measure is 
enlivened with the strect-cries of his time. Ile could write 
morality in the old court allegorical style; he could kneel at 
the foot of the cross, and offer to his God the sacrifice of a true 
outburst of such song as there was in him. John Lydgate was 
not a poet of great genius, but he was a man with music in his 
life. He was full of a harmony of something more than words, 
not more diffuse than his age liked him to be, and therefore, 
with good reason, popular and honored among English readers 
in the fifteenth century. 

He is to be remembered for three great poems which con- 
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Somerset House. He says that his life was ill regulated in 
his youth, but says this in a poem designed for moral counsel 
to young men — ‘* La Male Regie de T. Hoccleve ’’ — of which 
the purpose doubtless led to a half-artistic exaggeration of 
self-censure. We know Occleve tolerably well through his 
chief poem ; for the long original introduction to his version of 
‘¢De Regimine Principum,’’ or ‘- The Governail of Princes,”’ 
consists wholly of moral reflections on the manners of his time, 
interspersed with references to his own position in a govern- 
ment office as clerk of the privy seal. He was married, had a 
household to provide for, and could not get his salary paid, or 
an annuity for life of twenty marks which had been nominally 
granted him. Therefore he took a melancholy morning walk 
and met an old man, who asked what was his trouble. A lively 
dialogue followed on that, giving occasion for earnest words 
upon all evils of the time, from the self-seeking churchmen to 
the length of side sleeves. The old man’s advice was that 
Occleve should write to the prince something in English, but 
‘write to him no thing that sowneth to vice,’’ and show him- 
self to be a man who deserved payment of arrears-of salary. 
In obedience to this counsel, he translated for Henry V. the 
book ‘‘ De Regimine Principum,’’ digested into practical coun- 
sel, not without reminder of the unpaid annuity, and towards 
the end with deprecation of the wars between the kings of 
France and England, and an invocation of peace for the land. 
‘¢ Let Christian kings,’’ he says, ‘‘ war only on the enemies of 
Christ.”’ 

Were they the men accused of heresy? Occleve — earnest 
and liberal in many things, and in this lighter poem, written in 
English and in Chaucer’s stanza, seeking to find out the wrong 
and get it undone, with as much earnestness as Gower in his 
*¢ Vox Clamantis,’’ while he pointed to the corruption of the 
clergy — was, like Gower, an orthodox maintainer of church 
doctrine. We find, therefore, that he assented to the new en- 
deavor to save, as it was thought, many from the everlasting 
fire by giving some to be burned publicly in this world. 

5. James I. of Scotland was considerably younger than 
the two poets with whom his name is here associated ; he was 
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of faction. But the enlarged liberties of the people pressed on 
the feudal rights of the nobles. Many a rough-handed chief 
looked also with concern at the inquiry into titles. Sir Robert 
Graham, who had denounced the king as a tyrant for his en- 
croachment on the nobles, at last broke in upon him with three 
hundred Highlanders, at Christmas time in 1436. caught him 
unarmed, and killed him. He defended himself bravely, and 
his wife, Jane, who sought to shelter him, was wounded in the 
struggle. He had written of her truly in ‘:The King’s 
Quair : 9? 
‘“< And thus this floure . . . 
So hertly has unto my help attendit, 
That from the deth hir man sche has defendit.” 


Some writers ascribe to James I. of Scotland two humorous 
old Scottish poems describing the rough holiday-life of the 
people. They are called ‘‘ Peeblis to the Play,’’ and ‘ Christis 
Kirk of the Grene.’’ If they were really his, he must have had 
a range of power that would place him first among the pocts of 
his time. 

6 Benedict Burgh, Archdeacon of Colchester, who died in 
1483, translated into English verse Cato’s ‘‘ Morals;’’ and is 
said, also, to have finished a metrical version, left incomplete 
by Lydgate, of ‘‘De Regimine Principum.’’ John Harding 
was born in 1378; entered as a lad the service of Sir Henry 
Percy, known as Hotspur, and fought under him at Homildon; 
was a fighter in the battle of Agincourt ; was constable of one 
of the castles of Sir Robert Umfraville ; and wrote an English 
** Chronicle’? in rhyme. So, also, Andrew of Wyntoun, a 
regular canon of St. Andrews, wrote ‘‘ The Oryginale Cronykil 
of Scotland,’’ in nine books of octosyllabic rhymed verses. 
Dame Juliana Berners, lady prioress of the nunnery of 
Sopwell, near St. Albans, who was living in 1460, wrote in 
English verse a ‘‘ Book of Hunting,’’ and in English prose 
‘¢The Art of Hawking ’’ and ‘‘ The Laws of Arms.”’ 

Thomas Chestre, who wrote for the minstrels in the reign 
of Henry VI., Englished ‘‘ The Lay of Sir Launfal;’’ but the 
most famous minstrel of this time was a Scottish rustic, blind 
from birth, known as Henry the Minstrel, or Blind Harry, 
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manuscripts also of the ballads of ‘‘ Robin Hood and the Pot- 
ter’’ and ‘‘ Robin Hood and the Monk,”’ not older than the 
last years of the fifteenth century. The ballads and tales that 
made Robin Hood representative of English popular feeling, not 
only ascribed to‘ him courage and good-humor, and connected 
his name with the maintenance of archery for national defence, 
but also gave him Friar Tuck for chaplain, and blended in him 
religious feeling with resistance to oppression : 
‘* A good maner then had Robyn 
In londe where that he were, 
Every daye ere he wolde dine 
Three masses wolde he hear.” 
His religion took especially the form, once dear to the people, 
of that worship of the Virgin which softened the harsh temper 
of medieval doctrine : 
“ Robyn loved our dere lady; 
For doute of dedely synne, 


Wolde he never do company harme 
That ony woman was ynne.’’ 


Maid Marian being added to his company, fidelity to her would 
express English domestic feeling ; while the same battle against 
corrupt luxury in the church which had been represented for 
the educated courtier by Walter Map’s Golias poctry was rudely 
expressed to the people in Robin Hood’s injunction to his 
saa * These byshoppes and these archebyshoppes, 
Ye shall them bete and bynde.” 

Robin Hood pitied the poor, and gave them part in the wealth 
stripped from those who lived in sensual excess. The chief 
representative of rich ecclesiastics in the Robin Hood ballads 
was the Abbot of St. Mary’s at York; and the oppressions of 
secular authority were especially defied in the person of the 
Sheriff of Nottingham. Robin Hood is said to have escaped all 
perils of his way of life, and to have been more than eighty 
years old when he went to his aunt, the prioress of Kirklees 
Nunnery, in Yorkshire, to be bled. She treacherously let him 
bleed to death. As he was thus dying, Robin bethought him 
of his bugle-horn, and ‘‘ blew out weak blasts three.’’ Little 
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L. Tue literary use of Latin in preference to English, on the 
part of Englishmen, still continued in the fifteenth century, al- 
though the custom was steadily declining. 


Among English writers of Latin books may be mentioned Henry 
Knighton, who wrote a chronicle of events in England from King Edgar 
to Richard II.; John of Bromyard, who taught theology at Cambridge, 
and wrote, as his great work, ‘‘Summa Predicantium,’’ an earnest, eru- 
dite, and interesting mass of mediwval practical theology; William Lind- 
wood, a professor of theology at Oxford, who wrote ‘‘ Constitutiones 
Provinciales Ecclesie Anglicans;’? Thomas Netter, who wrote numer- 
ous theological books, especially against Wiclif; Sir John Fortescue, who 
wrote ‘‘ De Laudibus Legum Anglie;” and Thomas Walsingham, whose 
principal work was a chronicle entitled ‘‘ Historia Anglicana.” 

2. The most important writers in English prose during the 
fifteenth century were these four, — Reginald Pecock, Sir John 
Fortescue, William Caxton, and Sir Thomas Malory. 

Reginald Pecock, probably a Welshman, was born towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, studied at Oxford, and was 
admitted to priest’s orders in 1421. Being a man of great 
learning, piety, and eloquence, he soon becaine distinguished, 
especially for the defence of orthodoxy in arguments addressed 
tothe reason. In 1444, he was made Bishop of St. Asaph; and 
in 1449, Bishop of Chichester. About this time, he was engaged 
upon his principal work, —the most important English prose- 
work produced in the first half of the fifteenth century, —‘‘ The 
Repressor of Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy.’’ In this book, 
he attempted to justify six of the practices for which the clergy 
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considerable specimens of carly prose among the treasures of 
our literature. After some months Bishop Pecock was deprived 
of his see, and secluded in the Abbey of Thorney in Cambridge- 
shire, where he was confined to a private room within sight of 
an altar, was forbidden ever again to put pen to paper, and was 
to have access to no books but a breviary, a mass-book, a psal- 
ter, a legend, and a Bible. The doors of Thorney Abbey closed 
on him, and he was heard of no more. 

3. Even when distracted by contending factions, England 
was advancing towards freedom. The laws of the country 
were not based like those of France upon the will of the 
monarch, but upon the will of the people through their repre- 
sentatives. An English lawyer, Sir John Fortescue, who 
was born in Devonshire, was chief justice of the King’s Bench 
from 1442 to 1460, and lived, it is said, to the age of ninety, 
wrote in the latter part of his life a strong and noble book 
on the ‘ Difference between Absolute and Limited Monarchy,’’ 
his chief object being to show the superiority of a constitutional 
over a despotic government. The strength of constitutional 
feeling in this chief English lawyer of the fifteenth century may 
be inferred from his manner of dating the absolute regal domin- 
ion from Nimrod, who “first acquired to himself a kingdom, 
though he is not called a king in the Scripture, but a mighty 
hunter before the Lord. For,’’ says Fortescue, ‘‘as a hunter 
behaves towards beasts, which are naturally wild and free; so 
did he oblige mankind to be in servitude and to obey him.’’ He 
went back even to the mythical time for the free spirit of the 
English body politic. ‘‘ The kingdom of England,’’ he says, 
‘* had its original from Brut and the Trojans who attended him 
from Italy and Greece, and became a mixed kind of govern- 
ment, compounded of the regal and political.’”’ Going as far 
back as he could, he was unable to find or conceive an English 
people passively obedient to any one irresponsible master. The 
nation was advancing slowly in his days; there was social con- 
fusion, and intellectual life seemed to be numbed, while events 
of great moment were happening abroad. But if there was no 
guiding light of genius, there was the sense of God and duty in 
the people which enabled them to find their own way till the 
next guides came. 
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this century is ‘‘ The Byrth, Lif, and Actes of Kyng Arthur,”’ 
printed by Caxton in 1485, and frequently reprinted since then. 
The book is often entitled ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.’’ Of its author, 
Sir Thomas Malory, almost nothing is now known. Some 
suppose him to have been a Welsh priest; also, that he died a 
little before his book passed through Caxton’s press. At any 
rate, the book itself is a storehouse of racy English words, and 
for delight of reading is still one of the most exquisite books in 
our literature. It is a felicitous selection, chiefly from French 
romances, of the best legends concerning King Arthur, and the 
knights and ladies of his court. Few books equal it in simpli- 
city and sweetness of phrase, in poetic and dramatic vividness, 
in the grace of chivalric feeling. Sir Walter Scott pronounced 
it ‘indisputably the best prose romance the language can 
boast ;’’ and Robert Southey said of it, that ‘‘there was no 
book, except ‘The Faery Queen,’ ’’ which, in his boyhood, he 
‘¢ perused so often or with such deep contentment.”’ 

6. John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, who was beheaded on Tower 
Hill in 1470, translated into English Cicero’s ‘‘De Amicitia.” Antho- 
ny Woodville, Lord Rivers, translated, from the French, “ Dictes 
and Sayings of the Philosophers,’’ the first book upon which Caxton put 
his imprint. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FIRST HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
PROSE-WRITERS. 


1. Characters of the English Monarchs.—2. The New Learning and its Chief 
Promoters. —3. Sir Thomas More.— 4. Henry VIII. as an Author.—5. Hugh 
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Robert Fabyan; Edward Hall; Lord Berners’s Froissart.— 10. John Leland. 
—11. Sir Thomas Elyot. 

1. Ar the opening of the sixteenth century, Henry VII. was 
King of England. In 1509, he was succeeded by his son, Hen- 
ry VIII., who reigned until 1547; in which year Edward VI. 
came to the throne, and reigned until 1553. The intellectual 
character of the time was affected by the personal characters of 
these monarchs. Henry VII., whose nature was cold, greedy, 
Jealous, despotic, but essentially commonplace, ‘‘ looked with 
dread and suspicion on the one movement which broke the 
apathy of his reign, the great intellectual revolution which bears 
the name of the Revival of Letters.’’ Henry VIII., on the 
other hand, though equally despotic and far more violent and 
dangerous, was “ from the first openly on the side of the new 
learning,’’ and was not only a fair scholar and a wit, but a 
lover of scholars and of wits. Edward VI., who was but a boy 
of sixteen when he died, was of saintly disposition, in favor of 
the Protestant Reformation, and fond of learning, but was con- 
trolled by the two powerful noblemen, Somerset and Northum- 
berland, who in succession were the real kings. 

- 2. The most remarkable feature of this portion of the six- 

teenth century is the energy with which ‘* the new learning ”’ 

was both cultivated and resisted in England. In the year 1500, 

there lived six Englishmen who were then the chief promoters of 

the new English scholarship: Grocyn, fifty-eight years old ; Lin- 
acre, about forty ; John Fisher, forty-one; John Colet, thirty- 
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3. The youngest and the most brilliant man in this group of 
scholars who early in the sixteenth century. against formidable 
opposition. gave to English thought and English literature the 
awakening that came with the new scholarship. was Thomas 
More. He was born in 1480, the son of Sir John More, a 
jastice of the King’s Bench. While still s lad. Thomas More 
became an inmate of the household of the powerful Cardinal 
John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Chan- 
cellor. 


Morton had been one of the foremost of Oxford scholars when Wil- 
liam Grocyn was a child. He was Doctor of Laws and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University in 1446. He practised law. and obtained many church 
benefices; was Master of the Rolls in 1472, Bishop of Ely in 147& —the 
same Bishop of Ely of whom the Protector Richard, about to seize the 
crown, said: 

“My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there; 
I do beseech you send for some of them;” 


an hour before he sent him tothe Tower. When afterwards released, 
and transferred to the custody of the Duke of Buckingham, Morton 
helped to organize the insurrection which cost Buckingham his head; 
and, being himself safe in Flanders, was thenceforth busy as a negotiator 
on the side that triumphed at Bosworth Field. Thus Morton became 
the trusted friend of Henry VII., who at the beginning of his reign 
made him, in 1486, Lord Chancellor of England, and nine months after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. While upholding the sovercignty of 
the archbishop in spiritual things, Morton, as Henry VII.'s chief adviser, 
maintained in temporal affairs the absolute sovereignty of the king. He 
greatly enriched himself, but was liberal with his wealth. He helped 
the king, more narrowly avaricious, to draw money, by benevolences or 
otherwise, from his subjects; and he shared the king's unpopularity. 


Morton was a vigorous old man of between seventy and 
eighty, whose life was blended with the history of half a cen- 
tury, when young Thomas More was placed in his household, 
and found him a generous patron and appreciative friend. <A 
son of one of lower rank was often received of old into a great 
man’s house. He wore there his lord’s livery, but had it of 
more costly materials than were used for the footmen, and was 
the immediate attendant of his patron, who was expected to 
give him a start in life when he came of age. When at Christ- 
mas time a Latin play was acted, young Thomas More could 
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book was wholly More’s, it must have been written from infor- 
mation chiefly derived from his old patron, Morton. 

In 1515, two years after Thomas More is supposed to have 
written the book just mentioned, he was sent by the king on an 
embassy into Flanders, ‘‘ for the debatement and determination ’’ 
of matters in dispute between Henry VIII. and Charles V. In 
1516, he was again sent thither on the same business. During 
these visits in Flanders, More was much with his friend Eras- 
mus, and found also a new friend, Peter Giles, a scholarly and 
courteous young man who was secretary to the municipality of 
Antwerp. It was in these two years that Thomas More wrote 
his celebrated book ‘‘ Utopia,’’ — the most significant literary 
production of this period, and one of the most notable produc- 
tions in English literature. It was written in Latin, and first 
printed at Louvain in 1516. It was afterward reprinted at 
Basle, at Paris, and at Vienna, but never in England during 
More’s lifetime. Its first publication in England was in 1551, 
in the delightfal English translation made by Ralph Robinson; 
which translation was revised and republished in 1556. 


More’s ‘“‘ Utopia”’ has given an adjective to our language, — we call 
an impracticable scheme Utopian. Yet, under the veil of a playful fic- 
tion, the talk is intensely earnest, and abounds in practical suggestion. 
It is the work of a scholarly and witty Englishman, who attacks in his 
own way the chief political and social evils of his time. Having com- 
mended the book in a witty letter to his friend Giles, More tells in the 
first part how he was sent into Flanders with Cuthbert Tunstal, “ whom 
the king’s majesty of late, to the great rejoicing of all men, did prefer 
to the office of Master of the Rolls; ’’ how the commissioners of Charles 
met them at Bruges, and presently returned to Brussels for instructions; 
and how More then went to Antwerp, where he found a pleasure in the 
society of Peter Giles, which soothed his desire to see again his wife and 
ehildren, from whom he had been four months away. One day, when 
he came from the service in Antwerp Cathedral, More fables that he saw 
his friend Giles talking to ‘‘a certain stranger, a man well stricken in 
age, with a black sunburnt face, a long beard, and a cloak cast homely 
about his shoulders,’? whom More judged to be a mariner. Peter Giles 
introduced him to his friend as Raphael Hythloday (the name, from the 
Greek t6A0¢ and déo¢, means “‘ knowing in trifles’’), a man learned in 
Latin and profound in Greek, a Portuguese wholly given to philosophy, 
who left his patrimony to his brethren, and, desiring to know far coun- 
tries, went with Amerigo Vespucci in the three last of the voyages of 
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Hythloday added, “‘‘ This mine advice, Master More, how think you it 
would be heard and taken?’ ‘So, God help me, not very thankfully, 
quod I.’”’ The prince’s office, in More's “‘ Utopia,” ‘ continueth all his 
lifetime, unless he be deposed or put down for suspicion of tyranny.” 
In the chapter on the religions in Utopia, More wrote of King Utopus, 
who conquered the country because it was distracted with quarrels about 
religion, that “‘ first of all he made a decree that it should be lawful for 
every man to favor and follow what religion he would, and that he might 
do the best he could to bring other to his opinion, so that he did it peace- 
ably, gently, quietly, and soberly, without hasty and contentious rebuk- 
ing and inveighing against each other. If he could not by fair and 
gentle speech induce them unto his opinion, yet he should use no kind 
of violence, and refrain from displeasant and seditious words. To him 
that would vehemently and fervently in this cause strive and contend 
was decreed banishment and bondage. This law did King Utopus make, 
not only for the maintenance of peace, which he saw through continual 
contention and mortal hatred utterly extinguished, but also because he 
thought this decree would work for the furtherance of religion.” 


The subsequent writings of Thomas More are of but little 
interest to the student of literature, being entirely devoted to 
theological controversy, and written in the coarse and rancorous 
style then thought to be necessary in all controversy. In 1520, 
four years after the first publication of his ‘‘ Utopia,’’ he was 
made Treasurer of the Exchequer; in 1521, he was made Sir 
Thomas; in 1523, he was chosen Speaker of the House of 
Commons; in 1529, he became Lord High Chancellor, and re- 
mained so for three years; and in 1535, having given offence to 
Henry VIII. by his resignation of that office, and by his refusal 
to attend the coronation of Anne Boleyn, he was found guilty 
of treason, and beheaded on Tower Hill. Before the troubles 
connected with the king’s divorce, Henry VIII. had delighted 
in his society, and would pay him unceremonious visits in the 
house at Chelsea to which he had removed from Bucklersbury. 
‘*Great honor,’’ said one of his family, ‘‘ was this to him.’’ 
‘© Yes,’’ answered More, ‘“‘the king is my very good master ; 
but if my head would win his Majesty a castle in France, it 
would not fail to be struck off my shoulders.’’ 

Sir Thomas More has been accused of using the power of his 
great office as Lord High Chancellor in the infliction of bodily 
cruelties upon persons suspected of heresy. This accusation is 
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letters; and in December, 1526, appeared, in Latin, King 
Henry's answer to Luther, printed with Luther's letter and an 
address to the pious reader. At the beginning of 1527 there 
was published also in English -- A Copy of the Letters wheria 
the most Redoubted and Mighty Prince our Soverayne Lorde 
Kynge Henry the Eight, Kvnge of Englande and of France. 
Defensor of the Faith. and Lorde of Ireland. made Answer 
unto a certayne Letter of Martyn Luther.’’ ete. 

S. One of the most racy and vigorous of these religious 
writers was Hugh Latimer, born about 1491. the son of a 
yeoman in Leicestershire. At the age of thirty, he graduated 
Bachelor of Divinity at Cambridge. where he had already taken 
his master’s degree and held a fellowship. Though at first 
opposed to the Protestant Reformation. he soon changed his 
opinion. Gaining the favor of Henry VIII., and having the 
friendship of Archbishop Cranmer, Latimer was. in 1535, made 
Bishop of Worcester. In the controversies of the times he 
took a bold part; he was an energetic and popular preacher ; 
and after many vicissitudes, he and Ridley were burned at 
Oxford in 1555. When the lighted fagot was placed at the 
feet of Ridley, Latimer exclaimed. ‘‘ Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley, and play the man. We shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never be 
put out.”’ 

His sermons, many of which were printed in his own time, 
form, in the modern edition of them, two volumes. His preach- 
ing was essentially English ; homely, practical, and straight to 
its purpose. There was no speculative refinement, but a simple 
sense of duty to be done for love of God. He pointed dis- 
tinctly to the wrongs he preached against. After three of his 
Lent sermons before the king, three hundred and seventy-three 
pounds retained dishonestly were restored to the state by cer- 
tain of the king’s officers. He enlivened his admonition with 
shrewd sayings, recollections of life, genial humor. In many 
respects Latimer personified the spiritual life of the work-a-day 
Englishman. In his fifth sermon on the Lord’s Prayer, when 
he was arguing that the true religious houses had not been 
pulled down, he said, ‘‘I read once a story of a holy man, some 
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he was for about half a year, and, as Monmouth said afterwards, 
when in trouble for his own opinions, ‘‘he lived like a good 
priest, as methonght. He studied most part of the day and of 
the night at his book, and he would eat but sodden meat by his 
good will, nor drink but small-beer.’’ Tyndal was a small and 
thin man, who lived sparely, and studied without stint. He 
must have been already at work in Monmouth’s house on his 
translation of the New Testament from Greek into English. 
Finding, as he said afterwards of himself, ‘‘ not only that there 
was no room in my Lord of London’s palace to translate the 
New Testament, but also that there was no place to do it in all 
England,’’ Tyndal left England for Hamburg, where he increased 
his knowledge of Hebrew. He was skilled in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, in Italian, Spanish, French, and German. Although 
no copies of such an edition are now extant, there is reason to 
believe that Tyndal at once printed, somewhere on the Conti- 
nent, his translation into English of two of the Gospels, those 
of Matthew and Mark. He then, in 1525, secretly printed, 
beginning to print at Cologne and finishing at Worms, three 
thousand copies of his translation of the New Testament into 
English, in a quarto edition, of which only one fragment 
remains. There was added to it immediately a second edition 
of three thousand copies in octavo, printed at Worms. This 
was three years after Luther’s publication, in September, 1522, 
of his translation of the New Testament into German; and 
Luther’s version was freely used by Tyndal in his own work. 
It was asserted also, by the English bishops, that there were 
three thousand errors in Tyndal’s translation ; of which, War- 
ham, Archbishop of Canterbury, bought up and destroyed all 
the copies he could find. Five years afterward, in 1530, 
Tyndal printed in Hesse his translation of the Pentateuch. In 
1535, he was arrested at Antwerp; and in the following year, 
at Vilvoorden, he was strangled and burnt; his last words 
being, ‘* Lord, open the king of England’s eyes.”’ 

Of his translation of the New Testament, George P. Marsh 
says that it ‘‘is the most important philological monument of 
the first half of the sixteenth century, perhaps I should say of 
the whole period between Chaucer and Shakespeare, both as an 
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England in 1536. the vear of the Wornine of Teniial. the vear 
also in which Trndals New Textamem was ficsi printed in 
Engiand. Coverdale’ tramslation was diexcribe® or the tink~ 
page af bovine iwen mack from ie Gcermar. and Latin. — 
+ faithfully ond truly translated om of Teouci: and Latin into 
English.” Be said thm he hac five several translations br 
lim. and followed his imerpreters. A new edition. revised 
and corrected. appeared in 1527. primie? in Enclani. 

In Joly of the same venr. there was polished abroad 
a complete Bible in folio. professing 10 le + truly and porely 
translated imo English by Thomas Matihew.” This was 
formed out of the translations of Trndal and Coverdale. ander 
the superintendence of Jom Rogers, who was aftcrwaris 
famous as a martyr. and who for this translation assumed the 
name of Matthew. His Bible. known as + Maithew's Bible.” 
incloded all that had been done by Trndal. namely his Penta- 
teach. followed br other translations of his down to the end of 
the Second Book of Chronicles. and his New Testament. The 
other canonical books Rogers gave in a strict revision of Cover 
dale’s translation. and the Apocrypha he gave in a translation 
of his own. 

In 1538, Thomas Cromwell. who had become Lord Cromwell, 
planned a republication at Paris of Tyndal’s translation. in a 
form that would adapt it for free use: and for this purpose he 
sent Miles Coverdale to Paris to superintend the printing. 
Being there in some peril from the Inquisition, the work was 
transferred to London, where. in 1539. appeared Covenlale's 
revision of Tyndal’s work and his own. in the folio known both 
as ‘* Cromwell’s Bible,’’ and as ‘‘ The Great Bille.”’ 

In the same year was published a careful revision of “ Mat- 
thew’s Bible,’’ made, under the patronage of Cromwell, by 
Richard Taverner, an Oxford Reformer, then attached to the 
court. This edition was called ‘‘ Taverner's Bible.” 

Finally, in 1540, appeared the most authoritative of the ver- 
sions made in Henry VIII.’s reign. It was a revision of The 
Great Bible,’’ planned by Cranmer as Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, and made by direct collation with the Hebrew and Greck 
texts. It was first published in April, 1540, with a prologuo 
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phy, and afterwards was principal of King’s College, Aberdeen. Eras- 
mus corresponded with him, and the King of Scotland pensioned him. 
He died about 1536. 


9. But the most memorable chroniclers during this time were 
those who wrote in English. The Latin chronicle last men- 
tioned was translated into English, and published at Edinburgh 
in 1536, under the title of the «+ History and Chroniklis of Scot- 
land,’’ forming one of the most important picces of old Scottish 
prose. The translator was John Bellenden, who matriculated 
as a student of St. Andrews in 1508. He was liberally edu- 
cated, and obtained much credit as a poet at the court of James 
V., in whose service he had been from the time of the king’s 
infancy. His translation of Boece was made at request of this 
king, for whom also he began a translation of Livy, of which he 
completed only the first five books. Bellenden, when he pub- 
lished his translation of Boece, was a doctor in the Church, 
Archdeacon of Moray, and Canon of Ross; but he added to his 
translation an earnest letter to James V. on the miseries of 
wicked princes and the duty of a king. Bellenden’s chief poem 
was a *‘Proheme of the Cosmographé.’’ written for the king’s 
instruction. He died at Rome, in 1550, an earnest honest man, 
and stout opponent of the Reformation. 

Robert Fabyan, an opulent citizen and politician of Lon- 
don, who died in 1512, wrote, partly in verse and partly in 
prose, his ‘Concordance of Histories,’’ afterwards called 
*¢ New Chronicles of England and France, in Two Parts.’’ 
The work opened with a prologue in Chaucer’s stanza, which 
represented its author as one who prepared material for the 
skilled artist or historian who should come after him to perfect 
what he had rudely shaped. The prologue ended with an invo- 
cation to the Virgin for help; and the seven parts of the chroni- 
cle, which brought the history from Brut to the year 1504, 
ended with seven metrical epilogues, entitled ‘* The Seven Joys 
of the Blessed Virgin.’’ ‘The chronicle itself was in prose, 
with translation into English verse of any Latin verses that 
were cited. A notable example of this was Fabyan’s English 
version of the Latin verses said to have been made by Edward 
II. in his imprisonment. Though Fabyan was not credulous 
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librarian to Henry VIIL. who gave him. in June. 13350. the we 
tory of Poppeling. in the Marches of Calais. Aboot 1555 he 
obtained the title of King’s Antiquary: three vears later he had 
special icense to keep a curate at Poppeling. and work in Eng- 
land. Then be was for sx vears. bv roval commission, travel- 
ling over Engiand. taking a yarticular account of the cities, 
towns, and villages of each county: describing also the situa- 
tion. soil, course of the rivers. and number of miles from place 
to place. He set down the several castles. religious houses, and 
other public and private buildings. with account of the families 
of best note resident therein. He recorded windows and monu- 
ments of antiquity belonging to the several cathedrals. monas- 
teries, ete. He inspected also their libraries. took exact cata- 
logues of books, even made transcripts of matter useful to his 
purpose of setting forth a trustworthy account of the history 
and antiquities of the kingdom. Leland. although a church 
reformer, lamented the havoc made of valuable libraries at 
the dissolution of the monasteries. and he did what he could 
to bring into safe keeping the treasures of literature that he 
found. Upon his return to London, he settled down to arrange 
for the press his vast accumulations; but after the excessive 
labor of several years, his brain gave way. about 1550, and in 
that condition he died in 1552. During his lifetime, he had 
won distinction by publishing minor Latin poems; but at his 
death, the great mass of his writings were still unpublished. 
Many of these were pilfered, and in a garbled form appeared 
on the pages of other antiquaries. It was not until more than 
a century and a half after his death, that his manuscripts were 
published. In 1709, his ‘‘ Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britan- 
nicis,’’ edited by Anthony Hall, was published in two volumes ; 
and in 1715, his ‘‘ Collectanea de Rebus Britannicis,’’ edited by 
Thomas Hearne, was published in six volumes. ‘These aro in 
Latin. His most celebrated work is in English, the ‘ Itinera- 
ry,’’ likewise edited by Hearne, which was published in 1710- 
1712, in nine volumes. Some of his writings still remain in 
manuscript. 

11. A memorable piece of English writing in this timo is 
*¢ The Governor,’’ by Sir Thomas Blyot, published in 1531, — 
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a prose treatise on education, generous and wise in its tone, 
and strongly opposing the custom of ill-treating schoolboys. 
Elyot was a graduate of Cambridge; was knighted by Henry 
VIII., in whose service he was much employed in foreign em- 
bassies ; and died in 1546. Although his book on education is 
the one for which he is chiefly remembered, he wrote several 
other books, particularly ‘‘ The Castle of Health,’’ published 
in 1533; a ‘‘ Latin and English Dictionary,’’ in 1538, the first 
ever published in England; and a ‘ Defence or Apology of 
Good Women,”’ in 1545. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FIRST HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


1. John Skelton. —2. William Dunbar. — 3. Gavin Douglas. —4. Sir David Lindsay 
of the Nount.— 5. Sir Thomas Wyatt.— 6. Earl of Surrey.—7. Alexander 
Barclay. — 8. Stephen Hawes.— 9. William Roy. — 10. Scottish Hymns. — 11. 
The Drama; the Norality-Play.— 12. Skelton's ‘* Magnificence.” — 13. Lind- 
say’s Satire on the Three Estates. — 14. Rise of the Modern Drama.— 15. The 
ci Comedy; Nicholas Udall.— 16. Masques. — 17. Interludes; John Hey- 

L Derrne this period, six poets came into especial promi- 
nence, three of them being Scotsmen: John Skelton, William 
Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, Sir David Lindsay, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and the Earl of Surrey. These poets we shall first 
study in the order named ; then we shall deal with a few poets 
of less note; and finally we shall examine the progress made 
up to 1550 in the development of the English drama. 

John Skelton was born cither in Cumberland or in Norfolk, 
and not before the year 1460. He took his Master’s degree at 
Cambridge in 1484; and in 1490 he was spoken of by Caxton 
as ‘late created poet laureate’’ at Oxford. Several years 
later, he was admitted to the same title at Louvain and at Cam- 
bridge. The degree of poct laureate was then a recognized de- 
gree in grammar and rhetoric with versification. A wreath of 
laurel was presented to each new “ pocta laureatus;’’ and if 
this graduated grammarian obtained also a license to teach boys, 
he was publicly presented in the Convocation House with a rod 
and ferule. If he served a king, he might call himself the 
king’s humble poet laurcate ; as John Kay, of whom no verse 
remains, was, as far as we know, first to do, in calling himself 
poet laureate to Edward IV. Before obtaining this degree the 
candidate would be required to write a hundred Latin verses on 
the glory of the University, or some other accepted subject. 
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special light and ornament of British literature (‘‘ unum Britan- 
nicarum literarum lumen et decus ’’), who could not only kindle 
his desire for study, but secure its consummation. In the ode 
itself Erasmus again spoke of Skelton as Prince Henry’s guide 
to the sacred sources of learning. 

While Skelton was still a student at Cambridge, he appears 
to have written a poem ‘‘ On the Death of King Edward IV.”’ 
Like one of the old metrical tragedies of men fallen from high 
estate, it tells—the dead king speaking — how the days of 
power, of wealth wrung from the commonalty, of costly works 
under a rule pleasing to some, to others displeasing, are at an 
end: 

“Mercy I ask of my misdoing; 
What availeth it, friends, to be my foe, 


Sith I cannot resist nor amend your complaining ? 
Quid, ecce, nunc in pulvere dormio.” 


The last line, suggesting royal pomp asleep in dust, is the 
refrain to every stanza. In 1489 Skelton wrote, in Chaucer’s 
stanza, an ‘‘ Elegy upon the Death of the Earl of Northumber- 
land,’’ who was killed by an insurgent populace in Yorkshire. 
During the latter part of the reign of Henry VII., probably, 
Skelton wrote his “‘ Bowge of Court.’’ It was an allegorical 
court poem against court follies and vices. 


Bowsge is the French bouche (the mouth); and bowge of court was the 
old technical name for the right to feed at a king’s table. Skelton here 
told, in Chaucer’s stanza, how in autumn he thought of the craft of old 


poets who 
“ Under as coverte termés ns could be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke it subtylly 
With fresshe utteraunce full sentencyously.” 


Weary with much thinking, he slept at the port of Harwich in mine 
host’s house called ‘‘ Power’s Keye;’’ and it seemed to him that he saw 
sail into harbor a goodly ship, which cast anchor, and was boarded by 
traders who found royal merchandise in her. The poet also went on 
board, where he found no acquaintance, and there was much noise, 
until one commanded all to hold their peace, and said that the ship was 
the ‘“‘ Bowge of Court,’’? owned by the Dame Saunce-pere (Peerless) ; 
that her merchandise was called Favor, and who would have it must 
pay dear. The poet found that there were seven subtle persons in the 
ship: 
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Provencal poetry. The ‘‘tenson’’ was a song in dialogue of 
contention which found its way into European literature from 
wit-combats of the Arabs on nice points of love and philosophy. 
But the fifteenth century advanced by many ways to a rough 
heartiness in dealing with realities of life. Thus, in a flyting, 
which takes its name from our old name for contention, ‘‘ flit,’’ 
the two poets, who, if they had lived some centuries earlier, 
would, through a “ tenson,’’ have been attacking and defending 
castles in the air, were down upon earth belaboring cach other 
with the pen as heartily as if they had come into the tilt-yard, 
and the pens were lances with which they were engaged, each 
in the playful endeavor to knock down his friend. Of course, 
such performance was a degradation of the character of poet 
and man of letters; and in Skelton’s case, as in that of every 
other satiric poet, satire does not deserve respect until it rises 
above personal petulance, and is inspired by wrath at great pub- 
lic wrongs, and by compassion for those who suffer such wrongs. 

The first of Skelton’s great satires is ‘* Speak, Parrot,’’ 
written, not in his own peculiar verse, but in Chaucer’s seven- 
lined stanza. It was written about 1523, at the height of Wol- 
sey’s power. This man, then supreme minister, was housed 
luxuriously in his palace at Hampton Court ; the English people 
suffered from his exactions, and he was daily pointed at by 
church reformers, who inveighed against the ‘‘pomp and 
pride’’ of a high clergy, more ready to shear than feed their 
sheep. Then it was that John Skelton, who felt with the peo- 
ple, poured upon Wolsey from the voice of one the wrath of 
many. In his poem of ‘‘Speak, Parrot,’’ he uttered satire 
through a medley of apt sayings, jumbled together and pleas- 
antly blended with scraps from the parrot’s feast of languages. 
The parrot appeared frequently as a court bird, in the Euro- 
pean literature of these times; and although parrots had been 
brought into Europe by the followers of Alexander the Great 
many centuries before, their diffusion in the earlier years of 
the sixteenth century was due to the followers of Columbus, 
for it was one of the smaller results of the discovery of the 
New World. Skelton’s Parrot was gayly painted as a ladies’ 
pet, and a philologist who picked up phrases in all tongues, 
and also, as he said, 
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tions, embassades of all netiema. A straw fico inw, it shall be as be will, 
He regaréeth jordes po more than potshardes: be is in soch elation of 
his exaltasjan. and ube supgeetatke of cur scvereion jard, thai, Gad to 
record, be ruleth all a1 wili withou: reason or skiiL 9 Hewheii ibe pre 
mordial of his wretebed ceiginal. apd his base progeny. and his creasy 
genealogy, be came <4 the samg-reval thal was cast ont of a bucher’s 
stall” In more than twelve bandred of such shart lines Skeltan’s 
“Why Come ye Not to Court ?~ poured cut the anger of the people 
against Wolsey: rom _ ee 

‘Test in bis equipolens 

Ble jaugyth him equivalert 

With God camnipotem - 

Bat yet beware the rod, 

And the stroke of God.” 
Skelton felt deeply, or he could not, even with the king's seeret favor, 
have braved Wolsey in his day of power with so bold a satire. In this 
poem he painted the condition of the court. 


There was yet a third great satire. his ** Colin Clout,’’ which 
also denounced Wolsey, bat of which the main purpose was to 
paint the condition of the country. Colin Clout represented in 
his poem the poor Englishman of the day. rustic or town-bred. 
The name blends the two forms of life: Colin is from ** colonus ** 
(tiller of the soil), whence clown; Clout, or Patch, sign of a 
sedentary calling, stands for the town mechanic, such as Bot- 
tom the Weaver, and his ‘‘ crew of patches, base mechanicals.”’ 
In Skeltonic verses, about equal in number to those of ‘* Why 
Come ye Not to Court? ’’ Colin Clout uttered his simple thought 
upon the troubles of the church, and all the evil that had come 
of the corruption of the bishops and high-churchmen. ‘+ That 
the people talk this, somewhat there is amiss,’’ said Skelton. 
In this poem the reference to Wolsey was only incidental, and 
the desire was to sustain the church by showing what reform 
of discipline it needed if it was to ‘‘ let Colin Clout have none 
manner of cause to moan.’’ While bishops’ mules cat gold, 
** their neighbors die for meat.’’ Heresies multiply : 

“Men hurt their souls. 
Alas, for Goddes will, 
Why sit ye, prelates, still, 
And suffer all this ill ? 


Ye bishops of estates 
Should open the broad gates 
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Ellis placed at the head of Scottish poets. In the writings 
of Dunbar humor abounded, but it was the humor of a man 
essentially earnest. No poet from Chaucer till his own time 
equalled Dunbar in the range of genius. He could pass from 
broad jest toa pathos truer for its homeliness ; he had a play 
of fancy reaching to the nobler heights of thought, a delicacy 
joined with a terse vigor of expression in short poems that 
put the grace of God into their worldly wisdom. 

Of Dunbar’s principal poems, the first is ‘‘The Golden 
Terge,’’ written, probably, before the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. It is in stanzas of nine ten-syllablel lines, 
forming a peculiar measure allied to that of the balade, each 
stanza having a musical cadence of two rhymes thus interlaced, 
—aabaabbab. 


This poem also begins with the conventional May morning. The poet 
rose with the sun, saw the dew on the flowers, heard the songs of the 
birds, while a brook rushed, over pebbles and little waterfalls, among the 
bushes. The sound of the stream and song of the birds caused him to 
sleep on the flowers. In dream he then saw the river, over which there 
came swiftly towards him a sail, white as blossom, on a mast of gold, 
bright as the sun. A hundred ladies in green kirtles landed from the 
ship. Among them were Nature and Queen Venus, Aurora, Flora, and 
many more. May walked up and down in the garden between her sis- 
ters April and June, and Nature gave her a rich, painted gown. The 
ladies saluted Flora, and sang of love. Cupid and Mars, Saturn, Mer- 
cury, and other gods, were there, also playing and singing, all arrayed in 
green. The poet crept through the leaves to draw nearer, was spied by 
love’s queen, and arrested. Then the ladies let fall their green mantles, 
and were armed against him with bows, but looked too pleasant to be 
terrible. Dame Beauty came against him, followed by the damsels Fair 
Having, Fine Portraiture, Pleasaunce, and Lusty Cheer. Then came 
Reason in plate and mail, as Mars armipotent, with the Golden Targe, 
or shield, to be his defender. Youth, Innocence, and other maids did 
no harm to the shield of Reason. Sweet Womanhood, with all her good 
company, Nurture and Loveliness, Patience, Good Fame and Steadfast- 
ness, Benign Look, Mild Cheer, Soberness, and others, found their darts 
powerless against the Golden Targe. High Degree failed also; Estate 
and Dignity, Riches, and others, loosed against him in vain a cloud of 
arrows. Venus then brought in allegorical recruits, and re-arranged her 
forces. But reason, with the Shield of Gold, sustained the shock, till 
Presence threw a powder in his eyes that blinded him. Then Reason 
was jested at, and banished into the greenwood. The poct was wounded 
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the arms of Scotland. Nature, while crowning him, gave him a lesson 
in just rule. A like lesson she gave to the Eagle, when she crowned him 
King of Birds; and to the Thistle, who personified King James of Scot- 
land, when she crowned him with ruby, and bade him defend all others 
in the field. Then came the poet's welcome of the Tudor Margaret, 
when Nature glorified her as the Rose, the freshest Queen of Flowers; 
aad the poem closed with a song of hail and welcome to her from 
the merle, the lark, the nightingale, and from the common voice of 
the small birds, who, by their shrill chorus, woke the poet from his 
dream. 

Thus far in Dunbar’s work, we trace the tokens of his con- 
scious apprenticeship to Chaucer ; but in all his work after this 
point, we see proof that he has fully mastered his craft, and 
that he utters what is within him in a manner of his own. 
With vigorous homeliness in poetry, a certain coarseness was 
then often associated — coarseness which was not immorality, 
but consisted in plain utterance of truths belonging to the 
grosser side of life. This was common in Dunbar’s humorous 
poetry. It was used with noble purpose in his third great poem, 
—‘*The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins,’’ written in 1507,a 
piece in which new life was given to the old forms of allegorical 
poetry by the genius of a master. On the festival night before 
Lent, Dunbar saw heaven and hell, in a trance; and it scemed 
to him that Mahoun called for a dance among the fiends. As 
the Seven Deadly Sins joined in the dancing, the allegorical 
description of each one became vivid with intensity of life, and 
was realized to the imaginations of the people by a profound 
earnestness expressed with playful humor. This poem was 
followed by one purely humorous, which described another of 
the sports called for by Mahoun, ‘‘The Joust between the 
Tailor and the Soutar’’ (shoemaker). And this, again, was 
followed by an ironical ‘‘ Amends to the Tailors and Soutars,”’ 
with the refrain, ‘‘ Tailors and soutars, blest be ye!’’ which 
was but a new form of flyting. You tailors and soutars can 
shape anew a misfashioned man, cover with crafts a broken 
back, mend ill-made feet : 


“In erd ye kyth sic miracles here 
In heaven ye sall be sancts full clear, 
Though ye be knaves in this countrie: 
Tailors and soutars, blest be ye!’’ 
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to one another in the cathedral, but came to a compromise. In 
1515 the bishopric of Dunkeld became vacant, and Queen and 
Pope both nominated Gavin Douglas to the see; but he was 
accused of procuring bulls from Rome, and was made to feel 
the authority of his old rival at St. Andrews, who imprisoned 
him for about a year. He was released when the Duke of 
Albany became regent; and he got his bishopric by David 
Beaton’s mediation, although Andrew Steward did hold out 
against him, and fire on him from palace and cathedral. The 
new bishop carried his cathedral, like a fort, by force of arms, 
but without serious bloodshed. In 1521 the strife of parties 
compelled Gavin Douglas to take refuge in England. He was 
well received, and pensioned at the court of Henry VIII. In 
February, 1522, he was in Scotland declared a traitor. The 
revenues of his see were sequestrated, and the Pope was ap- 
pealed to lest by chance there might be given to Douglas the 
archbishopric of St. Andrew’s then again vacant. The office 
was given to some one else; and in the same year, 1522, 
Douglas died in London of the plague. 

As a poet, Douglas is chiefly remembered for his Enghsh 
version of the ‘‘ Aneid ; ’’ but he also wrote two original poems, 
‘*The Palace of Honor,’’ and ‘‘ King Hart.’’ The former is 
a court poem dedicated to James IV.; is in the measure 
adopted by Dunbar in ‘*The Golden Terge;’’ and is an 
allegory imitated in the usual way from poems that remained 
in fashion. On a May morning the poet entered a garden, 
swooned, and dreamed of a procession of Minerva and her 
court, Diana and her followers, Venus and all her train, with 
the court of the Muses, to the Palace of Honor. The palace 
was built on a high slippery rock with many paths, and but one 
leading to the summit. After much detail, classical and alle- 
gorical, after seeing the Muses cull flowers of rhetoric, Gavin 
Douglas awoke, wrote a lay in praise of Honor, and dedicated 
his poem to the king. Steady maintenance of right and duty, 
which runs through the literature of our country, is here, no 
doubt. We find it also in Gavin Douglas’s better poem of 
‘*King Hart,’’ an allegory of life, the Heart personified as 
Man. 
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As on king’s errand come; 
But in the glances of his eye, 
A penetrating, keen, and sly 
Expression found its home ; 
The flash of that satiric rage, 
Which, bursting on the early stage, 
Branded the vices of the age, 
And broke the keys of Rome. 


Still is thy name in high account, 
And still thy verse has charms, 

Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion King-at-Arms.” 

Never had king a poet-friend who preached to him more in- 
defatigably than Lindsay preached to James V. He sought 
incessantly to use his genius as a poet and his influence as a 
friend, for the benefit alike of his king and his country. First, 
there was ‘‘ Lindsay’s Dream,”’ the earliest of his longer works, 
written apparently in 1528, the first year of the king’s independ- 
ent rule. It contains 1,134 lines, and is throughout in Chau- 
cer’s stanza. In a prefatory epistle to the king, he reminded 
his master how 

** Quhen thou wes young, I bure ye in myne arm, 

Full tenderlie, tyll thou begouth to gang, 

And in thy bed oft happit thee full warme;” 
how he had been his playfellow in childhood, and had told him 
in his youth ‘‘ of antique stories and deeds martial ;’’ but now, 
he said, with the support of the King of Glory, he would tell a 
story altogether new. He told, in a prologue of the usual 
fashion, how, after he had lain sleepless in bed, he rose and 
went out, on a January morning, to the seashore, there climbed 
into a little cave high in a rock, and sat with pen and paper, 
meaning rhyme. But instead of rhyming, he wrapped himself 
well up, and after a wakeful night, was lulled to sleep by the 
sound of the waves, which he had been comparing to this false 
world’s instability. ‘* Iieir endis the proloug, and followis the 
dreme.”’ 


In his dream, he was taken by a guide, Dame Remembrance, first to 
hell, and then to heaven; and on his return toward earth, he asked about 
Paradise, and passed, with a significant transition, from Paradise to 
Scotland. Scotland, at his request, was shown to him by Dame Remem- 
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“* How as ane chapman beris his pack 
I bure thy grace upon my back, 
And sumtymes stridlingis on my nek, 
Dansand with money bend and bek; 
The first sillabis that thou did mute 
Was ‘Pa—Da— Lyn.’ Upon the lute 
Then playit I twenty springis perqueir 
Quhilk was great plesour for to heir; 
Fra play thou leit me never rest, 
But ‘Gynkertoun’ thou luffit ay best; 
And ay, quhen thow come fra the scuel 
Then I behaffit to play the fule.”’ 


In this poem, Lindsay chiefly recalled with strong censure the 
history of the ‘‘erection’’ of the young king at the age of 
twelve by new rulers, ‘‘ for commoun weill makand no cair,’’ 
and what Lindsay regarded as the wilful endeavor of those who 
then possessed him to corrupt and cheat him by base flatteries 
and allurements to a self-indulgence that would make him 
weakly subject to their will. The prelates who then ruled 
should have shamed to take the name of spiritual priests: 
‘* For Esyas in to his wark 

Calles thame lyke doggis that can nocht bark, 

That callit ar preistis, and can nocht preche, 

Nor Christis law to the people teche. 

Geve for to preche bene thare professioun, 


Qubhy sulde thay mell with court or sessioun, 
Except it war in spirituall thyngis.”’ 


There was discord among great lords, till suddenly the king 


escaped : 
‘Then rais ane reik, or ever I wyste, 
The quhilk gart all thare bandés bryste: 
Than thay allone quhilk had the gyding, 
Thay could nocht keip thare feit frome slyding; 
Bot of thare lyffés thay had sic dreid, 
That thay war faine tyll trott over Tweid.”’ 


John Upland was blithe, said Lindsay, to see order restored ; 
but it had yet to be restored in the spiritualty. The king was 
admonished, therefore, to have an eye to the clergy, and make 
their lives better conform to their vocation, make them preach 
earnestly, and leave their vain traditions, which deceived the 
simple sheep for whom Christ shed his blood, 
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answer to the king’s attack on his strict preaching of con- 
tinence. The other was a ‘‘Complaint and Public Confession 
of the King’s Old Hound, Bagsche.’’ Within the next three 
or four years, he wrote ‘‘ The Deploration of Queen Magda- 
lene ;’’ ‘* The Jousting of James Watson and Jolin Barbour; ”’ 
also a satire on the long trains worn by ladies, ‘¢ Ane Suppli- 
eatioun against Side Taillis;*’ and ‘* Kittie’s Confession,’’ an - 
attack on the confessional. Its doctrine is: 


**To the great God omnipotent 
Confess thy sin, and sore repent, 
And trust in Christ, as writis Paul, 
Who shed His blood to save thy soul; 
For none can thee absolve but He, 
Nor take away thy sin from thee.’ 


In 1546, he wrote a poem on the murder of Cardinal Beaton; 
at about the same time, also, his ‘‘ History of Squire William 
Meldrum,’’ —the best of his lighter strains; and in 1553, he 
finished his last and longest work, and one supremely grave — 
‘*The Monarchie; a Dialogue betwixt Experience and a 
Courtier, of the Miserable Estate of the World.’’ The first 
line of its Epistle to the Reader called it a ‘‘lytil quair of mater 
miserabyll.’’ There was, alas, no king to dedicate it to; but it 
was submitted to the rulers and priests, praying them to Chliris- 
tianize the laws, and remember that Scotland suffered war, 
famine, and pestilence, for sin. The Word of God must be 
taught, and the people repent of sin, before their enemies could 
have no might against the Christian banner. He divided his 
poem into a prologue and four books. 

David Lindsay was a poet of the same national type as John 
Gower. He had not the artistic genius of Dunbar, as Gower 
had not the artistic genius of Chaucer; but Gower and Lindsay 
had a like sense of God and duty, a depth of earnestness that 
was itself a power, a practical aim, and a directness in pursuit 
of it, that caused each in didactic poetry to ‘ write the ills he 
saw.’’ The points of difference are manifest; especially there 
was in Lindsay a vein of humor, which also belongs to the 
people whom he represented, but of which Gower seems to have 
had less than his share. 
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Wyatt followed the emperor, posted to England, was wise and 
active, but too good a man for diplomatic work in which he was 
not free to be true. 

From Spain, Wyatt wrote earnest letters to his son, on the 
model of Seneca’s epistles. Here are a few sentences from 
them: ‘‘ Make God and goodness your foundations. Make 
your examples of wise and honest men; shoot at that mark. 
Be no mocker; mocks follow them that delight therein. He 
shall be sure of shame that feeleth no grief in other men's 
shames. Have your friends in a reverence; and think unkind- 
ness to be the greatest offence, and least punished, among men ; 
but so much the more to be dread, for God is justicer upon that 
alone. . . . If you will seem honest, be honest; or else seem 
as you are.”’ 

In 1540, Wyatt had returned to his home at Allington. In 
that year came the fall of Thomas Cromwell, and after this Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, who had been one of Cromwell's friends, was 
sent in the winter of 1540-41 to the Tower, charged with dis- 
respect to the king, and traitorous correspondence with Cardi- 
nal Pole. There he wrote: 


“Sighs are my food; my drink they are my tears; 

Clinking of fetters such music would crave; 

Stink and close air away my life wears; 
Innocency is all the hope I have. 

Rain, wind, or weather I judge by mine ears; 
Malice assaults that righteousness should have. 

Sure I am, Bryan, this wound shall heal again; 

But yet, alas! the scar shall still remain.” 


About June, 1541, Wyatt was tried and acquitted. In July 
the king made some amends to him by a grant of lands in Lam- 
beth, and he showed him afterwards substantial kindness. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt went again to Allington, attended personally to 
the education of a nephew, wrote a rhymed ‘ Paraphrase of the 
Seven Penitential Psalms,’’ with a prologue of his own before 
each of them, and wrote also, in terza rima, three noble satires, 
two imitated from Persius and Horace, and one freely trans- 
lated from the Italian. The first and second were addressed to 
his friend, Jolin Poyntz, (1.) ‘‘of the mean and sure estate,’ — 
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thirty-nine years old. His friend, John Leland, published Latin 
‘¢ Neenie’’ (funeral songs) upon his death. His friend, the 
Earl of Surrey, then aged about twenty-five, mourned his loss 
in a little elegy, and drew his portrait, flattered, of course, but 
true to the main features, in a few stanzas, of which these are 
three : 
‘A visage stern and mild; where both did grow 
Vice to contemn, in virtue to rejoice: 
Amid great storms, whom grace assured so, 
To live upright, and smile at Fortune’s choice. 
“A tongue that served in foreign realms his king; 
Whose courteous talk to virtue did inflame 
Each noble heart; a worthy guide to bring 
Our English youth by travail unto fame. 
‘* A heart where dread was never so imprest 
To hide the thought that might the truth advance; 
In neither fortune loft nor yet represt, 
To swell in wealth or yield unto mischance.”’ 


Wyatt’s songs and sonnets, balades, rondeaux, complaints, 
and other little poems, closely and delicately imitate, with 
great variety of music, the forms fashionable in his time among 
poets of Italy and France. His sonnets, accurate in their 
structure, are chiefly translated from Petrarch ; many of his epi- 
grams are borrowed from the ‘‘ Strambotti’’ (fantastic conceits) 
of Serafino d’ Aquila, a Neapolitan poct; and his three satires 
are in imitation of the satires, in terza rima, of Alamanni, a 
Florentine poet. The longest of Wyatt’s amatory odes were 
taken from two canzoni of Petrarch. With all this, there is 
evidence in Wyatt’s poetry of strain for ingenuity of word and 
phrase, for the concetti or ingenious conceits which had been 
developed in Italian literature by imitators of Petrarch, and 
which had even begun to form a part of polite conversation in 
the chief Italian cities. Wyatt is to be remembered as the 
introducer of the true sonnet into English literature. His 
friend and fellow-poet, the Earl of Surrey, is generally spoken 
of as sharing with him in this service; but the credit of it is 
due especially to Wyatt, not only as the elder man and earlier 
writer, but as the one of the two who alone gave accurate 
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In 1543, after his return from that expedition, Surrey was 
gammoned before the Privy Council on a charge laid against 
him by the mayor, recorder, and corporation of London, for 
going about the streets at midnight in unseemly manner, with 
two companions, breaking windows of the citizens with stone- 
bows. He pleaded guilty, and was sent to the Fleet Prison. 
There he wrote a whimsical little ‘‘ Satire against the Citizens 
of London,”’ arguing that his object was to warn them of their 
sins, and, since preaching failed, 

“ By unknown means it likéd me 
My hidden burthen to express, 
Whereby it might appear to thee 
That secret sin hath secret spite; 
From justice’ rod no fault is free, 
But that all such as work unright 
In most quiet are next ill rest: 
In secret silence of the night 
This made me with a reckless breast 
To wake thy sluggards with my bow.” 


After a sufficient penance in the Fleet, he was during the fol- © 
lowing two years much engaged in military service on the Con- 
tinent ; finally, on the 12th of December, 1546, both he and his 
father were arrested, and sent, one by land, the other by water, 
to the Tower. They were of royal blood, and could be ruined 
easily by the suggestion to King Henry of any shadow of sus- 
picion that after his death they might aspire to the throne during 
the minority of his son Edward. Mainly upon a question of the 
royal quartering in his arms, as he had borne them for years 
with assent of the heralds, the Earl of Surrey was condemned 
to death as a traitor. His death-warrant was nearly the last 
signed by Henry VIII. ; signed with a stamp, since the dying 
king was himself become unable to write. Surrey was but 
thirty years old when he was beheaded on’ Tower Hill, on the 
21st of January, 1547, and the king died within a week, leaving 
the Duke of Norfolk’s death-warrant unsigned. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, was impetuous and lively, 
less inclined than Sir Thomas Wyatt to side with the church 
reformers, but liberal of mind, bold, frank, incapable of subter- 
fuge or falsehood. His ‘‘ Paraphrases’’ of the first five chapters 
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literature of his time. In his translation there are passages 
which seem to show that he was acquainted with Gavin Douglas's 
version of the ‘* Aneid’’ into heroic couplet, although that 
work was not printed till 1553. Nor were any of the poems 
of Wyatt or Surrey printed before the death of Henry VIII. 
They were handed about and read in written copies. The first 
collection of them in print was made, we shall find, with verse 
of other poets of less mark, in 1557. 

7. We have now to pay some attention to the poets of less 
note, who belong to the first half of the sixteenth century. 

One of these, Alexander Barclay, whose place and date 
of birth are unknown, was of Oriel College, Oxford. After 
leaving college he travelled abroad, and then became one of the 
priests of the College of St. Mary Ottery, in Devonshire. He 
was afterwards a Benedictine monk of Ely, then among the 
Franciscans of Canterbury. In 1546 he obtained the livings of 
Baddow Magna, in Essex, and of Wokey, in Somersetshire ; 
and he had also the living of All Saints, in Lombard Street, 
when he died, an old man, at Croydon, in 1552. He translated 
from some of the best authors of the Continent; and the most 
famous of his translations was that of Sebastian Brandt’s ‘* Nar- 
renschiff,’’ done into Chaucer’s stanza, with an occasional vari- 
ation, and published in 1508, with some additional home-thrusts 
of his own, as Barclay’s ‘‘ Ship of Fools.’’ Brandt called his 
book ‘‘ The Ship of Fools ’’ because no cart or coach was big 
enough to hold them all. The ship once ready, there was a 
great thronging for berths in her; but nobody was admitted 
who had sense enough to call himself a fool. Whoever set up 
for a wit.was welcome. One hundred and thirteen forms of 
folly were at last entered, with Brandt himself for their leader, 
as the Bookish Fool, who had many books, and was continually 
buying others, which he neither read nor understood. Various 
forms of human folly, among misers and spendthrifts, laborers, 
gamblers, beggars, huntsmen, cooks, etc., were passed in good- 
humored satirical review, with incidental bits of counsel upon 
the training of children and other subjects. The book was 
rhymed with homely vigor, and many a proverbial phrase in the 
Alsatian dialect ; it had, therefore, wide currency as a picture 
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proud cardinal.’’ It contains axes to signify cruelty, bulls’ 
heads for sturdy furiousness, a club for tyranny, and in the 
centre a figure described as 
“ The mastiff cur bred in Ipswich town 
Gnawing with his teeth a kingés crown.” 
The arms have this couplet above them, signifying Wolsey’s 
pride : 
“I will ascend, making my state so high 
That my pompous honor shall! never die; ’’ 
and these below : 
*O caltiff, when thou thinkest least of all, 
With confusion thou shalt have a fall.’’ 

10. Near the middle of the sixteenth century, the Scottish 
reformers completed ‘‘A Compendious Book of Godly and 
Spiritual Songs, collected out of sundrie parts of Scripture, 
with sundrie of other ballates changed out of prophaine sangis,”” 
and set the best of the gay tunes to new words, breathing love 
of God or defiance of the Pope, in this fashion : 

** The paip, that pagane full of pryd, 
Hee hes us blinded lang; 
For where the blind the blind doe gyde, 
No wonder both goe wrang. 
Of all iniquitie, 
Like prince and king, hee led the ring. 
Hay trix, trim goe trix, under the greenwode tree.” 

211. We have already traced the introduction of miracle- 
plays, first in Latin, then in English. We must now attend 
to a new kind of play called the “Morality-Play,” first per- 
formed in England during the first half of the fifteenth century, 
but not rendered thoroughly popular there until the period now 
under consideration. 

The morality-play does not represent a transition from the 
miracle-play to the true drama. Miracle-plays remained mira- 
cle-plays, and were still acted. The morality-play was simply 
an additional form of dramatic writing and acting. Its pecul- 
larity is this ; while the characters in the miracle-play are real 
persons, as God, Angels, Satan, Adam, Eve, Noah, Peter, and 
so forth, the characters in the morality-play are allegorical per- 
sons, — that is, moral qualities personified, —as Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Conceit, Sober Sadness, Magnificence, and so forth. 
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: 13, Lindsay’s morality-play, ‘‘ A Satire of the Three Es- 
tates,’’ is by far the more important. This was a public setting 
forth of the condition of the country, with distinct and practical 
suggestion of the reforms needed. On one occasion, in 1540, 
at the Feast of Epiphany, King James V. of Scotland had this 
play acted at Linlithgow, before himself and his queen, and the 
whole council, temporal and spiritual. At the end of the piece 
James warned some of the bishops who were present, that, if 
they did not take heed, he would send some of the proudest of 
them to be dealt with by his uncle of England. 

14. The rise of the modern drama, however, was not from a 
modification either of the miracle-plays, or of the morality- 
plays, but came, with the revival of letters, almost everywhere 
from imitation of the Latin dramatists. First, they were imita- 
tions actually written in Latin; afterward, they were imitations 
written in the language of the people for whom they were 
intended. Such was the case with the rise of the drama in 
England ; and there the first example of true dramatic writing 
in English was a comedy. 

15. There can be no doubt that the first known English 
comedy, although not printed until 1566, was produced in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. Its author was 
Nicholas Udall, born in Hampshire, in 1505 or 1506. In 
1520 he was admitted a scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree of M.A. in 1534. He be- 
came in succession master of Eton School, vicar of Braintree, 
prebendary of Windsor, and master of Westminster School ; 
he wrote translations from Erasmus and Peter Martyr; he was 
at one time very active as a preacher; and he died in 1564. 

He seems to have had a strong fondness for the writing of 
plays. In 1532, he assisted in writing ‘‘ The Pageant ’’ exhib- 
ited by the mayor and citizens of London when Anne Boleyn 
entered the city after her marriage. Udall was at that time 
a schoolmaster. In 1533 he published, and dedicated to his 
boys, ‘*Floures for Latin Spekynge,’’ selected and gathered 
out of Terence, and the same translated into English. The 
selections were made from the first three comedies of Terence. 
In 1534, Udall, who was highly esteemed for his scholarship, 
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I will keep ye right well from good raiment and fare; 

Ye shall not be kept but in sorrow and care. 

Ye shall in no wise live at your own liberty; 

Do and say what ye lust, ye shall never please me; 

But when ye are merry, I will be all sad; 

When ye are sorry, I will be very glad: 

When ye seek your heart's ease, I will be unkind; 

At no time in me shall ye much gentleness find ; ’’ 
and so forth, all reversible by change of punctuation. 

26. Early in the reign of Henry VIII. was introduced a splen- 
did and courtly dramatic entertainment, called the “ Masque,” 
which, a hundred years later, under Ben Jonson and Inigo 
Jones, reached great perfection, and an extraordinary favor 
among the nobility and royal family of England. 

Even so early as the reign of Edward III. a dramatic enter- 
tainment called a ‘‘ Disguising ’’ had formed part of the pleas- 
ures of the court. In a ‘‘ Disguising,’’ the performers wore 
merely peculiar costume; in a ‘* Masque,’’ besides that, they 
also covered the face. 

The Masque was introduced from Italy; its characters were 
taken by lords and ladies; and from the time of Henry VIII. 
to that of Charles I., it was an important feature in court 
entertainments. The chronicler Edward Hall has recorded 
that, at Greenwich, in 1512, ‘‘on the day of the Epiphany at 
night, the king, with eleven others, was disguised after the 
manner of Italy, called a Masque, a thing not seen before in 
England ; they were apparelled in garments long and broad, 
wrought all with gold, with visors and caps of gold. And after 
the banquet done, these masquers came in with six gentlemen 
disguised in silk, bearing staff torches, and desired the ladies to 
dance; some were content, and some refused; and after they 
had danced and communed together, as the fashion of the 
Masque is, they took their leave, and departed.’’ Holinshed has 
described a Masque at Greenwich in Henry VIII.’s time, with 
mechanical contrivances, and action in dumb show. A castle 
was built in the hall of the palace, with towers, gates, battle- 
ments, and mimic preparations for a siege. It was inscribed 
on the front ‘‘ Le Fortresse Dangereux.’’ Six ladies, clothed 
in russet satin overlaid with leaves of gold, and with gold 
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Mery Enterlude of a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Potecary, and a 
Pedlar,’’ the jest was, that after each had shown his humors — 
and here Heywood, although firm to the old Church, wrote as 
contemptuously as Sir David Lindsay of the Pardoner’s traffic 
— first rank was to be adjudged by the Pedlar to whichever of 
his three companions excelled in lying, since that was, in the 
way of business, common to all. The Palmer won with this: 
“ And this I would ye should understand, 

I have seen women five hundred thousand; 

And oft with them have some time tarried. 

Yet in all places where I have been, 

Of all the women that I have seen, 

I never saw nor knew, in my conscience, 

Any one woman out of patience.’’ 


PART IV. 


MODERN ENGLISH: 
1550 to the Present. 


CHAPTER I. 


SECOND HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
ENGLISH WRITERS OF LATIN; ENGLISH 
TRANSLATORS; WRITERS OF RELI- 
GIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


1. Appreach of the Elizabethan Era in Literature. — 2. Classical Study. —3. Writers 
of Beoks in Latin; Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith. — 4. Other Writers 
fu Latin. —5. George Buchanan. —6. The Translators from Greek, Latin, 
Itallan, and French ; Phaer; Twyne; Golding; Turbervile; Brooke; Paynter; 
North; Stanihurst ; Hall; Googe; Florio; Harrington; Carew; Fairfax; Sa- 
vile; Sylvester.— 7. Religious ‘Yritings; Whittingham; the Geneva Bibles 
the Bishops’ Bible.—8. John Knox.—9. John Fox. —10. Stephen Gosson.— 
11. Philip Stubbes. —12. Richard Hooker. 


L In entering upon the second half of the sixteenth century, 
we approach the most powerful and brilliant era in English liter- 
ature. At the beginning of this period, the youthful Edward 
VI. was on the throne of England. He died in 1553, and was 
succeeded by his half-sister, Mary, who reigned until her death 
in 1558. Then began the illustrious reign of Elizabeth, who 
ruled England until 1603. The literary splendor of the Eliza- 
bethan era did not begin, however, until the latter part of her 
reign, and it lasted through the reign of her successor. Most 
of the men who made the greatness and glory of Elizabethan 
literature were not born until about the time that Elizabeth 
ascended the throne, or afterward. Thus, Raleigh was born in 
1552, Hooker, Lyly, and Spenser about 1553, Sidney in 1554, 
Chapman in 1557, Warner about 1558, Bacon in 1561, Daniel 
in 1562, Marlowe and Shakespeare in 1564, Middleton about 
1570, Ben Jonson about 1574, Beaumont about 1586, Fletcher 
in 1576, and Massinger in 1584. 

2. The great impulse given, during the previous hundred 
years, to the study of the ancient literatures, was still felt in 
many ways:—in the study of those literatures, not only by 


professional scholars, but by men and women of high rank; in 
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drew foree for the real work of life out of his studies. He was especially 
familiar with Demosthenes, and said that the study of him taught Eng- 
lishmen how to speak their minds. At the death of Edward VL, he was 
one of those who sought to secure the succession of Lady Jane Grey. 
He was sent to the Tower, but for his learning his life was saved, and 
he was permitted to leave England. While abroad his estates were con- 
fiscated. He was seized by Philip at Brussels, and sent to England, 
where he escaped death by recantation. The queen then gave him 
means of life, but made life a torture by compelling him to sit on the 
bench at the judgment and condemnation of those heretics who did not 
faint in the trial of their faith. His age was but forty-three when he 
died, in September, 1557. He left many writings that have never been 
published; and those that he did publish are nearly all translations of 
Greek and of English into Latin. 

The later career of Sir Thomas Smith was more fortunate than that 
of his friend. He had been travelling among the universities of France 
and Italy towards the close of Henry VIII.’s reign, and took the doc- 
tor’s degree at Padua. After the accession of Edward VL, he was made 
provost of Eton; in 1548 he was knighted. Sir Thomas Smith became, 
like his friend Sir John Cheke, a secretary of state under Edward, and 
he was employed as an ambassador. Under Mary, he was deprived of 
all his offices, but had for his learning a pension of a hundred pounds. 
On the accession of Elizabeth, he rose to great honors, as ambassador 
and statesman, succeeding Burleigh as secretary of state, in which capa- 
city he died in 1577. His principal publication was a Latin treatise, 
‘De Republica Anglorum.”’ 

4, Other writers of books in Latin are the following: — Archbishop 
Matthew Parker, who published, in 1572, “‘De Antiquitate Britan- 
nicw Ecclesie;’? John Fox, the martyrologist, who wrote Latin plays 
on Scriptural subjects; Bishop John Jewel, who published, in 1562, 
“Apologia Ecclesis Anglican ;’? Gabriel Harvey, who published 
Latin poems entitled ‘‘Smithus,’? and ‘“Gratulationes Waldenses;’’ 
Richard Stanihurst, who published, in 1581, ‘‘De Rebus in Hibernia 
Gestis Libri IV.,” and, in 1587, a Latin life of St. Patrick; above all, 
the Scottish historian and poet George Buchanan. 

& George Buchanan was born at Killearn, Lennoxshire, 
in 1506. His father died, leaving his mother almost destitute, 
with five boys and three girls; and George was sent by James 
Heriot, a brother of hers, to Paris for his education. There he 
already wrote much Latin verse. His uncle’s death, two years 
afterwards, obliged him to come back without health or money. 
He made a campaign with French auxiliaries in sharp weather, 
lost health again, was in bed the rest of the winter, went to St. 
Andrews to study under old John Mair, with whom he went to 
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sometimes in Italy. During that time he made a special study 
of the religious controversies of the day. In 1566, at the age 
of fifty, Buchanan was made principal of St. Leonard’s Col- 
lege, in the University of St. Andrews. In the earliest child- 
hood of James VI., Buchanan became his tutor. George 
Buchanan was the best Latin poct this country had produced. 
He would seek to instil scholarship and theology of the Re- 
formed Church into the boy whose father was murdered, and 
whose mother was in England. Mary had escaped from Loch- 
jeven in 1568, nobles had gathered force to rally round her; 
they had been defeated at Langside by the Regent Moray, and 
the queen then fled across the border into England. There 
Elizabeth detained her. Mary’s party and her cause were the 
party and cause of Catholicism. The Scottish Reformers under 
Moray’s regency acted with Protestant England, and fell into 
disrepute even of subserviency to England. The question of 
Mary’s complicity in the murder of Darnley was in agitation at 
Elizabeth’s court, and in the case against her a chief part was 
played by eight letters and some verses cut into lengths of 
fourteen lines, and called sonnets of hers, said to have been 
found on the 20th of June, 1567, in a casket that Bothwell 
left behind him in Edinburgh. Then came, in 1572, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, to deepen the sense of danger 
from Catholicism. Sentence of death was resolved by Eliza- 
beth’s advisers upon Mary of Scotland, as a foremost cause of 
peril to the country. Elizabeth was not to be answerable for 
the act, but Mary was to be returned to Scotland with a secret 
understanding that she was returned for execution. Then it 
was that the Casket Letters were first published to the world. 
George Buchanan published anonymously, as an enforcement of 
the charges against Queen Mary, a Latin translation of the 
Casket Letters. 

During the last twelve or fourteen years of his life, Buchanan 
employed his mastery of Latin, and his knowledge of “events, 
in writing a history of Scotland-—‘* Rerum Scoticarum His- 
toria’’—in twenty books. It connected with the past the 
life of his own day, gave unity to all, and placed at the head 
of it the sense of nationality. It was in his nature to care 
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In 1587, he published a translation of ‘‘Du Plessis Mornay on The Truth 
of Christianity.” 

In 1567, George Turbervile published two translations —one of 
“The Heroical Epistles of Ovid,’’ six of them translated into blank 
verse, and the others into four-lined stanzas; the other of the Latin 
Eclogues of Mantuan, -an Italian poet, who had died in 1516. He 
also made versions from the Italian, notably ten ‘ Tragical Tales 
translated by Turbervile, in Time of his Troubles, out of sundrie 
Italians, with the Argument and L’Envoye to each Tale,” published in 
1576. 

From Italy, with French intervention, the story of ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ first came into English verse in 1562, two years before Shake- 
speare’s birth, as ‘‘ The Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet, written 
first in Italian by Bandell, and now in English by Ar. Br.,” that is, 
Arthur Brooke. Arthur Brooke took his poem from a French varia- 
tion on the story by Bandello, himself altering and adding; and upon 
this tale as told by Arthur Brooke, Shakespeare afterwards founded his 
play. 

William Paynter, clerk of the Office of Arms within the Tower 
of London, produced in 1566 the first voluine of ‘* The Palace of Pleas- 
ure,”’ containing sixty novels translated from Boccaccivu's ‘* Decameron.” 
In the following year he published, in a second volume, thirty-four more 
novels, partly taken from Bandello, whose tales first appeared at Lucca, 
in 1554. Among the novels included in Paynter’s second volume was 
another English version of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

In 1579, when Shakespeare was fifteen years old, and Francis Bacon 
was eighteen, Sir Thomas North published his translation of ‘ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives.””, This was not from the original Greek, but from the 
delightful French translation of Plutarch, published in and after 1567 
by Jacques Amyot, who was in those days the prince of French trans- 
lators. Sir Thomas North was himself an active member of the English 
band of translators produced by the revival of letters. Among his other 
translations was, in 1570, one from the Italian version of a famous Ara- 
bian fable-book called ‘‘Calilah i Dumnah,’”’ as ‘‘ The Morale Philoso- 
phie of Doni.’? But he is here named because it was chiefly in North's 
Plutarch that Shakespeare, as a playwright, learned his history of 
Rome. 

Richard Stanihurst, who has been mentioned already as the writer 
of an Irish chronicle in Latin, published at Leyden, in 1583, a transla- 
tion of the first four books of Virgil’s ‘‘ Aineid”’ into English hexame- 
ters. A small war against rhyme was then going on in England; and 
Stanihurst’s altempt at an English ‘‘ Virgil’? in Virgil's own measure 
was praised by those who encouraged the experiment, attacked by 
others. Had Virgil himself written in English in 1583, he would 
hardly have expressed Jupiter’s kiss to his daughter by saying, as 
Stanihurst made hiin say, that he ‘‘ bussed his pretty prating parrot,’ 
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Eton and Cambridge. and who published at the age af thirty. in 1581, 
+ Orlando Furioso in Euclish Hervica: Verse.” 

Tasso had im Elizabeth's reicu two Encclish transiators. The first wes 
Richard Carew, whose ~Godirey of Bulwiem:. or the Recouerie of 
Hierusalem.~ appeared in 154: the secoud wa: Bdward Faitax, whose 
translation appeared with the same tities in 14". Ji is in the octave 
rhyme of the origmal. one af the most musics] aud poetical of all Ene 
lish translations mio verse. Fairfax was ibe second son af Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, af Denton, in Yorkshire. He lived as a retired scholar at New- 
hal. in Kuaresboronch Forest. and. later in life. educated with his own 
children those of his brother Ferdinand, Lord Fairfax. One of these 
nephews became famous as the Fairfax of the civil wars Edward 
Fairfax himself lived into the reign of Charles L. and died in 122. 

In 15€1, Six Henry Savile, who had given Jesso.s 16 Queen Eliza 
beth in Greek and mathematics. published at Oxford a translation of 
“The Ende of Nero and Beginning of Galha. Fower Bookes of the 
Histories of Carnelius Tacitus: The Life of Acricola.”” 

A French poet of the sixteenth century, Du Bartas. had extraordinary 
repute in England not only as a writer according to the ephemera] taste 
of the time, but also as a French Huguenot for his accord with the rm 
ligious feeling of the English people. and because his aong was always 
upon sacred themes. In 1508, Joshua Sylvester, then thirty-five years 
old, translated into English the “ Divine Weeks and Works” of Du 
Bartas. Sylvester had begun in 1590. by publishing a translation of the 
poem of Du Bartas upon the battle of Ivry. ** A Canticle of the Victorie 
obtained by the French King Henrie the Fourth at Yvry. Translated 
by Josua Siluester, Marchant-aduenturer.” He had added another 
piece to that in 1592. There had been other translators from the French 
poet. In 1584, Thomas Hudson had published at Edinburgh a transla- 
tion of his ‘‘ History of Judith,’ made by command of James VI. An- 
other of these translators was William Lisle, of Wilbraham, who pub- 
lished a part of “‘ The Second Week” of Du Bartas in 1598, dedicated 
to Lord Howard ‘of Effingham, added the ‘“Colonies"’ in 1598, and 
translated, in all, four books. Another of his translators, at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign and beginning of the reign of James in England, was 
Thomas Winter. 


7. All writings during this period were pervaded by the spirit 
of theological and religious discussion, which itself entered into 
the most secular thought and conversation of the age. Somo 
writings, however, were avowedly theological and religious. 

At the head of these we may properly place the two English 
versions of the Bible which were produced early in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and which remained during the rest of her life com. 
monly in use. These were the Geneva Bible, which appeared 
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had contended, and which had remained in Cranmer’s Bible, 
giving the word * Church,”’ which Tyndal had avoided. But 
tendencies of thought are indicated by the fact, that, of eighty- 
five editions of the English Bible published in Elizabeth’s reign, 
sixty were of the Geneva version. 

8. John Enox was born in 1505, at Gifford, in East Lothian. 
He was educated in the grammar-school at Haddington, and in 
1522 matriculated in St. Andrews University, which then had 
John Mair for its provost. Te took priests’ orders, but was 
drawn to the side of the reformers; and became the friend 
and follower of George Wishart, a Scottish schoolmaster, who, 
about 1536, began to preach as a reformer. Wishart went to 
England and recanted, but, recovering more than his old bold- 
ness, came back to Scotland in 1543, and, though of gentle 
character, preached with intense enthusiasm. Thus he stirred 
among the people violent antagonism to the practices that he 
denounced, so that they wept over them in themselves, and 
raged at them in others. John Knox, to protect his beloved 
preacher, whose assassination had been once attempted, waited 
upon him, bearing a two-handed sword. Flesh and blood went 
for little in the growing heat of spiritual conflict. When Wish- 
art was seized as a heretic, Knox desired to share his fate; 
‘*Nay,’’ said Wishart, ‘‘ return to your bairns ’’ (pupils), 
*‘and God bless you. One is enough for a sacrifice.’” Wish- 
art’s martyrdom, in March, 1546, witnessed by Beaton from his 
velvet cushions at a window of the Castle of St. Andrews, was 
followed in May, 1546, by the murder of Beaton. The next 
year, Knox’s friends urged him to preach. He had renounced 
his priests’ orders, and said he had no vocation; but it was 
urged on him that every congregation has an inherent right to 
call any qualified person to he its teacher. So Knox began his 
preaching. In August of the same year, he was captured by 
the French, and remained for two years a prisoner in the French 
galleys. From 1549 to 1555, he was preaching in various parts 
of England and of the Continent, when, in the latter year, after 
a short visit to Scotland, he became the pastor of an English 
congregation at Geneva. There he worked with Calvin, who 
had become supreme, and made the city what Knox took to be 
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Elizabeth was unlucky for the argument of the reformer. Knox 
had cut off retreat from his position. He might rank Elizabeth 
with Deborah; but he had refused to clothe even Deborah with 
civil authority, not doubting that she had ‘‘ no such empire as 
our monsters claim.’’ Moreover, he had pledged himself to 
two more blasts from the same trumpet; and if his argument 
was good, the elevation of yet another woman to supremacy 
would make its enforcement only the more necessary. 

In 1559, Knox returned to Scotland, and began his career 
there as an aggressive and destructive religious reformer, and as 
a patriotic statesman. He died in 1572. His ‘‘ Historie of 
the Reformation of Religioun within the Realme of Scotland ”’ 
first appeared twelve years after his death, in 1584, published 
in Edinburgh, but printed in London, and afterwards partly 
suppressed in 1587 by the seizure and destruction of copies, at 
the order of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The whole grim 
energy of Knox’s character animates this recital of events in 
which and for which he lived. 

9. In 1563, was published the book that has ever since been 
famous as ‘‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs.’’ The real title is as 
follows: ‘‘ Acts and Monuments of these latter and perillous 
Dayes, touching matters of the Church, wherein are compre- 
hended and described the great Persecutions and _ horrible 
Troubles that have been wrought and practised by the Romishe 
Prelates, especiallye in this Realme of England and Scotlande, 
from the Yeare of our Lorde a Thousande unto the Tyme now 
present. Gathered and collected according to the true Copies 
and Wrytinges certificatorie, as wel of the Parties themselves 
that suffered, as also out of the Bishops’ Registers which were 
the doers thereof, by John Foxe.’’ To a right student the 
value of such a book is rather increased than lessened by the 
inevitable bias of a writer who recorded incidents that had for 
him a deep, real, present interest, and who had his own part 
in the passion of the controversy he describes. It vividly rep- 
resents one aspect of the strong life of the sixteenth century. 
The book, dedicated to the queen, was ordered to be set up in 
parish churches for the use of all the people, except in times 
of divine service. The author registered with controversial 
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most important work was that done with John Day. Fox cied 
in 1587. 

10. In the religious writings of this time, one finds many 
traces of the rising hostility of Puritanism towards social 
amusements, and especially towards the drama. An example of 
this is Stephen Gosson’s ** School of Abuse.’’ The author, 
born in 1555, and a graduate of Oxford, came to London in 
1576, aged twenty-one, attached himself at once to the new 
theatres, and wrote plays, which are now lost, —‘ Catiline’s 
Conspiracies ;’’ ‘* Captain Mario,’’ a Comedly ; ‘+ Praise at Part- 
ing,”? a Moral. Soon he was moved by the controversies of 
the time not only to abandon his new calling as a writer for 
the stage, but to join in attack upon the theatres. This he did 
in 1579, by publishing a short prose book called ‘‘ The School 
of Abuse, containing a Pleasaunt Invective against Poets, 
Pipers, Plaiers, Jesters, and such-like Caterpillers of a Com- 
monwelth ; setting up the Flagge of Defiance to their mischiev- 
ous exercise, and overthrowing their Bulwarkes, by Profane 
Writers, Naturall Reason, and Common Experience: a Dis- 
course as pleasaunt for Gentlemen that favour Learning, as 
profitable for all that wyll follow Vertue.”” This was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall in July, and was dedicated to Philip Sidney. 
But Philip Sidney, we learn, was ill pleased with the dedication 
to him of a book that set out with an attack on poetry; and 
Gosson’s ‘‘ School of Abuse ”’ is believed to have prompted 
Sidney to the writing of his ‘* Apology for Poetry. From the 
poets Gosson went on to the musicians, and then to the players. 
One passage in his attack upon them is worth notice. He said 
it might be urged that, whatever were the immoralities of ancient 
comedy, ‘‘ the comedies that are exercised in our days are better 
sifted, they show no such bran.’’ After comparing the immo- 
rality of the old plays with the morality of the new ones, he 
said, ‘‘ Now are the abuses of the world revealed; every man 
in a play may sec his own faults, and learn by this glass to 
amend his manners.’’ But admitting this, he added, ‘‘ If people 
will be instructed (God be thanked) we have divines enough to 
discharge that, and more by a great many than are well heark- 
ened to.’’ So that even in these days of its first infancy there 
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starched ruffs, even so lately as the 27th of May, 1582. She 
was dressing to attemi a wedding. aml. falling in a passion 
with the starching of her ruffs, said what causel a handsome 
gentleman to come into the room, who set them up for her to 
perfection, charmed her, and strangled her. When she was 
being taken out for burial, the coffin was so heavy that four 
strong men could not lift it. It was opened. The body was 
gone: but a lean and deformed black cat was sittiug in the 
coffin, *- setting of great rutfs and frizzling of hair, to the great 
fear and wonder of all the beholders.”” 

12 The literature of the Church of England was_repre- 
sented in the latter years of Elizabeth's reign by Richard 
Hooker, who was born at Heavitree, near Exeter, about 1333, 
He was to have been apprenticed to a trade, but his aptness for 
study caused him to be kept at school by his teacher, who per 
suaded young Richard Hooker’s well-to-do uncle, John, then 
Chamberlain of Excter, to put him to college for s year. John 
Hooker, a friend of Bishop Jewel’s, introduced his nephew to 
that bishop, who, finding the boy able and his parents poor, 
sent him at the age of fifteen to Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Edwin Sandys, Bishop of London, heard from Jewel the praises 
of young Richard Hooker, and, though himself a Cambrdge 
man, sent his son to Oxford that he might have Hooker, whose 
age then was nineteen, for tutor and friend. Other pupils came, 
and Hooker was on the most pleasant relations with them. In 
1577 he became M.A. and Fellow of his college. In 1579, ha 
was appointed to read the Hebrew lecture in his university, and 
did so for the next three years. He took holy orders, quitted 
Oxford, and married a seolding wife. We was shy and short- 
sighted, and had allowed her to be chosen forhim. Of himself 
it is said that he never was seen to be angry. In 1584 Hooker 
was presented to the parsonage of Drayton-Beauchamp, near 
Aylesbury ; and there he was found by his old pupil, Edwin 
Sandys, with Horace in his hand, relieving guard over his few 
sheep out of doors, and indoors called from his guests to rock 
the cradle. Sandys reported Hooker’s condition to his father, 
who had become Archbishop of York. In 1585 the oftlee of 
Master of the Temple became vacant, and Hooker, then thirty- 
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These four books treated, 1. Of laws in general; 2. Of the use 
of divine law contained in Scripture, whether that be the only 
law which ought to serve for our direction in all things without 
exception ; 3. Of laws concerning Ecclesiastical Polity, whether 
the form thereof be in Scripture so set down that no addition 
or change is lawful; and, 4. Of general exceptions taken against 
the Laws of the English Church Polity as being Popish, and 
banished out of certain reformed churches. What Hooker said 
of Travers, Travers had like reason to say of Hooker: for this 
was the work of a good man, in the eyes of thousands whom it 
may not have convinced on points of discipline ; a work perfect 
in spirit, earnest, eloquent, closely reasoned, and in the best 
sense of the word religious. In 1595 Richard Hooker left Bos- 
combe for the rectory of Bishopsbourne, three miles from Can- 
terbury, where he spent the rest of his life. In 1597 appeared 
the fifth book of his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’’? which was longer 
than all the other four together. He died in 1600, having, 
while his health failed, desired only to live till he had finished 
the remaining three books of the work, for which his life seemed 
to have been given him. His health suffered the more for his 
labor at them, but he did complete the remaining three books, 
though without the revision given to the preceding five; and 
they were published, two in 1648, and all in 1662. 
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a college lecturer on Greek. He was at home for a couple of 
years after 1540, during which time he obtained a pension of 
forty shillings from the Archbishop of York. It ceased at the 
archbishop’s death, in 1544. In that year Ascham wrote 
‘© Toxophilus ;’’ and in 1545, being then about twenty-nine 
years old, he presented ‘* Toxophilus ’’ to the king, at Green- 
wich, and was rewarded with a pension of ten pounds. 

*¢* Toxophilus ’’ was a scholar’s book, designed to encourage 
among all gentlemen and yeomen of England the practice of 
archery for defence of the realm. The treatise was divided into 
two books of dialogue between Philologus and Toxophilus ; the 
first book containing general argument to commend shooting, 
the second a particular description of the art of shooting with 
the long-bow. Ascham argued for it as a worthy recreation — 
one very fit for scholars — that in peace excludes ignoble pas- 
times, and in war gives to a nation strength. Men should 
seek, he said, to excel in it, and make it a study. Then he pro- 
ceeded in the second part of his work to treat it as a study. 
The book was published in 1545, with a dedication to Henry 
VIII., and a preface, in which Ascham justified his use of 
English. To have written in another tongue would, he said, 
have better advanced his studies and his credit; but he wished 
to be read by the gentlemen and yeomen of England. He could 
not surpass what others had done in Greek and Latin; while 
English had usually been written by ignorant men so meanly, 
both for the matter and handling, that no man could do worse. 
Ascham was, in his preface to ‘* Toxophilus,’’ the first to sug- 
gest that English prose might be written with the same scholarly 
care that would be required for choice and ordering of words if 
one wrote Latin. ‘‘ He that will write well in any tonguc,”’ said 
Ascham, ‘‘ must follow this counsel of Aristotle, to speak as the 
common people do, to think as wise men do; and so should 
every man understand him, and the judgment of wise men allow 
him. Many English writers have not done so, but using strange 
words, as Latin, French, and Italian, do make all things dark 
and hard.’’ The manly simplicity of Ascham’s own English is 
in good accord with his right doctrine. His Latin was so well 
esteemed that in the year after the appearance of ‘‘ Toxophi- 
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bringing-up I would gladly, if it so please you, use specially 
your good advice. I hear say you have a son much of his age 
[Ascham had three little sons]; we will deal thus together. 
Point you out a schoolmaster who by your order shall teach my 
son and yours, and for all the rest I will provide, yea, though 
they three do cost me a couple of hundred pounds by year: 
and besides you shall find me as fast a friend to you and yours 
‘ag perchance any you have.’ Which promise the worthy gen- 
tleman surely kept with me until his dying day.’’ The conver- 
sation went into particulars, and in the course of it Sir Richard 
drew from Ascham what he thought of the common going of 
Englishmen into Italy. All ended with a request that Ascham 
would ‘* put in some order of writing the chief points of this 
our talk, concerning the right order of teaching and honesty of 
living, for the good bringing-up of children and young men.”’ 
This was the origin of Ascham’s book called ‘* The School- 
master.’’ Ascham wrote in Latin against the mass, and upon 
other subjects connected with religious controversy. His deli- 
cate health failed more and more, and he ended his pure life as 
a scholar in 1568, at the age of fifty-three. His ‘* Schoolmas- 
ter ’’ was left complete, and published in 1570 by his widow, 
with a dedication to Sir William Cecil. Beseeching him, she 
said, to take on him ‘‘ the defence of the book, to avaunce the 
good that may come of it by your allowance and furtherance to 
publike use and benefite, and to accept the thankefull recognition 
of me and my poore children, trustyng of the continuance of 
your good memorie of M. Ascham and his, and dayly commend- 
yng the prosperous estate of you and yours to God, whom you 
serve, and whose you are, I rest to trouble you. Your humble 
Margaret Ascham.’’ The treatise is in two parts, one dealing 
with general principles, the other technical, as in ‘‘ Toxophi- 
lus;”’ the first book teaching the bringing-up of youth, the 
second book teaching the ready way to the Latin tongue. 
Great stress is laid in Ascham’s ‘‘ Schoolmaster ’’ on gentle- 
ness in teaching. As to the true notes of the best wit in a 
child, Ascham will take, he says, ‘*the very judgment of 
him that was counted the best teacher and wisest man that 
earning maketh mention of, and that is Socrates in Plato, 
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time nothing whiles I am with him. And when I am called 
from him I fall on weeping, because whatsover I do else but 
learning is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto 
me.’’ 

2. The work by which John Lyly is best remembered, 
‘¢ Euphues,’’ derived both its name and substance from Roger 
Ascham’s ‘‘ Schoolmaster.’’ Lyly was born in the Weald of 
Kent, about 1553; became a student of Magdalene College, 
Oxford, in 1569; took his degree of B.A. in 1573, and of 
M.A. in 1575; and was incorporated as M.A. of Cambridge in 
1579. It was in the spring of the year 1579 that he published 
‘sEuphues; or, the Anatomy of Wit.’’ This earnest book, 
written at the age of five and twenty, made Lyly’s reputation 
asawit. Its form is that of an Italian story, its style a very 
skilful elaboration of that humor for conceits and verbal antith- 
eses which had been coming in from Italy, and was developing — 
itself into an outward fashion of our literature. In form and 
style, therefore, it sought to win a welcome from those fashion- 
able people upon whose minds there was most need to enforce 
its substance. In substance it was the argument of Ascham’s 
** Schoolmaster’’ repeated: corruption of English life by the 
much going of our young men to Italy; the right development 
of the young mind by education on just principles, to a worthy 
life and a true faith in God. 

In the dedication of his ‘‘ Euphues”’ to Lord de la Warre, 
Lyly suggests that there may be found in it ‘‘ more speeches 
which for gravity will mislike the foolish than unseemly terms 
which for vanity may offend the wise.’’ He anticipates some , 
little disfavor from the ‘‘ fine wits of the day;’’ and his allu- 
sions to ‘‘ the dainty ear of the curious sifter,’’ to the use of 
‘* superfluous eloquence,’’ to the search after ‘‘ those that sift 
the finest meal and bear the whitest mouths,’’ sufficiently show 
that his own manner was formed on an existing fashion. ‘It 
is a world,’’ he says, ‘‘to see how Englishmen desire to hear 
finer speech than the language will allow, to eat finer bread than 
is made of wheat, to wear finer cloth than is wrought of wool; 
but I let pass their fineness, which can no way excuse my 
folly.’’ But Lyly being a master of the style he had adopted, 
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He had ended the first part with an intimation that Euphues was about 
to visit England, and promised, within one summer, a report of what he 
saw. In his second part, therefore, Euphues, bringing Philautus with 
him, lands at Dover, after telling a long moral story on the sea. The 
two strangers pass through Canterbury, and are entertained in a road- 
side house by a retired courtier. This personage keeps bees, and phi- 
losophizes over them; from him we hear the lengthy story of his love, 
enriched with numerous conceited conversations. In London the trav- 
ellers lodge with a merchant, and are admitted to the intimacy of a lady 
named Camilla, who is courted and who finally is married, though she 
be below his rank, by noble Surius. With Camilla and the ladies who 
are her friends, the strangers converse much in courtly fashion. Philau- 
tus of course falls in love with her, and worries her with letters; but he 
is at last led by Flavia, a prudent matron, to the possession of a wife in 
the young lady Violet. Every Englishwoman is fair, wise, and good. 
Nothing is wrong in England; or whatever is wrong, Lily satirizes with 
exaggerated praise. -The story is full of covert satire, and contains much 
evidence of religious earnestness. It is designedly enriched with love- 
tales, letters between lovers, and ingenious examples of those fanciful 
conflicts of wit in argument upon some courtly theme, to which fine 
ladies and gentlemen of Elizabeth's court formally sat down as children 
now sit down to a round game of forfeits. Having saved to the last a 
panegyric upon Queen Elizabeth, which blends an ounce of flattery 
with certainly a pound of solid praise in its regard for her as the 
mainstay of the Protestant faith, Euphues retires to Athens, where, as 
he says, ‘‘ Euphues is musing in the bottom of the mountain Silixsedra, 
Philautus is married in the Isle of England; two friends parted, the 
one living in the delights of his new wife, the other in contemplation of 
his old griefs.’’ 


The writing of these two books made Lyly famous, but not 
prosperous. He married, and settled in London; wrote a 
pamphlet of religious controversy; and was a diligent writer 
of plays, being among the playwrights who held the field before 
Shakespeare entered it. His misery was that he had depended 
on court patronage. In 1593 he wrote to Queen Elizabcth: 
‘“«Thirteene years your highnes servant, but yet nothing; 
twenty freinds that though they save they wil be sure, I find 
them sure to be slowe. A thousand hopes, but all nothing: a 
hundred promises, but yet nothing. Thus casting vpp the in- 
ventory of my freinds, hopes, promises, and tymes, the summa 
totalis amounteth to iust nothing. My last will is shorter than 
myne invencion ; but three legacies, — patience to my creditors, 
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project of her marriage with the Duke of Anjou. His uncle, 
Leicester, whose secret marriage with Lettice, Countess of 
Essex, had become known, was already under the queen’s dis- 
pleasure; and Sidney, after writing this letter, found it best 
to withdraw from court. Towards the end of March, 1580, he 
went to stay at Wilton with his sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, whom Spenser afterwards honored as 
“‘The greatest shepherdess that lives this day, 
And most resembling both in shape and spright 
Her brother dear;’’ 
and upon whose death, when her course was ended, Ben Jonson 
wrote : 
“Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 

Death, ere thou hast slain another 

Learn’d and fair and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 
Sidney remained there about seven months. Brother and 
sister worked together at that time upon a joint translation 
of ‘‘ The Psalms of David’’ into English verse. It was then 
also that Sidney occupied hours of his forced idleness by begin- 
ning to write for the amusement of his sister a long pastoral 
romance, in prose mixed with verse, according to Italian fash- 
ion, with abundance of poetical conceits — his ‘‘ Arcadia.’’ It 
was done at his sister’s wish, and as he wrote to her, ‘only 
for you, only to you. . . . For, indeed, for severer eyes it is 
not, being but a trifle, and that triflingly handled. Your dear 
self can best witness the manner, being done in loose sheets of 
paper, most of it in your presence, the rest by sheets sent unto 
you as fast as they were done.’’ This romance was not pub- 
lished by Sidney. Not long before his death, he said that he 
wished it to be burned. But it belonged to his sister, who 
valued it, and by her it was, after his death, prepared for the 
press, and published in 1590. Much of it was written during 
the summer of 1580, and the rest chiefly or entirely in 1581. 
Though long, Sidney’s ‘* Arcadia ’’ is unfinished except by the 
addition of a hurried close. It is a pastoral romance of the 
Italian school of Sanazzaro; but its intermixture of verse and 
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Shortly after writing his ‘‘ Apologie for Poetrie,’’ Sidney 
wrote his sonnets, — ‘‘ Passions’’ of the old conventional type, 
— meaning, as usual, to address them to some lady who de- 
served compliment, and of whom his conventional rhapsodies 
could not very well be taken seriously. As the Earl of Surrey 
addressed his love-exercises to a child for whom the court felt 
sympathy, Sidney paid the like compliment to an unhappy wife, 
Penelope Devereux, daughter of his old friend, the late Earl of 
Essex. Sidney gave her the place of honor in his sonnet-writ- 
ing, wherein she was to be Stella (‘‘ the Star’’), he Astrophel 
(‘‘ the Lover of the Star’’); and certainly, as all the court 
knew, and as the forms of such ingenious love-poetry implied, so 
far as love in the material sense was concerned, with as much 
distance between them as if she had shone upon him from above 
the clouds. Sidney’s ‘‘ Astrophel and Stella’’ sonnets were 
being written at the time when he was about to marry Fanny 
Walsingham; and in those earnest Elizabethan days, at the 
fitfully strict court of Elizabeth, since the character of such 
poetical love-passions was then understood, they brought upon 
Sidney’s credit not a breath of censure. 

Philip Sidney, at court again, after the months of retirement 
at Wilton, during which he wrote ‘‘ Arcadia,’’ was knighted by 
Elizabeth in January, 1583, when his age was twenty-eight. 
In the following March he was married to ‘Frances, eldest 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham. In 1584 the course of 
events led Sir Philip Sidney to advocate direct attack by sea 
upon the Spanish power. He would have Elizabeth come for- 
ward as Defendress of the Faith, at the head of a great Protes- 
tant league. He was a member of the Parliament that met in 
November, 1584; and in July, 1585, he was joined with the Earl 
of Warwick in the Mastership of the Ordnance. His strong- 
est desires caused him to look in two directions for his course 
of action: he might aid in direct attack on the Spanish pos- 
sessions, which, as source of treasure, were a source of power; 
he might aid in the rescue from Spain of the Netherlands. 
During a great part of the year 1585 his mind was very much 
with Drake and Raleigh. In November, 1585, Sidney went to 
the Netherlands to take part in the struggle of the people of 
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published in folio by Oporinus, at Basle, in 1557 and 1559. 
Though inaccurate, and warped by the controversial heat of 
the time, it is important as an aid to the study of our early 
literature. 

The days that were to produce great poets produced also 
discussions on the art of poetry. Young King James of 
Scotland had tried his ’prentice hand at this; Sidney had 
written ‘‘ An Apologie for Poetrie.’”?” William Webbe, of 
whom little is known, was a Cambridge man, who took his 
B.A. about 1573, and was a friend of Harvey and Spenser. 
He was afterwards private tutor in the Sulyard family, at the 
manor-house of Flemings, near Chelmsford, and there he wrote 
in the summer evenings ‘‘ A Discourse of English Poetrie,’’ 
which was printed in 1586. Webbe shared Gabriel Harvey’s 
interest in the reformed English versifying. His book, which 
dwells much on Phaer’s ‘ Virgil,’? and most upon Spenser’s 
‘¢ Shepherd’s Calendar,’’ leads up to a discussion of metres, 
with special reference to Latin models and to his own transla- 
tion of the first two Eclogues of Virgil into English hexameters ; 
beginning thus: 

‘‘Tityrus, happilie thou lyste tumbling under a beech tree, 

All in a fine oate pipe these sweete songs lustilie chaunting.” 
Webbe added to his little book a summary of Horace’s ‘“‘ Art 
of Poetry,’’ taken from George Fabricius, of Kemnitz, himself 
a very good poet in Latin, who died in 1571. 

Another Elizabethan book upon the art of verse was by 
George Puttenham— ‘The Arte of English Poesie, con- 
trived into Three Bookes; the first of Poets and Poesie, the 
second of Proportion, the third of Ornament,’’ — written about 
1585, and published in the spring of 1589. The author, who 
cited a dozen other works of his own which are lost, was 
born about 1530, had been a scholar at Oxford, had delighted 
in verse and written it, had seen the courts of France, Spain, 
Italy, and the Empire, was skilled in French, Italian, and 
Spanish, as well as in Greek and Latin; and in England he 
was one of the queen’s gentlemen pensioners. Ilis book is a 
systematic little treatise, dealing with the origin and nature of 
poetry: its several forms, as satire, comedy, tragedy, etc. : its 
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tentious extracts from ancient moral philosophers, etc., called 
‘* Politeuphuia, or Wit’s Commonwealth.’’ It was designed 
chiefly for the benefit of young scholars, was popular, and often 
afterwards reprinted. Inthe same year, 1598, Francis Meres, 
M.A., published ‘‘ Palladis Tamia: Wit’s Treasury, being the 
Second Part of Wit’s Commonwealth,’’ 12mo, of 174 leaves, 
Euphuistic, as its title indicates, and also designed for instruc- 
tion of the young. This book contained a brief comparison of 
English poets with Greeks, Latins, and Italians; and is espe- 
cially remembered for its allusion to Shakespeare, showing the 
exalted opinion of him as a poet and dramatist, held by his 
immediate associates : ‘‘ As the soule of Euphorbus was thought 
to live in Pythagoras, so the sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives 
in mellifluous and hony-tongued Shakespeare ; witnes his ‘ Ve- 
nus and Adonis,’ his ‘ Lucrece,’ his sugred ‘Sonnets’ among 
his private friends, etc. As Plautus and Seneca are accounted 
the best for comedy and tragedy among the Latines, so Shake- 
speare among the English is the most excellent in both kinds 
for the stage. . . . As Epius Stolo said that the Muses would 
speake with Plautus’ tongue, if they would speak Latin, so I 
say that the Muses would speak with Shakespeare’s fine-filed 
phrase, if they would speake English.’’ 

6. In the year 1661 appeared an interesting ‘‘ Life of Wol- 
sey,’ by George Cavendish, who had entered Wolsey’s ser- 
vice as a gentleman usher about the year 1519, had been faith- 
fully attached to him during the last ten years of his life, and 
had spoken with the king immediately after Wolsey’s death. 
He was invited into Henry’s service; but presently retired to 
his own little estate in Suffolk, with the wages due from the 
cardinal, a small gratuity, and six of the cardinal’s best cart- 
horses to convey his furniture. His book, which was written 
about the year 1554, was used as a source of information by 
the chroniclers whom Shakespeare read. 

Richard Grafton, who completed Hall’s Chronicle, pro- 
duced in 1563 ‘* An Abridgement ;’’ and in 1565 ‘* A Manual 
of the Chronicles of England,’’ from the Creation to the date 
of publication ; and in 1568 and 1569, in two folios, ‘‘ A Chroni- 
cle at large and meere History of the Affayres of Englande and 
Kinges of the same.’’ 
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of voyagers by whom a north-west passage to Cathay and 
India had been attempted. By this route only, he argued, we 
could share the wealth derived by Spain and Portugal from 
traffic with the East; be unmolested by them in our course; 
and undersell them in their markets, besides finding new 
sources of wealth, and founding colonies for the relief of 
overcrowded England. This treatise revived interest in the 
subject. It passed from hand to hand in MS., and was printed 
in 1576, the year in which Martin Frobisher started, on board 
‘The Gabriel,’’ of twenty-five tons’ burthen, upon the first of 
his three voyages in search of a north-west passage. 

In 1588 Thomas Hariot, who had been of the unfortunate 
colony under Ralph Lane sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh to 
settle upon Roanoke Island, published ‘*A Briefe and True 
Report of The New Found Land of Virginia,”’ etc., in which 
he described the cultivation by the natives of the herb which 
they called ‘¢ appowoe ;’’ but the Spaniards, ‘‘tabacco.’’ ‘+ They 
use to take the fume or smoke thereof by sucking it through 
pipes made of claie into their stomacke and heade,’’ with 
wonderfully good results. ‘*We ourselves,’’ Hariot added, 
‘¢during the time we were there, vsed to suck it after their 
maner, as also since our returne, and have found manie rare 
and wonderful experiments of the vertues thereof; of which 
the relation would require a volume by itselfe: the vse of it by 
so manie of late, men and women of great calling as else, and 
some learned phisitions also, is sufficient witnes.’’ 

The narratives of our adventurous seafarers were in those 
days treasured for posterity by Richard Hakluyt, who was 
born at Eyton, Herefordshire, in 1553. He was educated at 

' Westminster School, and Christchurch, Oxford, and delighted 
always in tales of far countries and adventure by sea. He 
entered the church, went to Paris in 1584 as chaplain to the 
English ambassador, and was made prebendary of Bristol. In 
1582, when he was twenty-nine years old, Hakluyt issued his 
first publication, ‘‘ Divers Voyages Touching the Discovery of 
America, and the Lands adjacent unto the same, made first of 
all by our Englishmen, and afterward by the Frenchmen and 
Bretons: and certain Notes of Advertisements for Observa- 
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tions, necessary for such as shall hereafter make the like at- 
tempt.’’ Hakluyt also translated books of travel from the 
Spanish; but his great work was that which first appeared in 
folio in 1589, —‘* The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffics, 
and Discoveries of the English Nation.’’ 


CHAPTER III. 


SECOND HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


1. Poetical Miscellanies.—2. Devotional Poetry; Parker; Sternhold and Hopkins. 
—8. Thomas Tusser.— 4. Thomas Sackville.—6. ‘A Mirror for Magistrates.” 
—6. Nicholas Grimald.—7. Thomas Churchyard.—8. George Turbervile. — 
9. George Gascoigne. — 10. Gabriel Harvey. — 11. Edmund Spenser. — 12. 
Falke Greville. —18. George Whetstone. — 14. Thomas Watson. —15. William 
Warner. — 16. Henry Constable and Robert Southwell.— 17. Sir John Davies. 
—18. First English Tragedy.—19. Translations of Latin Tragedies. — 20. 
Development of the Drama in England; Richard Edwards; Actors and Thea- 
tres. — 21. Thomas Lodge.— 22. Anthony Munday. — 23. The Writers of Plays. 
— 24. George Peele. — 25. John Lyly.— 26. Robert Greene.— 27. Henry Chet- 
tle. —28. Thomas Kyd.—29. Thomas Nash. — 80. Christopher Marlowe. 


L Tne sweet spirit of song rises in the early years of 
Elizabeth’s reign like the first chirping of the birds after a 
thunder-storm. “Tottel’s Miscellany,” issued in June, 1557, 
as ‘‘Songes and Sonnettes, written by the Ryght Honorable 
Lorde Henry Haward, late Earl of Surrey, and other,’’ was as 
a brake from which there rose, immediately before her rule 
began, a pleasant carolling. Among the smaller song-birds 
there were two with a sustained rich note, for in this miscel- 
lany were the first printed collections of the poems of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey. This is our carliest 
poetical miscellany, if we leave out of account the fact that 
pieces by several writers had been included, in 1532, in the 
first. collected edition of Chaucer’s works. Tottel’s first edi- 
tion contained two hundred and seventy-one poems, the second 
contained two hundred and eighty; but thirty poems which 
appeared in the first edition were omitted in the second which 
appeared a few weeks later, so that between the two there were 
three hundred and ten poems in all. In 1559 there was a third 
edition of ‘‘ The Miscellany ;’’ in 1565, the year after Shake- 
speare’s birth, a fourth; the eighth, and last of the Elizabethan 
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marks. He desired to do with his psalms in England whst had 
been done in France by Marot. *- thinking thereby that the 
courtiers would sing them instead of their sonnets, but did not, 
only some few excepted.’’ whose religion we respect more than 
their taste. In the year in which Sternhold died, there ap- 
peared, with a dedication to Edward VI., a new edition of 
‘¢ All sach Psalms of David as Thomas Sternhold, late grome 
of the Kinges Majestyes robes, did in his lyfe time drawe into 
Englysshe metre.’’ This contained thirty-seven Psalms by 
Sternhold, and seven by John Hopkins, a Suffolk clergyman 
and schoolmaster, who joined in his labor. To an edition of 
1551, Hopkins added seven more psalms of his own. Hopkins 
and others then worked on with the desire to produce a com- 
plete version of the Psalms of David into a form suited for 
congregational singing. This was at last accomplished, as 
above mentioned, in 1562. 

3. As poetry in this time had its side looking toward religion, 
so it had its side looking toward trade, manual toil, and the 
material well-being of England. The most conspicuous example 
of this is Thomas Tusser. He was born about 1515, at 
Rivenhall, in Essex, was first a chorister at St. Paul’s, and 
then was placed at Eton under Udall, of whom he says: 

‘“‘From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 

To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me 

At once I had. 

For fault but small, or none at all, 

It came to pass thus beat I was: 

See, Udall, see, the mercy of thee 

To me, pvor lad.”’ 
Tusser went from Eton to Cambridge, was fourteen years at 
court under the patronage of Lord Paget, then took a farm in 
Suffolk, and rhymed about farming. He first broke out in 1557 
with his ‘‘ Hundred Good Points;’’ but his crop of rhyming 
maxims had increased five-fold by the year 1573, when Richard 
Tottel published Tusser’s ‘‘ Five Hundreth Points of Good 
Husbandry,’’ giving the round of the year’s husbandry month 
by month, in a book of nincty-eight pages, six and a half 
quatrains to a page. Tusser’s strength may have been in high 
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death, and made a baron as Lord Buckhurst. He rose in the 
state, and after the death of Lord Burghley in 1598, succeeded 
him as High Treasurer of England. Early in the next reign, 
in 1604, Sackville was made Earl of Dorset ; and by either one 
of these three names, indiscriminately, Sackville, Buckhurst, 
and Dorset, is he mentioned in English literature. 

Sackville’s claim to perpetual remembrance as a poet rests 
upon his ‘* Induction ’’ to a series of poetical tragedies written 
by several hands, and called ‘‘ A Mirror for Magistrates.’’ The 
‘s Induction ’’ was first published in 1563. It follows the old 
forms, and is an allegory in Chaucer’s stanza. Opening, not 
with a spring morning, but with winter night and its images of 
gloom and desolation, the poet represents himself abroad, 
mourning the death and ruin of all summer glory, when he 
meets a woe-begone woman clad in black, who is allegorically 
painted as Sorrow herself. Her home is among the Furies in 
the infernal lake : 

‘‘ Whence come I am, the dreary destiny 
And luckless lot for to bemoan of those 
Whom fortune, in this maze of misery, 
Of wretched chance, most woeful mirrors chose, 
That, when thou seest how lightly they did lose 
Their pomp, their power, and that they thought most sure, 
Thou mayest soon deem no earthly joy may dure.” 
By Sorrow the poet was to be taken 
“* First to the grisly lake, 
And thence unto the blissful place of rest, 
Where thou shalt see, and hear, the plaint they make 
That whilom here bare swing among the best.” 
The descent of Avernus and the allegorical figures within the 
porch and jaws of hell — Remorse of Conscience, Dread, Re- 
venge, Misery, Care, Sleep, Old Age, Malady, Famine, War, 
Deadly Debate, Death — are described with dignity and energy 
of imagination. The poet, and Sorrow his guide, were ferried 
across Acheron, passed Cerberus, and reached the horror of the 
realm of Pluto. At the cry of Sorrow the rout of unhappy 
shades gathered about them; and first Henry Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, when he could speak for grief, began his plaint, 
bade Sackville mark well his fall, 
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‘work proposed to him by the printer. and soon had associated 
with him in the task George Ferrers, who had been educated 
at Oxford and at Lincoln’s Inn. had been a member of partia- 
ment, had translated Magna Charta and other statutes from 
French into Latin and English. had composed interludes for 
the court, and in 1552 was the king’s Lord of Misrule at Green- 
wich for the twelve days of Christmas. 

Chiefly by these two men. the first series of metrical biogra- 
phies, called ‘* A Mirror for Magistrates,’’ was written; and 
it was in part printed in 1555, but was stopped by the interven- 
tion of Stephen Gardiner, who was then Lord Chancellor, and 
who died in November of that year. After the accession of 
Elizabeth, a license was obtained. in 1559, and in that year 
‘CA Mirror for Magistrates ’’ was first issued. It had a prose 
introduction, showing how it was agreed that Baldwin should 
take the place of Boccaccio, that to him the wretched princes 
should complain, and how certain friends ‘‘took upon them- 
selves every man for his part to be sundry personages.’’ Then 
they opened books of chronicles, and ‘‘ Maister Ferrers (after 
he had found where Bochas left, which was about the end of 
King Edward the Third’s reign) said thus: —‘I marvel what 
Bochas meaneth, to forget among his miserable princes such as 
were of our own nation. . . . Bochas, being an Italian, minded 
most the Roman and Italian story, or else, perhaps, he wanted 
the knowledge of ours. It were, therefore, 2 goodly and nota- 
ble matter to search and discourse our whole story from the first 
beginning of the inhabiting of the isle. But seeing the printer’s 
mind is to have us follow where Lydgate left, we will leave that 
great labor to other that may intend it, and (as one being bold 
first to break the ice) I will begin at the time of Richard the 
Second, a time as unfortunate as the ruler therein.’’’ Ferrers 
began, therefore, with the fall of Robert Tresilian, Chief Justice 
of England, in Chaucer’s stanza, with the lines lengthened 
from ten syllables to twelve. There are some other measures ; 
but the greater part of ‘‘ A Mirror of Magistrates’’ is in 
Chaucer’s stanza, with prose talk by the company between the 
tragedies. The work, as published in 1559, contained nineteen 
tragedies ; beginning with ‘‘ Tresilian,’ and ending with ‘* Ed- 
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famous work, Warton says: ‘It is reasonable to suppose that 
the publication of ‘A Mirror for Magistrates’ enriched the 
stores and extended the limits of our drama. These lives are 
so many tragical speeches in character. They suggested scenes 
to Shakespeare. Some critics imagine that historical plays 
owed their origin to this collection. At least it is certain that 
the writers of this ‘ Mirror’ were the first who made a poetical 
use of the English chronicles recently compiled by Fabyan, 
Hall, and Holinshed, which opened a new field of subjects and 
events, and, I may add, produced a great revolution in the state 
of popular knowledge.’’ 

6. Nicholas Grimald was born about 1519, in Hunting- 
donshire, was educated at Christ’s College, took his B.A. in 
1540, in 1542 was incorporated at Oxford, and elected a pro- 
bationer fellow of Merton College, Oxford. In the first edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,’’ two poems of his were published, 
which have especial interest as the first specimens in English 
of original blank verse. One was a piece of one hundred and 
fifteen lines, on ‘‘ The Death of Zoroas, an Egyptian Astrono- 
mer, in First Fight that Alexander had with the Persians,’ 
beginning : 

“Now clattering arms, now raging broils of war, 
Can pass the noise of taratantars’ clang”? — 
(‘* taratantars ’’ altered in the next edition to ‘‘ dreadful trum- 
pets’’). The other was a somewhat shorter piece, upon the 
‘¢ Death of Cicero.’’ Grimald, who also distinguished himself 
as a translator, died, probably, in 1562. 

7. Thomas Churchyard, born at Shrewsbury about 1520, 
and a soldier in his earlier years, was not only the author of 
two of the better class of tragedies in ‘‘ A Mirror for Magis- 
trates’? —‘* Jane Shore ’’ and ‘‘ Wolsey ’? —but a busy poet, 
whose literary activity began with Elizabeth’s reign, and con- 
tinued to its close. He died in 1604, after an unprosperous 
life of dependence upon patrons, and had these lines for 
epitaph : 

“Poverty and poetry his tomb doth inclose; 
Wherefore, good neighbors, be merry in prose.”’ 


His ‘“‘Davie Dicar’s Dream,’’ published in 1563, produced 
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first acted version of a Greek play, was, like ‘‘ Gorboduc,”’ 
written in blank verse, and with a dumb-show before every act. 
In 1572, Gascoigne published ‘* A Hundreth Sundrie Floures 
bound up in one small Poesie.’’ He had then Lord Grey of 
Wilton, a strict Calvinist, for patron, and was, at the time 
of publication, a captain in the Netherlands under William of 
Orange, who, in July of that year, was declared by the deputies 
of eight cities stadtholder of Holland. Gascoigne’s adventures 
in the Netherlands were over, and he was living at Walthamstow 
in 1575, when he described ‘‘ The Princely Pleasures at Kenil- 
worth,’’ began his satire called ‘‘ The Steel Glass,’’ and pre- 
fixed verses of commendation to a book of Turbervile’s. In 
1576, George Gascoigne published ‘* The Steel Glass,’’ and 
‘¢ The Complaint of Philomene,’’ besides ‘‘ A Delicate Diet for 
Daintie-mouthde Droonkards,’’ and in October, 1577, he died. 
The ‘* Complaint of Philomene ”’ is, in form of elegy, the fable 
of ‘* The Nightingale.’’ ‘* The Steel Glass ’’ is a clever satire, 
which upholds with religious earnestness a manly and true life. 
Satire, who has Plain Dealing for father, Simplicity for mother, 
and Poesy for sister, complains here that his sister has been 
married to Vain Delight, and that every man will have a glass 
*¢to see himself, yet so he seeth him not: ’’ 
“That age is dead and vanished long ago 

Which thought that steel both trusty was and true, 

And needed not a foil of contraries, 

But showed all things even as they were indeed. 

Instead whereof our curious years can find 

The crystal glass which glimseth brave and bright, 

And shows the thing much better than it is, 

Beguiled with foils of sundry subtle sights, 

So that they seem, and covet not to be.”’ 
Gascoigne’s satire therefore resolves to hold up the faithful 
glass of burnished stecl, and from it show true images of men. 
The poem is in about cleven hundred lines of blank verse, and 
is the first example in our language of a poem of any length, 
and not dramatic, written in that measure. It is also the only 
example, before Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ of an English poem 
of any length in blank verse, except an insignificant work by 
W. Vallans, published in 1590, as ‘‘The Tale of the Two 
Swans.”’ 
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Spenser now was joined, — small personal incidents that had 
much to do with the movement and quality of English poetry 
in those days, and since. 

Harvey long survived both his friends, dying, in extreme old 
age, in 1630 or 1631. He wrote the poem by ‘“ Hobbinol”’ 
prefixed to ‘* The Faery Queen,’’ and he had a furious contro- 
versy with the dramatists Greene and Nash. We are most 
interested now in his three letters respecting the ‘‘ English 
reformed versifying,’’ which meant a fancy of the day among 
some university men who discussed literature together — Har- 
vey, Spenser, Sidney, and Sidney’s friends and college com- 
panions, Edward Dyer and Fulke Greville, with others — for 
the abolishing of rhyme and introduction of the Latin system 
of quantity into English verse. They were amusing themselves 
with English hexameters, sapphics, and other forms derived 
from the old Latin poetry. Spenser sent Harvey four lines of 
hexameter as a sample, and asked, ‘‘ Seem they comparable’ to 
those two which I translated you extempore in bed the last 
time we lay together in Westminster? ’’ He observed difficulties 
in accent, and, desiring a fixed system to work upon, wished 
Harvey would send him ‘‘the rules and precepts of art which 
you observe in quautities, or else follow mine that M. Philip 
Sidney gave me, being the very same which M. Drant devised, 
but enlarged with M. Sidney’s own judgment, and augmented 
with my observations, that we might both accord and agree in 
one, lest we overthrow one another and be overthrown of the 
rest.”’ 

1L Edmund Spenser was born in or about the year 
_ 1553. He belonged to a branch of the family of the Spencers 
of Althorpe, Northamptonshire; and, though born in London, 
his home as a boy was in the North of England, probably upon 
the Yorkshire border of Lancashire. In 1569 he entered Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, as a sizar. In the same year there 
was published a book devised by S. John Van der Noodt, a 
refugee from Brabant, called ‘‘ A Theatre wherein be repre- 
sented as well the Miseries and Calamities that follow the 
Voluptuous Worldlings, as also the great Joys and Pleasures 
which the Faithful do enjoy. Au Argument both Profitable and 
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ing as private secretary to Arthur. Lord Grev of Wilton, a strict 
Paritan, who in that month arrived in Dublin as Lord Depaty 
of Ireland. A great part of Ireland was then in insurrection ; 
and rough and merciless work was to be done by Lord Grey 
and his soldiers, among whom was Captain Walter Raleigh, then 
twenty-eight vears old, and perhaps then beginning his mem- 
orable friendship with the poet. Raleigh's energy was over- 
bearing, and weak leaders did not love the bold. proud, and 
plain-spoken captain, who shone in conflict with the rebels, 
and in suggestion of policy for quelling the rebellion; until, in 
December, 1581, he was sent back to the court at London with 
despatches. 

After the massacre at Del Oro, Spenser returned with Lord 
Arthur Grey to Dublin. In 1581, Spenser was made Clerk of 
Degrees and Recognizances in the Irish Court of Chancery, 
and received also a lease of the lands and abbey of Ennis- 
corthy, in Wexford County. He transferred the lease within a 
year ; and in 1582, Lord Arthur Grey, ‘* after long suit for his 
revocation, received her Majesty’s letters for the same.’’ Spen- 
ser remained in Ireland as an English government official. In 
1588 he vacated his post in the Irish Court of Chancery, on 
being appointed clerk to the Council of Munster. In 1589 he 
came to London with Sir Walter Raleigh, to present to the 
queen the first three books of ‘“‘The Faery Queen,’’ which 
were first published in 1590. 

His ‘‘Shepherd’s Calendar ’’ had been reprinted in 1581 and 
1586, and he was known to a limited number of people as a 
promising young poct. His fame was now about to rise upon 
the world. He was introduced by Raleigh to Elizabeth, and 
published in 1590 the first section, containing the first three 
books, of ‘‘ The Faerie Queene, Disposed into Twelve Books, 
Fashioning XII. Morall Vertues.’’ It was dedicated to her 
Majesty, and had a prefatory letter addressed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, dated Jan. 23, 1589 (New Style, 1590). Spenser had 
been at work on his great poem for more than ten years, and the 
part of it now published was received with universal admiration. 
This sudden burst of renown caused the publisher to get to- 
gether a volume of other poems by Spenser, which he published 
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“ And there, though last, not least, is Aetion; 
A gentler shepherd may no where be found: 
Whose Muse, full of high thoughts’ invention, 
Doth like himselfe heroically sound.” 


This was not published until 1595, and in the same year ap- 
peared Spenser’s sonnets or ‘* Amoretti,’’ and the ‘* Epithala- 
mium,’’ an exquisitely musical and joyous bridal song, written 
about the time of his own wedding. No lady’s name is publicly 
associated with the sonnets, and they were written doubtless for 
the pleasure of the lady who became his wife. Three or four of 
them contain personal references, but the rest are of the usual 
kind. Spenser had been married on the 11th of June, 1594, 
when his age was about forty, to a lady living near Kilcolman, 
whose name, like the name of his queen and of his mother, was 
Elizabeth. In 1595 he had come to England again with the 
next instalment of three books of ‘‘ The Faery Queen,’’ and 
with a prose ‘* View of the Present State of Ireland,’’ in a dia- 
logue between Eudoxus and Ireneus, which was circulated in 
manuscript, but was not printed until more than thirty years 
after his death. It was hard in the policy it reeommended, and 
about Kilcolman Spenser was not kindly remembered. The 
second part of ‘* The Faery Queen,’’ containing the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth books, appeared in 1596, together with a re- 
print of the first three books. In the same year Spenser, 
while in London, added to two hymns of Love and Beauty, 
written years before, two other hymns of Heavenly Love and 
Heavenly Beauty. These ‘‘ Hymns ’’ were published at once, 
and in the same year appeared also his ‘‘ Prothalamium’’ on 
the marriage of two daughters of the Earl of Worcester. Spen- 
ser published nothing more before his death. In 1597 he re- 
turned to Kilcolman. In 1598 he was named by the qucen for 
sheriff of Cork. Children had been born to him; there were 
two sons living, Sylvanus and Peregrine. In October, 1598, 
Tyrone’s rebellion broke out. Kilcolman was attacked, plun- 
dered, and burnt. Spenser and his family were cast out; an 
infant child of his is said to have perished in the flames, but 
that is doubtful. Spenser was thus driven back to England, 
and diced soon after his arrival, on the 16th of January, 1599, 
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Shakespeare also had read it; and since Elizabeth’s time it has 
been dear to many generations of children. Spenser formed 
his allegory out of stock incidents in such romances, but he so 
told his story as to give to every incident a spiritual meaning. 
‘©The Faery Queen’’ abounds in graceful imitations or para- 
phrases from the ancient poets, and from Ariosto and Tasso ; 
incidents are also suggested by Spenser’s readings in Arthurian 
romance, in the first part’ of ‘* The Seven Champions,’’ in ‘¢ The 
Orlando Furioso,’’ and in Tasso’s heroic poem. 

In Spenser’s letter to Raleigh prefixed to the fragment of 
‘¢ The Faery Queen,”’ ‘‘ expounding his whole intention in the 
course of this work,’’ he said only that he labored ‘‘ to pour- 
traict in Arthure, before he was king, the image of a brave 
knight, perfected in the twelve private moral vertues, as Aris- 
totle hath devised, the which is the purpose of these first twelve 
books ; which if I finde to be well accepted, I may be perhaps 
encouraged to frame the other part, of polliticke vertues in his 
person after that hee came to be king.’’ It was left for the 
reader to discover how grand a design was indicated by these 
unassuming words. Spenser said that by the Faery Queen whom 
Arthur sought, ‘‘I mean glory in my generall intention, but in 
my particular I conceive the most excellent and glorious person 
of our soveraine the queene, and her kingdome in Faeryland.’’ 
The student of ‘‘ The Faery Queen ’’ must bear in mind that its 
‘* general intention ’’ is its essential plan as a great spiritual alle- 
gory; that this is consistent throughout, is the very soul of the 
poem, source of its immortal life; and that the ‘ particular ’’ 
significations, which are frequent and various, are secondary 
senses lying only on the surface of the main design, with which 
they harmonize, and to which they gave a lively added interest 
in Spenser’s time. Faery means in the allegory spiritual. A 
faery knight is a spiritual quality or virtue militant, serving the 
Faery Queen, Gloriana, which means in the general allegory 
Glory in the highest sense — the glory of God. Read out of 
allegory, therefore, ‘‘ The Glory of God ’’ is the name of Spen- 
ser’s poem. Again said Spenser, in this introductory letter: 
‘¢In the person of Prince Arthure I sette forth Magnificence in 
particular; which vertue, for that (according to Aristotle and 
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passing beauty of its pictures and of its deeply earnest spiritual 
undertone. Profoundly earnest, and the work of a pure mind, 
‘*The Faery Queen’’ is yet bitter at core. It is the work of 
a great poet, who felt and expressed both the essence and the 
accidents of the great struggle in which he was himself a com- 
batant. Through all its delicious melody it breathes a stern 
defiance of whatever cause was not, in the eyes of a true-hearted 
Elizabethan Puritan, the cause of God. The deeper allegory 
that expresses abstract truth holds on throughout ‘‘ The Faery 
Queen ”’ its steady course, but it is conveyed through many 
references, in their own time not in the least obscure, to affairs 
of England, Ireland, France, Spain, Belgium. For example, 
in the ninth canto of Book V. Spenser enforced the whole case 
for the execution of Mary Queen of Scots; and at the begin- 
ning of the next canto he spoke his mind, still on the surface 
of the allegory of Mercilla and Duessa, upon Elizabeth’s un- 
willingness to sentence Mary. The doom was 
“by her tempred without griefe or gall, 

Till strong constraint did her thereto enforce: 

And yet even then ruing her wilfull fall 

With more than needfull naturall remorse, 

And yeelding the last honour to her wretched corse.” 

The larger allegory dealt here with the mercy that should 
season justice ; but the bitterness of conflict was so prominent, 
that on the publication, in 1596, of the second part of ‘‘ The 
Faery Queen,’’ which contained this passage and others like 
it, King James of Scotland desired Spenser’s prosecution. 
The English ambassador in Scotland wrote to Lord Burghley, 
in November, 1596, that he had satisfied the king as to the 
privilege under which the book was published, yet that the lat- 
ter still desired that Edmund Spenser, for this fault, might be 
tried and punished. 

12. Fulke Greville, also known as Lord Brooke, a school- 
fellow of Sidney’s and his life-long friend, was born in 1554, of 
an old Warwickshire family ; became an ornament of Elizabeth’s 
court, and lived into the time of Charles I., being throughout 
his life the influential friend of many poets and scholars. He 
was knighted by Elizabeth in 1591, and was raised to the peer- 
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to use ‘“‘in materis of love.’’ Take one of Watson’s for 
example : 
“Tully, whose speech was bold in ev'ry cause, 
If he were here to praise the saint I serve, 
The number of her gifts would make him pause, 
And fear to speak how well she doth deserve. 
Why then am [ thus bold, that have no skill 9 
Enforced by love, I show my zealous will.” 


In 1585 appeared Watson’s Latin poem, ‘‘ Amyntas,’’ from 
which his fellow-poets took the name they gave him in their 
rhymes; and in 1593 — after ‘‘ Italian Madrigals Englished ’’ 
and other works — appeared his ‘‘ Tears of Fancy; or, Love 
Disdained.”’ 

15. William Warner, born in London about the year of 
Elizabeth’s accession, a poetical attorney, celebrated ‘* Albion’s 
England’’ in thirteen books of fourteen-syllabled rhyming 
verse, first published in 1586. His poem was of Albion’s 
England, because it did not, like Albion, include Scotland. 
It was an easy, lively, homely history of England, from the 
Deluge down to Warner’s own time, homely in use of simple 
idiomatic English, full of incidents and stories often rudely 
told, and often with a force or delicacy of touch that came of 
the terse directness with which natural feeling was expressed. 
Warner’s poem had for a time great popularity. He was not 
a great poet, but the times were stirring, and they drew ten 
thousand lines of lively verse upon his country, even from an 
attorney. 

16. Henry Constable published in 1592 twenty-three son- 
nets, under the title of ‘* Diana; or, the Praises of his Mistres 
in Certaine Sweete Sonnets:’’ five were added to the next 
edition (1594). Other occasional verses and his ‘ Spiritual 
Sonnets ’’ bear witness to his ingenuity, and sense of music. 
Constable belonged to a good Roman-Catholic family, was born 
about 1555, became B.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
1579, and falling, as a Roman Catholic, under suspicion of 
treasonable correspondence with France, left England in 1595. 
In 1601 or 1602 he ventured to return, was discovered, and 
committed to the Tower, whence he was not released till the 
close of 1604. He was dead in 1616. With the name of Henry 
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“This mistress lately pluck’d me by the ear, 
And many a golden lesson hath me taught; 
Hath made my senses quick and reason clear; 
Reform’d my will, and rectify’d my thought. . 


‘So do the winds and thunders cleanse the air; 
So working seas settle and purge the wine; 
So lopp’d and pruned trees do flourish fair; 
So doth the fire the drossy gold refine.’’ 


Thenceforth there was a change in Davies’s career. He was a 
member of the parliament which met in October, 1601, showing 
liberal interest in the privileges of the House and the liberties 
of the people. In Trinity term of that year he was restored to 
his old rank in the Temple, and at the death of Elizabeth 
stood ready for a rapid rise in his profession. 

18. We have already seen that the first comedy in English 
dramatic literature was written by Nicholas Udall, probably 
about the year 1540. Just twenty-one years later, at the 
Christmas festivities of the Inner Temple, was presented for 
the first time the earliest English tragedy. This tragedy is now 
known under either of two titles, ‘‘ Gorboduc,’’ or ‘‘ Ferrex 
and Porrex.’’ It was written by two young men, both mem- 
bers of the Inner Temple; one of them being that Thomas 
Sackville whose genius and career we have studied in con- 
nection with his poems in‘‘ A Mirror for Magistrates.’’ His 
associate in the composition of ‘*‘ Gorboduc’’ was Thomas 
Norton. He was eldest son of a small landed proprietor, of 
Sharpenhoe, in Bedfordshire, and was born in 1532. He 
became a good scholar and zealous Protestant, served in his 
youth the Protector Somerset, and then, in 1555, entered him- 
self as a student of the Inner Temple. In 1561 he published 
a ‘Translation of Calvin’s Institutes,’’ which went through 
five editions in his lifetime; he also contributed to the Psalter 
of Sternhold and Hopkins that appeared in 1562; and he trans- 
lated Newell’s ‘‘ Greater Catechism.”’ 

The story on which the tragedy of ‘‘Gorboduc’’ is founded 
was taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘ History of British 
Kings,’’ and was chosen as a fit lesson for Englishmen in the 
first year of the reign of Elizabeth. It was a call to English- 
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first printed in 1566, when Shakespeare was two years old. 
Thus Shakespeare and the English drama came into the world 
together. The authorized edition of *-Gorboduc”’ did not 
appear until 1571, and in that the name of the play appeared 
as ‘‘ Ferrex and Porrex.”’ 

19. From this account of the first original tragedy in our 
literature, we turn to note the fact of the great attention paid 
at this time to the Latin models in the tragic drama. Thus, in 
1559, two years before the first presentation of ‘+ Gorboduc,’’ 
Richard Tottel printed ‘‘ in Flete Strete, within Temple Barre, 
at the signe of ‘The Hand and Starre,’’’ a translation into 
English verse of ‘‘ the sixt tragedie of the most grave and pru- 
dent author, Lucius Annzus Seneca, entituled * Troas,’ with 
divers and sundrie additions to the same, newly set forth in 
Englishe by Jasper Heywood, student in Oxforde.’’ This 
man was the younger son of John IIeywood, whom we have 
seen as a favorite composer of interludes and other entertain- 
ments at the court of Henry VIII., of Edward VI., and of 
Mary. Jasper Heywood was born about 1535, was educated 
at Oxford, and some months before the publication of his ver- 
sion of the ‘‘ Troas,’’ being twenty-three years old, had re- 
signed a fellowship at Merton College for fear of expulsion. 
He was elected to a fellowship of All Souls’, but left the uni- 
versity, and in 1561, having held by his father’s faith, became 
a Roman-Catholic priest. He joined the Jesuits, studied the- 
ology for two years, and, after some time abroad, retifrned to 
England as Provincial of the Jesuits in 1581. He went abroad 
again, and died at Naples in 1598. Some poems of his are 
in “*The Paradise of Dainty Devices;’’ and he translated 
from Seneca, in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign, not only 
the ‘*Troas,’’ but also the ‘‘ Thyestes,’’ in 1560, and the 
*¢ Hercules Furens,’’ in 1561. He opened his ‘* Troas’’ with a 
preface in Chaucer’s stanza, but he wrote his dialogue chiefly 
in couplets of fourteen-syllabled lines. Thus, for example, 
Hecuba begins : 


**Whoso in pomp of proud estate or kingdom sets delight, 
Or who that joys in princes’ court to bear the sway of might, 
He dreads the fates which from above the wavering gods down flings, 
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In the Christmas holidays of 1564, what is called a tragedy, 
perhaps ‘‘Damon and Pithias,’’ by Richard Edwards, a 
musician and writer of interludes, was acted befure her Majesty 
by the children of the Chapel Royal, Richard Edwards being 
then their master. For its happy end and its intermixture of 
farcical matter, as in the shaving of Grim the Collier by the 
court lackeys, that rhyming play is a comedy, but it includes a 
tyrant and a hangman. Edwards was born in Somersetshire, 
and was a student at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, before 
he became attached to the court. That to the court he looked 
for his advancement we may infer from the form of his father’s 
blessing, given in a poem of his in ‘‘ The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices: ”’ 

“<My son, God guide thy way, and shield thee from mischance, 
And make thy just deserts in court thy poor estate advance.” 


In 1561, Elizabeth made him a gentleman of the Royal Chapel, 
and master of the singing boys. He was in very high repute 
for his comedies and interludes. On the 3d of September, 
1566, Edwards’s ‘‘Palamon and Arcyte’’ was acted before 
Elizabeth, in the hall of Christ Church, Oxford. At the begin- 
ning of the play, part of the stage fell in; three persons were 
killed, and five hurt; but the play was acted, and the queen 
enjoyed it, giving eight guineas to one of the young actors who 
pleased her much. 

At court it was the business of the Master of the Revels to 
have plays rehearsed before him, and to choose the best. In 
the course of 1571 the plays acted before the queen were ‘* Lady 
Barbara,’’ by Sir Robert Lane’s men; ‘‘ Iphigenia,’’ by the 
children of Paul’s; ‘* Ajax and Ulysses,’’ by the children of 
Windsor ; ‘‘ Narcissus,’’ by the children of the Chapel; ‘* Clo- 
ridon and Radiamanta,’’ by Sir Robert Lane’s men; ‘ Paris 
and Vienna,’’ by the children of Westminster. In 1572 it 
was enacted that all fencers, bear-wards, common players in 
interludes, and minstrels not belonging to any baron of this 
realm, or to any other honorable personage of greater dcgrec, 
should be treated as rogues and vagabonds if they had not the 
license of at least two justices of the peace. This requirement 
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unenclosed part of the gallery above. on each side of the 
curtains, was the music. The trumpet sounded thrice, and at 
the third sound of the trumpet the curtain before the stage 
was drawn to either side, thus framing it in drapery. Upon 
the stage there was no scenery. A bed, or a table and chair, 
might be produced if necessary, or a god might be let down 
in a chair if the arrangement of galleries and windows in the 
place of performance made it easy to do that; but the play 
itself was the whole entertainment. The players did their 
best in dressing and in acting; the poet did his best to enter- 
_tain the people and provide the players with effective parts. 
What scenery the poet wanted he could always paint for 
himself in words. A large part of the audience stood on the 
ground in the open yard, — groundlings of the original pit, for 
whom at first there were no seats provided. The galleries sur- 
rounding the old inn-yard were the first circles of boxes, and 
the rooms of the inn, which could be taken for solace of the 
more luxurious, were the first private boxes. After theatres 
had been built, those boxes were for some time called ‘‘ rooms.”’ 
The acting was at first on holidays, because on working-days, 
when most people were about their business, only the few idlers 
could afford to give attention to the play; for there was no 
acting after dark. The play was always over in time to enable 
playgoers to get back home before sunset. Following the old 
. usage, in accordance with opinion of the Roman Catholic 
Charch that after hours of service sports lawful on other 
days were lawful on Sundays, the afternoon of Sunday was 
at first a recognized time for such entertainments ; but this was 
strongly opposed by the Puritans. The corporation of London, 
Puritan in its tendency, battled against the players, and sup- 
ported its case with various arguments: as, desecration of Sab- 
bath and saints’ days ; bringing of young people together under 
conditions that would favor the forming of unmeet contracts ; 
temptations from the inns; chance of seditious matter in the 
plays; idle waste of money, that, if superfluous, should be 
given to the poor; hurt of people by tho fall of scaffolding, 
and by the weapons and gunpowder used in the performances ; 
chance of diffusing plague, by bringing people together in great 
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grocer, and lord mayor, made for himself a name of honor 
among the men who were creating a poetical drama when 
Shakespeare began his career in London. He was born about 
1558. was a Roman Catholic and a good scholar. From Oxford 
he went to Avignon, where he graduated as doctor of medicine. 
On his return he was incorporated at Cambridge; and he be- 
came in London not only a successful dramatist and poet, but 
also a thriving physician, with a practice chiefly among those 
of his own religious faith. He wrote novels, pamphlets, son- 
nets, elegies, and at least two plays. The first, ‘* The Wounds 
of Civil War lively set forth in the true tragedies of Marius and 
Sylla.”’ was published in 1594, though written and acted some 
years before that. His other play, ‘‘ A Looking-Glass for Lon- 
don and England,”’ also published in 1594, was written in con- 
junction with Robert Greene. He died in 1625. 

22. Anthony Munday was a minor writer, whose literary 
activity in verse and prose, as playwright, ballad-writer, and 
pamphleteer, began in 1579, and extended through the rest of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and the whole reign of her successor. 
He died in the reign of Charles I., in 1633. He was bred in 
the English college at Rome, and afterwards turned Protestant. 
His earliest introduction to literature was as a player and a 
writer for the stage. In 1582 he gave great offence to the Cath- 
olics by publishing ‘‘ The Discoverie of Edmund Campion,’’ 
the Jesuit, which provoked reply. After this he was in the 
service of the Earl of Oxford, and was also a messenger of the 
queen's bedchamber. He had reputation among our first dram- 
atists for skill in the construction of a comic plot. His earliest 
printed book is religious in its tendency ; and so indeed was a 
great part of the drama during Elizabeth’s reign. Its title ex- 
plains its purport. It was in verse, and called ‘* The Mirrour 
of Mutabilitie; or, Principal Part of the Mirrour of Magis- 
trates: Selected out of the Sacred Scriptures.’’ The titles of 
his next two books may be taken as examples of Euphuism ; they 
are both dated in 1580, the year of the second part of Lyly’s 
‘¢ Euphues.’’ One is ‘‘ The Fountaine of Fame, Erected in 
an Orchard of Amorous Adventures ;’’ the other, ‘* The Paine 
of Pleasure, profitable to be perused of the Wise, and necessary 
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was ungracious. It offered only a precarious support, and 
lured sensitive men through years of vain anxiety and hope to 
a sorrowful old age. Spenser described it in his ‘‘ Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale: ’’ 
‘So pitiful a thing is suitor’s state! 

Most miserable man, whom wicked fate 

Hath brought to court, to sue for had-ywist 

That few have found, and many one hath missed! 

Full little knowest thou that hast not tried, 

What hell it is in suing long to bide: 

To lose good days that might be better spent; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 

To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her peers’ ; 

To have thy asking, yet wait many years; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares; 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 


But there was no large public of readers, and there was no 
possible escape from the patron till the theatres began to rise. 
Then those who would now be readers became hearers, and 
paid for hearing as they would now pay for reading. From the 
money taken for each performance, there was pay to the author, 
pay to the actors; pay earned as simply and independently by 
the use of a craft, as money earned by carpenter or smith. A 
short experience of this made known to the clever men who 
came to London from the universities to make their way in 
life how they could run alone at once, and remain masters of 
themselves. If they chose to seek a patron, they might do that 
also, but they were not compelled to feed on hope; there was 
money for their bread, unless they spent all upon sack. In 
later years, when the stage had a less direct relation to all 
classes of the people, but was itself debased by court patronage, 
this way of escape from the patron became but a narrow one. 
All hope of independence for the men of genius rested then 
upon the slow advance of education, till the readers could do 
gradually, now for one, then for another, and at last for all 
forms of literature, what in Elizabeth’s day the hearers did for 
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In 1593, he wrote the ‘‘ Famous Chronicle of Edward I.;’’ in 
1594, was published anonymously his ‘‘ Battle of Alcazar; ’’ 
and in 1595, his ‘‘ Old Wives Tale,’’ a species of farce. Other 
plays of his are ‘‘ David and Bethsabe,’’ his masterpiece ; 
‘¢ Turkish Mahomet and Hiren the Fair Greek,’’ which is lost. 
He also devised two pageants for Lord Mayor’s Days, in 1585 
and 1591. When, in 1589, Drake was sent as admiral, with 
Sir John Norris in command of the land forces, to attack the 
Spanish power over Portugal, by making Don Antonio king, 
George Peele sang ‘‘ A Farewell, entituled to the Famous and 
Fortunate Generalls of our English Forces: Sir John Norris 
and Sir Francis Drake, knights, and all theyr brave and reso- 
lute followers ;’’ to which he added his ‘‘ Tale of Troy.’’ He 
died in or before 1598. 

25. John Lyly, whose peculiar influence upon English prose 
style has been already mentioned, has distinction as a drama- 
tist also. He wrote plays for the court on classical or mytho- 
logical subjects, nine plays in all, seven of them being in prose. 
His earliest play, ‘‘ ‘The Woman in the Moon,’’ is in blank 
verse. A later play ascribed to him, ‘‘ The Maid’s Metamor- 
phosis,"’ is chiefly inrhyme. The prose is labored to the fashion 
of the day ; a Euphuism rich in far-fetched, whimsical, and deli- 
cate conceits, play upon words, and antithesis with alliteration, 
interspersed with songs which now and then are excellent. In 
each play the plot, characters, and dialogues are alike artificial ; 
the poet’s aim is not to stir the soul, but to provide a pleasant 
entertainment for the fancy. The first printed of Lyly’s plays, 
in 1584, was ‘‘Campaspe,’”’ played before the queen by her 
Majesty’s children, and the children of Paul’s. It was acted 
both at court and at the Blackfriars theatre. In the same 
year was printed ‘‘Sapho and Phao,’’ which had been played 
before the queen on Shrove-Tuesday, by the children of her 
chapel and the boys of Paul’s. Lyly’s comedy of ‘* Mother 
Bombie,’’ acted by the children of Paul’s, was first printed in 
1594. Mother Bombice is a fortune-teller, and the scene is laid 
at Rochester ; but the construction of the plot is artificial, and 
even the names of the characters show the relation between 
Plautus and Terence, and the earlier Elizabethan comedy. 
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win hearts to his cause by holding a brief against himself as 
advocate for virtue. But Greene was actually sinking low in 
1590, and within two years of death. His plays remained 
unprinted until after his death. The actors were unwilling 
to chill interest in a play, while it was still upon the stage, 
by publication of its dialogue. The date, therefore, of the 
first printing of any good Elizabethan play, is often much later 
than that of its first performance. Love-pamphlets Greene 
was issuing steadily. In 1587, ‘‘Euphues his Censure to 
Philautus ’’’ was followed by an ‘‘ Arcadia.’? In 1588 he 
printed ‘‘ Pandosto, the Triumph of Time,’’ the story upon 
which Shakespeare founded his ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.’’ In the 
same year followed a collection of stories, poems, and re- 
flections, called ‘* Perimedes, the Blacke-Smith: a Golden 
Methode how to vse the Mind in Pleasant and Profitable Exer- 
cise.’’ If Greene was himself falling from the true standard 
of life, yet to the last he labored to maintain it in his writings. 
‘¢ Perimedes ’’ was followed, still in the same year, by ‘+ Alcida’’ 
and ‘‘ Greene’s Metamorphosis ;’’ and, in 1589, by the ‘‘ Span- 
ish Masquerado,’’ ‘‘ Tullic’s Love,’’ and ‘‘ Orpharion.’’ He 
was much occupied during his last years in exposure of the 
cheats of London, by his ‘* Notable Discovery of Coosnage ; ’’ 
also his two parts of ‘‘ Coney-Catching,’’ published in 1591, 
and a third part of ‘‘ Coney-Catching”’ in the year of his death, 
1592. In his novel of ‘‘ Never too Late,’’ published in 1590, 
he shadowed his relation to his own wife; and, in the ‘‘ Groat’s 
Worth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance,’’ he drew 
from incidents in his own sad life part of the story of a repro- 
bate Roberto. His hero, reduced to a single groat, said, *‘ Oh, 
now it is too late to buy wit with thee! and therefore will I see 
if I can sell to careless youth what I negligently forgot to buy."” 
This novel was published after Greene’s death, in 1592. He 
died at the house of a poor shoemaker, near Dowgate, to whom 
he owed ten pounds. Under the bond for this money, he wrote 
to his deserted wife: ‘* Doll, I charge thee, by the love of our 
youth and by my soul’s rest, that thou wilt see this man paid ; 
for if he and his wife had not succored me, I had died in the 
streets.’’ These last lines of his, in Chaucer’s stanza, were 
written not long before his death: 
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At the close of the play the prophet Jonas, who had been call- 
ing on Nineveh to repent, turned to the audience of islanders, 
‘¢ whose lands are fattened with the dew of heaven,’’ and ex- 
claimed : 
“QO London! maiden of the mistress isle 
Wrapt in the folds and swathing-clouts of shame, 
In thee more sins than Nineveh contains! 
Contempt of God; despite of reverend age; 
Neglect of law; desire to wrong the poor; 
Thy neighbors burn, yet dost thou fear no fire; 
Thy preachers cry, yet dost thou stop thine ears; 
The ’larum rings, yet sleepest thou secure. 
London, awake, for fear the Lord do frown: 
I set a looking-glass before thine eyes. 
Oh, turn, oh, turn, with weeping, to the Lord, 
And think the prayers and virtues of thy queen 
Defer the plague which otherwise would fall! 
Repent, O London! lest, for thine offence, 
Thy shepherd fail — whom mighty God preserve, 
That she may bide the pillar of His Church 
Against the storms of Romish Antichrist! 
The hand of mercy overshade her head, 
And let all faithful subjects say, Amen.” 


Whereupon there arose, it may be, an emphatic ‘‘ Amen ”’ from 
the playhouse benches; for although many precisians staid 
away, a playhouse audience under Elizabeth represented more 
nearly than it has done at any later time the whole people of 
England. 

There were plays wholly by Greene, on the stories of ‘ Or- 
lando Furioso ; ’’ ‘* Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay ; ’’ ‘‘ George- 
a-Greene, the Pinner of Wakefield; ”’ ‘*‘ Alphonsus, King of 
Arragon ;’’ and ‘' Scottish History of James IV.”’ 

27. His ‘‘Groat’s Worth of Wit’’ was published after his 
death by his friend Henry Chettle, a fat and merry dramatist, 
of whose forty plays about four remain, and who was a printer 
before he became wholly a playwright. To the ‘* Groat’s Worth 
of Wit ’’ there was an appended address from Greene to his 
brother playwrights, Marlowe and Peele, with whom he associ- 
ated Lodge, which includes this reference to Shakespeare: 
‘¢ Unto none of you, like me, sought those burrs to cleave; 
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tained the line preserved by Shakespeare, and turned against 
him by Greene, ‘‘ O tiger’s heart wrapped in a woman’s hide ”’ 
(Act i., Scene 4). The line may have been Greene’s own, for 
one or two of the plays thus altered may have been written by 
Greene or by Marlowe. 

28. Thomas Kyd, who was of about the same age as 
Greene, and who died about 1594, is chiefly remembered as the 
author of ‘‘ The Spanish Tragedy,’’ acted about 1588, and as 
the probable author of the ‘‘ First Part of Jeronimo.’’ He also 
translated from the French of Robert Garnier the tragedy of 
‘* Cornelia.”’ 

29. Thomas Nash graduated at Cambridge in 1585, trav- 
elled in Italy, and probably died about 1600. He is better 
known as a scurrilous and powerful pamphleteer than as a 
dramatist. In the latter capacity he produced at least two 
plays, ‘‘ The Isle of Dogs’’ and ‘‘Summer’s Last Will and 
Testament ;’’ besides assisting in Marlowe’s ‘* Dido, Queen of 
Carthage.’’ Another play, now lost, ‘‘See Me or See Me Not,”’ 
is attributed to him. 

30. Christopher Marlowe, who advanced the Elizabethan 
drama to the point from which Shakespeare rose to the supreme 
heights of poetry, was but two months older than Shakespeare ; 
born at Canterbury in Shakespeare’s birth-year, 1564, one of 
several children of John Marlowe, shoemaker, and clerk of 
St. Mary’s. He was educated first at the King’s School, Can- 
terbury, and then at Corpus Christi (Benet) College, Cam- 
bridge. For his university education he must have been 
indebted to the kindness of some liberal man who had observed 
his genius. He did not go with a scholarship from the King’s 
School. He graduated as B.A. in 1583, as M.A. in 1587; 
and he died on the Ist of June, 1593, stabbed in the eye by 
Francis Archer, who was defending himself in a brawl after a 
feast at Deptford. 

By the year 1587, when he took his master’s degree, Mar- 
lowe had achieved great success at a stroke with his play of 
‘* Tamburlaine the Great.’’ The theme, like the grievance of 
Mycetes, with which it opened, required ‘‘ a great and thunder- 
ing speech,’’ and Marlowe did not, like Mycetes, find himself 
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those who laughed at it. The boldest stroke was in the open- 
ing of the fourth Scene of the fourth Act of Part II. ‘ Enter 
Tamburlaine, drawn in his chariot by the Kings of Trebizond 
and Syria with bits in their mouths, reins in his left hand, and 
in his right hand a whip with which he scourgeth them.” 


‘6 Holla, ye pamper’d jades of Asia! 
What! can ye draw but twenty miles a day, 
And have so proud a chariot at your heels, 
And such a coachman as great Tamburlaine ?”’ 


Marlowe’s ‘‘ Tragical History of Doctor Faustus ’’ probably 
appeared on the stage in 1589, in blank-verse intermixed with 
scenes of prose; but it was not printed in the lifetime of its 
author. It represents the highest point reached by the Eliza- 
bethan drama before 1590. Shakespeare, who had come un- 
known and poor among the dramatists and actors, with creden- 
tials from no university, was then quictly and surely working 
his way up. Bound to the truth of nature, he could not rise 
by an audacity like that of Marlowe, who in 1590 had a higher 
public reputation. In 1589, Shakespeare was one of the six- 
teen sharers in the Blackfriars Theatre, an actor and a working 
playwright, ready at any time to mend and alter old plays for 
revival, or to do what else he could for the general welfare of 
the company. 

Marlowe’s ‘‘ Jew of Malta ’’ gives in Barabas a powerful pic- 
ture of the Jew maligned still by the medisval prejudices of 
the Christians. Marlowe’s ‘‘ Edward the Second’? was the 
nearest approach made by the year 1590 to a play in which 
there is a-natural development of character. The last and 
worst of Marlowe’s plays, and the one that was most carelessly 
printed, is his ‘‘ Massacre at Paris,’’ which dramatized the 
strife in France. It included not only the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, but also the death of Charles IX., the assassina- 
tion of the Duke of Guise by IlIenry III., and the assassination 
of Henry himself by the Dominican friar, Jacques Clement, 
with the succession of Henry of Navarre to the French throne. 
The dying Henry III. in the last scenc of the play breathed 
vengeance against the Pope, and said: 
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*¢ Navarre, give me thy hand: T here do swear 
To ruinate this wicked Church of Rome, 
That hatcheth up such bloody practices; 
And here protest eternal love to thee, 
And to the Queen of England especially, 
Whom God hath blessed for hating Popery.”’ 
In the last lines of the play Henry of Navarre vowed so to 
revenge his predecessor’s death, 
‘¢That Rome, and all those popish prelates there, 
Shall curse the time that e’er Navarre was king, 
And rul’d in France by Henry’s fatal death.” 

A tragedy of ‘* Dido, Queen of Carthage,’ left unfinished by 
Marlowe, was completed by his friend Thomas Nash, and acted 
by the children of her Majesty’s chapel. Marlowe made a 
poor version of ‘‘ Ovid’s Elegies,’’ first published in 1596 with 
the Epigrams of John Davies. His beginning of a free para- 
phrase of the ‘‘ Hero and Leander ’”’ ascribed to Musseus was 
afterwards completed by George Chapman. 

During the last years of the sixteenth century there had risen 
in England other poets and prose-writers of distinction, — 
Shakespeare, Drayton, Daniel, Ben Jonson, Heywood, Middle- 
ton, Dekker, Marston, Chapman, Joseph Hall, Francis Bacon, 
Walter Raleigh, and Camden; but as their careers had their 
highest development in the next period, we defer our study of 
them till we come to the study of that time. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FIRST HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE: SHAKESPEARE, HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES, AND IMMEDIATE SUCCES- 
SORS. : 


1. English Writers in the Early Years of the Centary.— 2. William Shakespeare. — 
3. Bean Jonson. — 4. Beanmoat and Fletcher.— 5. George Chapman; Thomas 
Heywood.— 6. Thomas Middleton. — 7. Thomas Dekker.—8. John Marston. — 
9. William Alexander.— 10. Cyril Tourneur.—11. William Rowley. —12. 
Nathaniel Field. —18. Philip Massinger; John Webster.—14. John Ford; 
James Shirley. —15. Thomas May.—16. Jasper Mayne.—17. Thomas Ran- 
dolph. — 18. Sir William Davenant. 


L. WHEN Elizabeth died, on the 24th of March, 1603, and James VI. 
of Scotland became Jafnes I. of England, Shakespeare was thirty-nine 
years old, and Bacon forty-two. Spenser had been dead about four years, 
Richard Hooker three. Robert Greene had been dead about eleven 
years, and Christopher Marlowe ten. George Peele was dead, and 
Thomas Nash had been dead about three years. Thomas Sackville, the 
author of our first tragedy, now Lord Buckhurst, aged sixty-seven, was 
one of those who, after the queen’s death, administered the affairs of 
the kingdom, and proclaimed King James. A year later Sackville was 
created Earl of Dorset, and he died in 1608. John Lyly, author of 
“Euphues,” was living at the accession of James I., fifty years old, and 
had three years to live. Gabriel Harvey, aged about forty-eight, lived 
throughout James’s reign, a Doctor of Civil Law, practising as advocate 
in the Prerogative Court. Thomas Lodge, aged forty-five, lived on, as a 
physician in good practice. John Stow was about seventy-eight years 
old, and ‘‘as a recompense for his labors and travel of forty-five years in 
setting forth the chronicles of England, and eight years taken up in the 
survey of the cities of London and Westminster, towards his relief now 
in his old age,’’ he asked for, and obtained, the king’s letters-patent 
empowering him ‘‘to gather the benevolence of well-disposed people 
within this realm of England; to ask, gather, and take the alms of all 
our loving subjects.’’ He lived only till 1605 on this boundless reward 
of his enthusiasm. 

Among men who had written in the past reign there also were still 
alive: Richard Stanihurst, aged about fifty-eight; William Camden, 
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He would go to London. and would seek his fortane by steady 
work in association with the rising power of the stage. 

His wife and taldes be would nut take with him into the un- 
wholesome atmosphere of the great town. or bring into contact 
with the wild life of the playhouse wits. The chikiren would 
be drawing health from the fresh breezes of Stratford : the wife 
would be living a wholesome life among her old friends. neigh- 
bors, and relations ; while he worked hard for them where money 
could be earned. took holiday rests with them when theatres 
were closed, and hoped that he might earn enough to enable 
him to come home for good before he was very old. and live a 
natural and happy life among the quiet scenes of his birthplace, 
among relatives who loved him. and among the oki friends of 
his childhood and his youth. The man of highest genius is the 
man also of highest sanity. In lower minds unusual excite- 
ment of the brain may lead to bold or eccentric forms of expres- 
sion, with half-bred resemblance to originality and energy of 
thought. Ephemeral and even lasting reputations may be 
founded on this form of wit; but the greatest among pocts, a 
Chaucer or a Shakespeare, ie calm and simply wise. He is 
greatest of poets not because he does not, but because he does 
feel, and that more intensely and more truly than his neighbors, 
the natural ties of life. He has keen happiness in the home 
circle, in the scenes associated with his childhood, in the peace- 
ful fellowship of man. His old friends, Judith and Hamnet 
Sadler, the bakers, were more, not less, to the author of ‘* King 
Lear’’ than they would be to the citizen with less perception of 
the harmonies of life. Of all that it is natural and fit for com- 
mon men to say and do, Shakespeare had, because of his tran- 
scendent genius, only a simpler, truer sense than any of his 
neighbors. 

Shakespeare came to London, then, in or about the year 
1586 ; and, Shakespeare though he was, he did not leap to in- 
stant fame, but worked his way to a front place in his profession 
by six years of patient industry. He was so ready to do any 
honest work, that at the end of six years we have the first indi- 
cation of his rise in the complaint of a competitor, that he is a 
Johannes Factotum (Jack of all Trades). This was the posi- 
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from varices parts of Lomwicn. Samisy performances hai been 
abolished for the best ten rears. Ther bai been stroegiy 
opposed. On the [Rta Janusrr. 1553. in Paris Ganien—an 
obi place of entertainment. where beasts hui been baited early 
in Henry VIII."s re-zn — dering performance oa the sabbath, 
a decaye! wooten gallery fell down. snd many lives were het. 
This was booked upon as a judgment from Heaven. ami the 
Privy Council thenceforth enforced sn order thst the actors 
should -- forbear wholly to play on the Sabbath-dar. either in 
the forenocon or afternoon. which to do ther are by their lord- 
ships’ order expressly denied and forbidden.” But there was 
now no want of andiences on other dsys. Having built the 
Globe. the Blackfriars Company. to which Shakespeare be 
longed. proceeded in 1536. not without opposition. to repair 
and enlarge the Blackfriars: and after this the chikiren of her 
Majesty’s chapel acted at Blackfriars when the adult company 
was acting at the Globe. In 1596. Shakespeare buried at 
Stratford his only son Hamnet. twelve vears okl. A grant of 
arms to his father in that year (about which there was another 
note in 1599) indicates that the poet was then prospering. 
In 1597, three plays of his were published in quarto, ** Rich- 
ard II.,’’ -- Richard III..”’ and ‘* Romeo and Juliet.’” Those 
plays of Shakespeare which were printed in his lifetime were in 
quarto form, and are known to students as the early quartos. 
They were not corrected by the author. In Easter term of the 
same year, 1597, Shakespeare began to form the home in his 
native town to which he had looked forward. He bought for 
sixty pounds New Place, the best house in the line of the main 
street of the town, with two barns and two gardens behind, in 
the direction of the Avon. In the same year, also, while 
Shakespeare was establishing this home for himself in Stratford, 
he was helping his father and mother; for there was a bill filed 
in chancery by John Shakespeare and his wife to recover Ash- 
bies from John, the son of Edward Lambert. There is also 
other evidence that by this time Shakespeare’s prudent manage- 
ment, and his success in London, had enabled him —the first 
man in our literature who did so—to save moncy carned, not 
indirectly, by the free use of his genius. A record, dated 
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~ The Merry Wiwes of Wioitorce © was the oaly play af Shake 
speare’s pristed in 142. There was s tration cerrent a2 the 
bepinscas of the eee*teesch comtery ths: this wss writien st the 
request of Qucen Ezateth. who was so mach pleasnl with - 
Falstaff im the two parts of -- Kinz Henry IV..* that she com- 
manted 3 play apen Falstait in Sore. beinc. moreover, in such 
haste for it. that it was to be written in fourteen days. This 
may or may act be true. -- The Diary of John Manningham.’ 
a member of the Middle Tempre. makes known to us that 
Shakespeare’s -- Twelfth Night “* was acted in the Mickle Tem- 
ple on the 3d of February. 1602. In that vear ++ Venus anid 
Adonis ”’ reached a sixth edition. It seems to have been in the 
earfier part of this vear. 1602. that Shakespeare's ** Hamlet ** 
was first acted. It was entered by a bookseller on the Station- 
ers’ Register on the 26th of July. 1602. 

In May. 1602, Shakespeare continued the investment of his 
earnings in his native place, by buying of William and John 
Combe a hundred and seven acres of arable land, in the parish 
of Old Stratford. for three hundred and twenty-seven pounds ; 
and Ister in the vear he made two more purchases, one of a cot- 
tage and its ground near New Place, the other, for sixty pounds, 
of a messuage with two barns, two gardens, and two orchards, 
He was extending his grounds behind New Place towanis the 
river. 

The plays produced by Shakespeare in the reign of James 
I., and their probable dates, were ‘‘ Othello,’’ perhaps; — 
it was played at Comt Nov. 1, 1604;—and * Measure for 
Measure,’’ performed in December, 1604; ** Macbeth,” early 
in 1606; ‘King Lear,’ acted before James, Dec. 26, 1606 
(first printed, 1608) ; ‘* Pericles ’’ (on work by another hand), 
1607 or 1608 (first printed, 1609) ; ‘* Antony and Cleopatra,"’ 
1608 ; ‘* Troilus and Cressida,’’ early in 1609, of which two 
editions were printed in that year, one of them before tho 
play had been acted. There were no more of Shakcspeare’s 
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walketh m a vain shsbow. smi diaqieteth bimell in vain: be 
bespeth op riches. smi eanot teil wie shall sather them, 
Amd sow. Lord. wit is my bope? truly my bope is even in 
thee.”” 

Shakespeare's -- Sonnets.” mentioned by Meres in 1598, were 
first pabiisbed im 1609. They are a humired aml fitty-tour in 
wumber. ami their chief theme is friendship. Various attempts 
have been made to baiki sentimental theories upon the sonnets 
of Shakespeare. as upon those of Surrey aml of Sidney. Fran 
what has been said in former chapters of the character af 
sonnet-writing. from its origin to the Elizabethan time, it will 
be understood that I have here nothing te do bat indore 
(dropping its -- well-nich"’) the opinion arrived at by one of 
the most thorough Shakespeare students of our time, Mr. Drew, 
who says, ** For my own part. repeated perusals of the * Son: 
nets’ have well-nigh convinced me that most of them were 
composed in an assumed character on ditferent subjects, and 
at different times, for the amusement, if not at the sugyestion, 
of the author’s intimate associates (hence described by Merea 
as ‘ his sugared sonnets among his private friends"); and though 
I would not deny that one or two of them reflect his genuine 
feelings, I contend that allusions scattered through the whole 
series are not to be hastily referred to the personal cireun- 
stances of Shakespeare.’’ They are exquisite little piccva, 
not in the true sonnet measure, but with a form of their own; 
for each of them consists merely of three four-lined stanzas of 
alternate rhyme with a couplet added. Spenser’s sonnets keep 
to the five rhymes, and although they have their own method 
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been weakly taken as evidence of want of affection. It wouhl 
be at least as reasonable to say. that. as the best bed iu most 
houses is that of the guest-chamber. the second best becomes 
that of the hastand and wife. and the special bequest was, 
therefore. dictated by 2 feeling of domestic tenderness. 

Sieakespeare’s wife survived until 1623. That was the year 
in which his plays were first collected in a folio, as ‘* Mr. 
Wilkam Shakespeare’s Comedies. Histories, and Tragedies. 
Published according to the True Originall Copies." The other 
three folios appeared in 1632, 1663 (with *: Pericles ** and six 
spurious plavs added. namely, > The London Prodigal."* ** The 
History of Thomas Lord Cromwell.”’ +: Sir Johu Oldcastle Lord 
Cobham,’’ »- The Puritan Widow.’ ** A Yorkshire Tragedy,” 
and the -- Tragedy of Locrine’’), and 1685 (also including the 
spurious plars) . 

3. Of the dramatists who rose around Shakespeare, the 
ablest was Ben Jonson. He was of a North country family, 
son of a gentleman who was ruined by religious persecution in 
the reign of Mary, who became a preacher in Elizabeth's reign, 
and who died a month before the poct’s birth, in 1573. Ben 
Jonson’s mother took a bricklayer for second husband, and at 
some time during Ben’s childhood she was living in Hartshorn 
Lane. near Charing Cross. The boy was first taught in tho 
parish school of St. Martin's, and then owed to the kindness 
of William Camden an admission to Westminster School. He 
is said to have tried his stepfather’s business for a little while, 
before he went to fight against Spain as a volunteer in the Low 
Countries. When he came home he joined the players and mar- 
ried. In 1597 he was a sharer in the company of the Rose at 
Bankside. In these early (lays, according to the opinion of some 
writers, Ben Jonson acted the old Marshal Jeronimo in Thomas 
Kyd’s *‘ Spanish Tragedy,’’ and likewise enriched the play with 
an effective scene between mad old Jeronimo and a painter, in 
the manner of the earlier Elizabethan drama. In 1596 Ben 
Jonson’s comedy, ‘* Every Man in his Humour ’’ was produced, 
with Italian characters and a scene laid at Florence. He then 
revised it, made the chare+tors all English, and laid the scene 
in and between Coles 1 Hoxton. In this, its pres- 
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Study the native frame of a true heart, 

An inward comeliness of bounty, knowledge, 

And spirit that may conform them actually 

To God’s high figures, which they have in power.” 


When Dekker and Marston considered themselves to have been 
pointed at in the ‘* Poetaster,’’ they resolved to give a taste of 
his own whip to the too ardent satirist, whose vivid impersona- 
tions of the follies of society were looked upon as personal 
attacks by all the men in whom such follies were conspicuous. 
Dekker wrote his ‘‘ Satiromastix’’ (whip for the satirist), and 
it was acted as a retort on Jonson’s * Poetaster.’’ But al- 
though Ben Jonson’s own admirable bully, Captain Tucca, was 
reproduced and let loose upon him to abuse him roughly, yet 
through the characters of Demetrius and Crispinus, by whom 
Dekker and Marston held themselves to have been attacked, 
and who were also reproduced, the retort was made in a tone 
that showed the quarrel to be, as a Latin motto to the printed 
book expressed, among friends only. The motto said, ‘I 
speak only to friends, and that upon compulsion.’’ One pas- 
sage will serve as sufficient evidence of this. Ben Jonson, as 
Horace Junior, is made to plead for his satires of citizens and 
others : 


‘* Horace. What could I do, out of a just revenge, 
But bring them to the stage? They envy me, 
Because I hold more worthy company. 

“* Demetrius. Good Horace, no. My cheeks do blush for thine 
As often as thou speaks’t so. Where one true 
And nobly virtuous spirit for thy best part 
Loves thee, I wish one ten with all my heart. 

I make account I put up as deep share 

In any good man’s love which thy worth earns 
As thou thyself. We envy not to see 

Thy friends with bays to crown thy poesie. 

No, here the gall lies, we that know what stuff 
Thy very heart is made of, know the stalk 

On which thy learning grows, and can give life 
To thy (once dying) baseness, yet must we 
Dance antics on your paper — 

“ Horace. Fannius— 

“ Crispinus. This makes us angry, but not envious. 
No, were thy warpt soul put in a new mould, 

I'd wear thee as a jewel set in gold.” 
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their souls ready to answer to the touch of genius. The range 
of Shakespeare’s plots was wide as humanity, and in the true 
Elizabethan drama there is throughout variety of motive for 
the action of the dramas. But we have not gone far into the 
reign of James I. before we find this range becoming narrowed. 
The lower standard of the audiences for whom the playwright 
worked limited the expression of his highest power. In the 
Flizabethan-Stuart drama the plots nearly all turn upon animal 
love. Ben Jonson did not stoop to this. - His plays had variety 
of theme, and through their wit and humor a vigorous mind 
was often uttering its wisdom to the deaf. He and his hearers 
were out of accord. He spoke of them and to them with an 
arrogant disdain, which they in part deserved ; and at last, after 
years of impatient service, while their degradation had been 
steadily proceeding, he turned from them with bitter words of 
loathing. Ben Jonson’s self-assertion went too far; but that 
which provoked it was a real change in the character of the 
dramatist’s public. The growth of Puritanism outside the 
theatre withdrew, as has been said, an important element from 
the playhouse audience. Plays were then written to please the 
class of men who were left as patrons of the stage, and the 
change thus made in the plays would quicken the defection of 
the better sort of playgoers. But while Ben Jonson disdained 
the judgment of these later audiences, there was no disdainful 
spirit in his dealing with true men. He looked up to Shake- 
speare, and the fittest eulogy of Shakespeare’s genius that any 
Englishman had written came from Ben Jonson. In his later 
life young men of genius gathered about him and looked up to 
him; he called them heartily his sons, and had frank pride in 
their achievements. Of Shakespeare, it was Ben Jonson who 
sang : 
“ How far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latin, and less Greek, 

From thence to honor thee I will not seek 

For names; but call forth thundering schylus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 


Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova, dead, 
To life again, to hear thy buskin tread, 
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women as they saw them and we see them, from without; not 
reproducing life, but drawing pictures of it. 

Ben Jonson judged himself aright, and wrote only two 
tragedies. But each of them has a clear artistic structure, 
with dignity in its main thought, and vigorous dramatic scenes, 
from which, though it be tragedy, the humor of the satirist is 
not entirely absent. Sejanus rises by base arts; he spurns the 
gods, but has within his house a shrine to Fortune. He scorns 
the spiritual aims of life, works grossly for material success, 
and from his pinnacle of state falls to be dashed in pieces. 

“Let this example move the insolent man 
Not to grow proud and careless of the gods.” 

There is a scene at the opening of the second Act in which 
Eudemus, the physician, is painting the cheeks of Livia. The 
dialogue blends meanest frivolity with a light planning of the 
most atrocious crime, and shows how Ben Jonson, following his 
own bent, could join a stern sense of the tragic in life with the 
humor of the comic poet. There is a very light touch of the 
spirit of comedy, suggesting the relation of small men to great 
events, in the fidgety movements of Consul Regulus, who has 
been called out of his bed, in the third Scene of the fifth Act. 
In some character of a rough, honest censor, Ben Jonson him- 
self often walked abroad through his own plays. Thus, in 
‘* Sejanus,’’ he may be said to have embodied himself in the 
part of Arruntius. 

In these first years, also, of James’s reign, there was so little 
of the ill-will of small minds following the stage controversy 
raised by Marston and Dekker in ‘ Satiromastix,’’ that Jonson 
and Dekker were working together, in 1603, at a masque for the 
city of London on his Majesty’s accession ; and one of Marston’s 
best plays — the ‘‘ Malcontent,’’ written probably in 1603, and 
certainly published in two editions in 1604— was dedicated to 
Ben Jonson as his liberal and cordial friend. In 1605, when 
‘*Sejanus ’’ was printed, Marston’s friendship for Ben Jonson 
appeared in the front of it; and in that year, also, Ben 
Jonson was fellow-worker with Marston and Chapman in the 
play of ‘‘ Eastward Ho.’’ The play contained a sentence — 
afterwards expunged — that offended the king, and brought the 
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tage. If Zeal-of-the-Land Busy in ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair ’’ repre- 
sented one of the untruths of the time, the truth he parodied 
was in the good men of all parties. It was in Ben Jonson 
among the rest, and he uttered it in his own way as a come- 
dian, very distinctly in this play, which followed next after 
‘s Bartholomew Fair.’’ In the same year, 1616, Ben Jonson 
published a folio as the first volume of his ‘* Works,’’ including 
not plays only, but epigrams and miscellaneous poems gathered 
under the title of ‘‘ The Forest.’’ In this year Jonson ceased 
to write for the playhouse. He continued to produce court 
masques, but wrote no more plays for the public stage until 
after the death of James I. The degree of M.A. was con- 
ferred on him in 1619 by the University of Oxford; and, at 
the cost of some trouble, Ben Jonson escaped being knighted 
by King James. 

After the death of James I. in 1625, Ben Jonson was driven 
to the stage again by poverty. The town did not receive his 
play, ‘‘ The Staple of News,’’ produced in 1625, with much 
- favor; and at the close of that year the poet had a stroke of 
palsy. He had bad health during the rest of his life. His 
play of ‘‘ The New Inn,”’ acted in January, 1630, was driven 
from the stage; and it was then that Jonson turned upon the 
playhouse audiences with an indignant ode. At the end of 
1631 a quarrel with our first great architect of the Renais- 
sance, Inigo Jones, who invented the machinery for the court 
masques, deprived Jonson of all court patronage ; and in 1632 
and 1633 he was compelled to write feebly for the public stage 
his last plays, ‘‘ The Magnetic Lady ’’ and ‘* The Tale of a 
Tub.”? But after this, court favor and city favor, which also 
had been withdrawn, were regained for him. He had a pension 
from court of a hundred pounds and a tierce of canary. The 
favor of all the good poets of the time was with him always. 
In the latter part of James’s reign Jonson had lodged at a 
comb-maker’s, outside Temple Bar. Just within Temple Bar, 
and between it and the Middle Temple gate, was a tavern, 
which had for its sign Dunstan, the saint of the parish, with 
the devil’s nose in his tongs. It was called, therefore, the 
* Devil Tavern.’’ Were Ben Jonson gathered about him the 
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of many of the plays known as Beaumont ani Fletcher's. 
Bean) =m. 25 dramatist. «rete probably po work that was all 
his own. except in 1613 a mssgne on Lee marriagy of the Princess 
Elizabeth. Fictcber wrote a play or two of his own before the 
partnership began: probably four plays whotiy his own wore 
produced during the partnership: and he continu to write 
during the nine or ten years between Beaumont’s death, in 
March, 1616. and bis own death by the plague, in August, 1625, 
Omitting a few doubtfal works. about forty plays were written 
entirely by John Fletcher, and thirteen were probally Ure joint 
work of the partners. These were ** Philaster,* ** The Makl's 
Tragedy,” ‘* A King and no King.” ** The Knight of the Burn. 
ing Pestle,”’ ** Cupid's Revenge,’ ** The Coxcomb,"* © Four 
Plays in One,” -- The Scornful Lady,"* +» The Honest Man’a For 
tune,”’ *- The Little French Lawyer,"’ ++ Wit at Several Weap- 
ons,”’ “+ A Right Woman,”’ and ‘+ The Laws of Candy." In 
verses ‘‘ On Mr. Beaumont, written presently after his death,’ 
by his friend John Earle, then a young man, eredit is given to 
Beaumont for the first three plays named in this list. Francta 
Beaumont and Ben Jonson were hearty friends. The elder 
poet wrote of the younger: 
“‘ How I do love thee, Beaumont, and thy Muse, 

That unto me dost such religion use! 

How I do fear myself, that am not worth 

The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth!" 

Tradition, dating from their own time, gave preéminency to 

Fletcher for luxuriance of fancy and invention, and to Beau 
mont for critical judgment, to which it was said that even Bon 
Jonson submitted his writings. The wit and poctry of these 
plays were spent chicfly on themes of love. Their authors, 
capable of higher flights, so far accommodated their good work 
to the lower tone of the playhouse as to earn praise for having 
‘¢understood and imitated much better than Shakespeare the 
conversation of gentlemen whose wild debaucheries and quick- 
ness of wit in rcpartees no poet can ever paint as they havo 
, done. Humor, which Ben Jonson derived from particular per- 
sons, they made it not their business to describe; they rep- 
resented all the passions very lively.’”’ So Beaumont and 
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Losing wyset! in this vast wihierness, 

Am to this caste wel by fortune broaght; 
Where hearinz of the cooly ern:ertain 

Your knigh: of bxty order of * The Bell” 

Gives to all damsets and all errant knights, 

I thoeght tw knock, and now am teh to enter.” 


This earliest burlesque in oar dramatic literature was evidently fol. 
lowing the lead of ~ Don Quixote.” It was in 16, at a time corre- 
sponding to the second vear of the reign of James I. in Englam, that 
Cervantes published the first part of his ‘Don Quixote:" the seound 
part, still better than the first. was published in 1¢15. Beaumont and 
Fletcher's burlesque on the affected forms into which tales of chivalry 
had degenerated appeared in 1611. 

5S. Of most of Shakespeare’s contemporaries and immediate successors 
in the drama, we can give here bat slight mention. George Chapman 
will be spoken of in connection with the translators. 

Thomas Heywood, one of the busiest and most prolific of this 
wonderful group of playwrights, was a native of Lincolnshire, and a 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. He joined the players, and was a 
young man when writing for them in 1598. In 1598 he produced “ War 
without Blows and Love without Suit,’ and immediately afterwards 
“ Joan as good as my Lady.” He probably lived until about 1648, and 
according to his own account had ‘either an entire hand, or at the least 
a main finger,”’ in two hundred and twenty plays. 

6 Thomas Middleton was born in London about 1570, and died in 
1627. He was admitted of Gray’s Inn in 1598. Among his writings are 
‘Randall Earl of Chester;’’ “ Blurt, Master-Constable, or the Span- 
fard’s Night-Walk;”’ “ Two Harpies ;’’ and “ Mycrocynicon, six snarling 
Satires.’’ 

7. Thomas Dekker, who was also born about 1570, began to write In 
the days of the later Elizabethan drama. His “‘ Phaéton’’ was acted in 
1597; other plays rapidly followed. His comedies of ‘‘Old Fortunatus’’ 
and the ‘‘Shoemaker’s Holiday’? were printed in 1600, and his ‘ Satiro- 
mastix’’ in 1602. He continued to be an active dramatist and pam- 
phleteer throughout his long life, dying not earlier than 1637. 

8 John Marston, who was probably educated at Oxford, began In 
1598 as a satirist with ‘‘ The Scourge of Villainie, three Books of Satires,”’ 
and “The Metamorphosis of Pigmalion’s Image, and certaine Satyres,”” 
one of the books burnt by Whitgift and Bancroft when they forbade the 
writing of more satire. Marston wrote a tragedy, ‘‘ Antonio and Mel- 
lida,’’ which had a sequel, ‘‘ Antonio’s Revenge,” and these plays were 
both printed in 1602. Other plays of his are ‘‘ The Insatiate Countess,” 
1603; ‘‘ The Wonder of Women, or Sophonisba,’”’ 1606; ‘‘The Malcon- 
tent,’’ 1604; ‘“‘Parasitaster, or The Fawn,” 1606; ‘‘ What You Will,” 
1607; and ‘“‘ Eastward Ho,’’ 1605. He died in 1634. 
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4 Jobe Por! ees 2 OG, a Eman. 2 Dewi, ant Wel 
te the Sau. BETRL Be USE PATS AY TO or thove Weacs Defiwe the annem 
stom ef Crarees 1. and was ame of ce chet Cramatess of Chars s Ra, 
wr Ge écect apo: Mk Lb Ford. 2s = Masecier. men brn 
Eeabeck’s var wrk mavoer 4 PROC COAG, ther ss 
the rove of Ecrasethar pores. 

Theve is eusaurt of 1 aso in James Shirley. who wa: ool ewe 
years coi wher Exczabetk dal. ami who ved into Chari 11s rea, 
wo Jas los pias awonr Elimatechancuart dramains The rea 
of Charses L was Shirsers’s work-cumee as a dramas. He was a Lo 
Gomer born, eduraced a: Merchan:-Tators’ Schou, and ai SS. Juhu's 
Codege. Oxford. when Land was its president. He removal to Cam. 
bridge. touk orders, had a cure near St. Albans, kit thar because he 
turmed Bomanist. ami tanghi. in 1623. at the St. Albans Grammar 
Sehouol Then Shirley came w London. became a dramanst, and was 
not unprosperous: his genius and his Catholician reaunmended him to 
Charies's queen. He went to Ireland in 1637, the year of Ben Jane's 
death. and wrote plays fora theatre then newly built, the first in Dudin, 
When he came back, a clever dramatist, and Nameless evntleman, James 
Shirley touk part on the king's side in the Civil War; and when the 
stage would no longer support his wife and family he taught bys 
again. 

In the versification of many Elizabethan-Stuart dramatiats, and 
noticeably in Massinger and Shirley, there is further development of 
the ten-syliabled blank-verse into a free measur, with frequent use of 
additional syllables, often monosyllables, The breaks of lines also are 
often so made as to compel such running of two lines together aa 
deprives the verse of some of its character. We have begun the descent 
from poetical blank-verse to a loosely metrical form of dialogue, when 
we find writing like this in Massinger: 

“Speak thy griefs. 
Tebali, eir; 
But ina perplexed form and method, which 
You only can interpret: would you had not 
A guilty knowledge in your boeom of 
The language which you foree me to deliver.” 


15. Thomas May, born in Sussex, in 1504 or 1595, came from Can- 
bridge to Gray’s Inn, and was the one among Ellzabethan-Stuart dram- 
atists whose work was least Elizabethan. His comedy of ‘The Heir” 
was printed in 1622, when he also published a translation of Virgil's 
“Georgics.”” In 1627 appeared his translation of Lucan's ' Pharaalia,” 
which had been preceded, in 1614, by that of Sir Arthur Gorges, In 
1633, May added, in seven books, his own “Continuation,” down to the 
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in 1682, before Charles and his queen by the students of Trinity College; 
and a graceful pastoral play, ‘‘ Amyntas,’’ acted before the king and 
queen at Whitehall, and first printed in 1638. Among Randolph’s songs 
and poems is one to Ben Jonson, who loved him and other of the bright 
young poets of the day, and called them sons. I was not born, he says, 
to Helicon; 
“But thy adoption quits me of all fear, 

And makes me challenge a child’s portion there. 

1 am akin to heroes, being thine, 

And part of my alliance is divine.” 


18 Sir William Davenant, who was born in 1606, and died in 1668, 
and who personally knew both Shakespeare and Dryden, may be regarded 
as the connecting link between the Elizabethan dramatists and the 
dramatists of the Restoration. He began to write plays in his youth, 
and he continued to write them in his old age. He will be more particu- 
larly dealt with under the Second Half of the Seventeenth Century. 
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octave rhyme, established by Boccaccio as the Italian measure 
for narrative poetry, used by Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, Tasso. 
Strongly influenced by Italian forms, and often paraphrasing 
and translating from Italian, Daniel took naturally to octave 
rhyme for his poem on the civil wars. It was, like Sackville’s 
tragedy of Buckingham, in the ‘‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’’ too 
much of a history to be a poem in the true artistic sense ; but it 
was musical in versification, patriotic and religious, and some- 
what diffuse in moralizing, with so much of the conservative 
tone, that, in church matters, some thought Daniel inclined 
towards Catholicism. In 1597 appeared his ‘‘ Tragedy of Phi- 
lotas ; ’’ in 1599, ** Musophilus,’’ and other ‘* Poetical Essayes.”’ 
The poem on the civil wars was also extended to five books 
in 1599; a sixth book followed in 1602. Daniel’s ‘* Musophi- 
lus’’ was a general defence of learning in dialogue between 
Philocosmus, a lover of the world, and Musophilus, a lover of 
the Muses. It has been said that after the death of Spenser, 
in 1599, Daniel succeeded him as poet-laureate. But there was 
in Elizabeth’s time no recognized court office of poet-laureate. 
He wrote in prose a ‘Collection of the History of England,”’ 
first published in 1613 and 1618. It begins with Roman Britain, 
and ends with the reign of Edward III. 

2. Michael Drayton, born at Hartshill, Warwickshire, was 
of about the same age as Daniel, but a poct with more sensi- 
bility, more vigor and grace of thought. Like Daniel, he began 
to write after 1590, and became a busy poet. He is said to 
have been maintained for a time at Oxford by Sir Henry 
Goodere, cf Polsworth, and’he had a friend and patron in Sir 
Walter Aston, of Tixhall, in Staffordshire. In 1591, Drayton 
began his career as poet with a sacred strain: ‘‘ The Harmony 
of the Church, containing the Spiritual Songs and Holy Hymns 
of Godly Men, Patriarchs, and Prophets, all sweetly sounding 
to the Glory of the Highest.’’ This was followed, in 1593, 
by **Idea; the Shepherd’s Garland, fashioned in Nine Ec- 
logues ; ‘’ ‘* Rowland’s Sacrifice to the Nine Muses ;’’ in 1594, 
by his ‘‘ Matilda,’’ and his ‘*‘Idea’s Mirror, Amours in Qua- 
torzains.’’ In 1596, ‘‘ Matilda ’’ re-appeared in a volume which 
showed Drayton’s Muse to be then running parallel with Dan- 
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Or any good of thime tboc hredst into my birth. 
* ccept it as thine own, whit new 1 sing af thee, 
OF all the Jater brood the unwarthiest thoach I be.” 

3 Wiitiam Browne, born m 1540. 21 Tavistack. in Devonshire, 
etudied at Exeter College. Oxford, then went to the Inner Temple. and 
im 1613, the year of the appearance of Drayton's ~ Polvalbion.” pro- 
dweed, at the age of twenty-three, the first part of his * Britannia’s 
Pastoral,” partly written before he was iwenty. °* The Shepherd's 
Pipe,” in seven eclogues, followed in 1614. In 1616. the year of Shake- 
speare’s death, appeared the second part of Browne's ** Britannia’s Pas- 
torals.” The two parts were published together about the end of 
James’s reign, and about the same time their author went back to 
Exeter College as tutor to Robert Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon. His 
pleasant pastoral strain touched bat lightly upon the realities of life. 
The rustic manner showed the influence of Spenser. but in James's 
reign this influence was greatest on Giles Fletcher. 

4 Giles Fletcher, who was brother to Phineas Fletcher, 
the poet, and cousin to John Fletcher, the dramatist, was at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, when he contnbuted a canto to the 
collection of verses, ‘‘ Sorrow’s Joy,’’ on the death of Elizabeth 
and accession of James, published by the printer to the uni- 
versity in 1603. He took the degree of B.D. at Trinity College, 
and held the living of Alderton, in Suffolk, tall his death, in 
1623. It was not until after the death of Giles that his elder 
brother, Phineas, appeared in print as a poet; though in one 
of his poems Giles spoke of his brother as young Thyrsilis, 
the Kentish lad that lately taught 


‘* His oaten reed the trumpet’s silver sound.” 


Giles Fletcher published at Cambridge, in 1610, when he was 
about six and twenty, a devout poem on ‘ Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph over and after Death,’’ in an original ecight-lined 
stanza, suggested by Spenser’s, but not happily constructed. 
For five lines the stanza followed Spenser, and then came 
triplet, of which the last line was an Alexandrine, as in the 
Spenserian stanza. Thus: 
“ At length an aged sire far off he saw 
Come slowly footing; every step he guess’d 
One of his feet he from the grave did draw; 
Three legs he had, that made of wood was best; 
And all the way he went he ever blest 
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Hampshire farm land. In 1612, Wither first appeared as a poet 
by joining in the lament for Prince Henry, adding to his ele- 
gies a ‘‘ supposed interlocution between the ghost of Prince 
Henry and Great Britaine ;’’ and in 1613, being then twenty- 
five years old, he spoke out boldly for England in ‘* Abuses 
Stript and Whipt; or, Satirical Essayes, by George Wyther, 
divided into Two Bookes.’’ The successive satires are under 
the heads of human passions, as Love, Lust, Hate, Envy, Re- 
venge, and so forth: ; 
“‘ What ? you would fain have all the great ones freed, 
They must not for their vices be controll’d; 
Beware; that were a sauciness indeed; 

But if the great ones to offend be bold, 

I see no reason but they should be told.” 

Wither was bold in condemnation, as others in offence. While 
he continued the attack upon self-secking of the higher clergy, 
he maintained the office of the bishop, and gave high praise 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London. The 
satires, although sharp, were generous: their style was diffuse, 
but simple, earnest, often vigorous, for Wither had the true 
mind of a poet. He would tell what he knew: 

*¢ And then if any frown (as sure they dare not) 
So I speak truth, let them frown still, I care not.” 

The great ones did frown, and Wither was locked up in the 
Marshalsea. But he was not to be silenced. He sang on in 
his cage, and sang plain English, contemning the pedantry of 
fashion. Wither translated in his prison a Greek poem on 
‘¢The Nature of Man;’’ besides writing the most manly pas- 
torals produced in James’s reign, ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Hunting ; 
being certain Eclogues written during the time of the Author’s 
Imprisonment in the Marshalsey ;’’ and a ‘ Satire to the King,”’ 
in justification of his former satires. In ‘+The Shepherd’s 
Hunting,’’ we learn how Wither, as Philarete (lover of Virtue), 
had hunted with ten couple of dogs (the satires in ‘* Abuses 
Stript and Whipt’’) those foxes, wolves, and beasts of prey 
that spoil our folds and bear our lambs away. But wounded 
wolves and foxes put on sheep’s clothing, complained of the 
shepherd’s hunting, and caused his imprisonment. In his 
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one who hoped for reconciliation between king and parliament. 
Wither lived on, and was an old man in London at the time of 
the great fire. He died in 1667. 


6 William Drummond, of Edinburgh, after four years in France, 
inherited, in 1610, at the age of twenty-five, his paternal estate of 
Hawthornden, gave up the study of law, took his ease, and wrote 
poetry. He joined in the lament for the death of Henry, Prince of 
Wales; published at Edinburgh, in 1616, ‘‘Poems: Amorous, Funeral], 
Divine, Pastorall, in Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Madrigals, by W. D., 
the Author of the Teares on the Death of Mceliades’’ (Mceliades was the 
anagram made for himself by the prince from ‘‘ Miles a Deo’’); and in 
1617, upon James’s visit to Scotland, published “Forth Feasting: a 
Panegyric to the King’s Most Excellent Majestie.’? During the greater 
part of April, 1619, Drummond had Ben Jonson for a guest, and took 
ungenial notes of his conversation. In 1623 he published ‘“ Flowres of 
Sion, to which is adjoyned his Cypresse Grove.’’ His sonnets were true 
to the old form of that kind of poem, and they were not all of earthly 
love and beauty; for sonnets in the spirit of Spenser’s Hymns of Heavenly 
Love and Beauty are among the spiritual poems in Drummond of Haw- 
thornden’s “‘ Flowers of Sion.’? He lived through the reign of Charles I., 
and died soon after the king’s execution, in 1649. There has been as- 
cribed to him a mock-heroic macaronic poem on a country quarrel over 
muck-carts — ‘‘ Polemo-Middinia inter Vitarvam et Nebernam ”’ — blend- 
ing Latin with the Scottish dialect in a coarse but comical example of 
that kind of writing. 


7. Strain for ingenious alliteration, and for unexpected turns 
of phrase or thought, losing much of the grace and strength it 
had in the Elizabethan time, became more pedantic in the wise, 
more frivolous in the foolish, often obscure by the excess of 
artifice and the defect of sense. There was the same degenera- 
tion everywhere of the Earlier Eaphuism, bright with fresh 
invention and poetical conceits, into the Later Euphuism that 
had to a great extent lost freshness of impulse, and was made 
obscure by poets, who, with less to say than their predecessors, 
labored to outdo them in ingenuities of thought and speech. 
There is no reason in or out of metaphysics why the Later 
Euphuistic poetry, of which Donne’s verse is a type, should be 
called ‘‘ metaphysical.’’ It was so called in an age that knew 
little or nothing of the character of English poetry before the 
Commonwealth. There is as little reason for the assertion that 
a change for the worse was made in our literature by the influ- 
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sad news to his wife he added to his signature the line, ‘‘ John 
Donne, Anne Donne, Un-done.’”’? Donne was imprisoned for a 
time, and when he was free his wife was kept from him. He 
sued at law to recover her. She came to him when his means 
were almost gone. It was then urged upon Donne that he 
should take orders in the church; but he hesitated, and pre- 
ferred study of civil and canon law. An influential kinsman of 
the family succeeded in persuading Donne’s father-in-law to 
cease from wrath, and pay a portion with his daughter, at the 
rate of eighty pounds a year. Donne remained very much 
dependent on the liberality of friends, and was still studying 
points of controversy between the English and the Romish 
Church, when a home was given to him in the house of Sir 
Robert Drury, in Drury Lane. Donne came now into contact 
with King James, discussed theology with him, and wrote, at 
his request, a book on the taking of the oaths of supremacy 
and allegiance, called ‘‘ Pseudo-Martyr,’’ published in 1610. 
This pleased the king so much that he required Donne to be a 
clergyman. Donne made what interest he could to have the 
king’s good-will shown in the form of secular employment; but 
James had made up his mind that Donne should be a preacher, 
and, in spite of himself, he was forced into the church as the 
only way by which he was allowed a chance of prospering. 
When Donne had at last taken orders, King James made him 
his chaplain, and in the same month called on Cambridge to 
make him doctor of divinity. He became a famous preacher 
and a fashionable poet, was lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn till he was 
joined in a mission to Germany, and about a year after his 
return was made by the king, in 1621, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
while the vicarage of St. Dunstan’s in the West, and yet 
another benefice, fell to him almost at the same time. Donne 
survived King James, and died in the year 1631. His lighter 
occasional poems were not published until after his death. In 
James’s reign he, like other poets, published in 1613 ‘* An 
Elegy on the Untimely Death of the Incomparable Prince 
Henry.’’ A severe illness of his own led also to the publica- 
tion in 1624 of his ‘‘ Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, and 
Several Steps in Sickness ;’’ and in 1625 he published a poem 
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ment of Prince Henry. In 1608 he travelled on foot for five months in 
France, Italy, and Germany, walking 1,975 miles, and more than half - 
the distance in one pair of shoes, which were only once mended. The 
shoes, when he came home, were hung up in Odcombe Church, and 
kept there as the ‘‘ thousand mile shoes” till 1702. The travel in them 
was described in a book published in 1011, as ‘* Coryat’s Crudities hastily 
Gobbled Up in Five Months’ Travels in France, etc. Introduced by An 
Odcombian Banquet of nearly Sixty Copies of Verses,’’ which were 
praises written in jest by nearly all the poets of the day. This book was 
followed by ‘‘Coryats Crambe; or, his Colewort Twise Sodden, and now 
Served with other Macaronicke Dishes as the Second Course to his 
Crudities.”” In 1612, Coryat gathered the people of Odcombe at their 
market cross, and took leave of them for a ten-years’ ramble. He 
visited Greece, Egypt, India, and died at Surat, in 1617. There was the 
English love of sturdy enterprise and adventure underlying Coryat’s 
endeavor to delight his public. 

John Taylor was a poor man’s son from Gloucestershire, who be- 
came a Thames waterman, after he had served under Elizabeth in six- 
teen voyages; he was with Essex at Cadiz and the Azores. He read 
many books, and he wrote sixty-three booklets to amuse the public with 
their oddities. He made presents of his little books to customers and 
courtiers, and took whatever they might give in return. One of his 
books told how he won a bet that he would row in his boat to the 
Continent and back again within a certain time. It appeared as “ Tay- 
lor’s Travels in Germanie; or, Three Weekes, Three Daies, and Three 
Houres Observations and Travel from London to Hamburg. . . . Dedi- 
cated for the present to the absent Occombian knight errant, Sir 
Thomas Coriat, Great Britain’s Error and the World’s Mirror.’? This 
appeared in the year of Coryat’s death at Surat. Another of Taylor’s 
freaks was a journey on foot from London to Edinburgh, “not carrying 
any money to and fro, neither begging, borrowing, nor asking meat, 
drink, or lodging.’* This yielded, in 1618, a book, ‘‘The Pennyles 
Pilgrimage; or, the Moneylesse Perambulation of John Taylor, alias 
the King’s Majestie’s Water Poet, from London to Edenborough on 
Foot.’”? Another of his adventures was a voyage from London to 
Queenborough in a paper boat, with two stock-fish tied to two canes for 
oars. It was celebrated, in 1623, by ‘‘The Praise of Hempseed, with 
the Voyage of Mr. Roger Bird and the Writer hereof, in a Boat of 
Brown Paper, from London to Quinborough in Kent. As also a Fare- 
well to the Matchless Deceased Mr. Thomas Coriat. Concluding with 
Commendations of the famous River of Thames.’’ All this was a little 
tract of twenty-four leaves. So we come down from Elizabeth to James 
I.; from Frobisher, and Drake, and Raleigh, to poor Tom Coryat and 
John Taylor, His Majesty’s Water Poet. But although the court lost 
dignity, the spirit of the people was unchanged. Taylor wrote on 
through the reign of Charles I., and took part in the civil war by 
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Usher, suffered by the Irish insurrection of 1641. He came to 
England, took part with the royal causc in a book called ‘‘ The 
Loyal Convert,’’ joined the king at Oxford, and was ruined in 
the civil war. He had been twice married, and had by his 
first wife eighteen children. Quarles died, overwhelmed with 
troubles, in 1644. 

11. George Herbert was born in 1593, and died in 1633. 
His father died when he was four years old, and till he was 
twelve he was in the care of a very good mother at home, with 
a chaplain for tutor. He was then sent to Westminster School, 
and at fifteen elected from the school for Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1615 George Herbert became M.A. and Fellow of 
his College. In 1619 he was chosen orator for the university, 
and so remained for the next eight years. His wit in use of 
the labored style of the time delighted King James; for when 
his Majesty made the university a present of his ‘‘ Basilicon 
Doron,’’ which had been published in 1599, George Herbert 
ended for the Cambridge authorities his acknowledgment of the 
royal gift, with the remark, put neatly in Latin verse, that they 
could not now have the Vatican and the Bodleian quoted against 
them ; one book was their library. James, upon this, observed 
that he thought George Herbert the jewel of the university. 
The Cambridge Public Orator, who was skilled in French, 
Italian, and Spanish, thought he might rise at court, and was 
often in London. The king gave him a sinecure worth a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year. With this, his fellowship, his 
payment as Orator, and private income, he could make a good 
figure at court, and he was usually near the king. But the 
death of two of his most powerful friends, and soon afterwards 
of King James himself, put an end to George Herbert’s ambi- 
tion to become one day a secretary of state. He resolved then 
to follow his mother’s often-repeated counsel, and, at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charles I., George Herbert took orders. 
He obtained, in 1626, the prebend of Leighton Ecclesia, in the 
diocese of Lincoln, and with help of his own friends handsomely 
rebuilt the decayed church of that village. The Rev. George 
Herbert, cheerful and kind, tall and very lean, was ill for a year 
with one of his brothers, at Woodford, in Essex, and then 
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Muses.”? One of them was sent to his friend Cowley, with two green 
and backward apricots to point comparison with fruit of his genius so 


early ripe: 
“*T-was only Paradise, tis only thou, 
Whose fruit and blossoms both bless the same bough.” 


13. To write compact and witty characters of men and women was a 
fancy of the time, derived in the first instance from Theophrastus, and 
associated with the quick growth of the drama. Such pithy character- 
writing had been prefixed formally as ‘‘ The Character of the Persons”’ 
to Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Every Man Out of his Humor;” and the dialogue of 
the second act of his ‘‘Cynthia’s Revels,’’ produced in 1600, is chiefly 
made up of character-writing. It was the manner of this character- 
writing that suggested to young Milton his lines on the death of Hobson, 
the university carrier. 

A poet who had much skill in this sort of work was Sir Thomas 
Overbury, who was murdered in 1613, and who was in repute among 
the writers of his day for a poem on the choice of a wife, called ‘‘ A Wife, 
now a Widowe,” published the year after his murder, and reprinted in 
the same year with the addition of twenty-one ‘‘ Characters.” 

Two other writers to be remembered for character-poetry are William 
Habington and John Harle. Habington was born early in the reign of 
James I., and was the son of a Worcestershire Roman Catholic con- 
demned to abide always in Worcestershire, for having concealed in his 
house persons accused of complicity in the Gunpowder Plot. The father, 
since he was to see so much of Worcestershire, wrote a history of the 
county. The son, educated at St. Omer’s, came home and married 
Lucy, daughter of William Herbert, first Lord Powis. In the name of 
Castara he paid honor to her through some lyrics of pure love, as the 
type of modest, spiritual womanhood. Habington’s ‘‘Castara’’ first ap- 
peared in two parts, in 1634; the second edition, adding three prose 
characters and twenty-six new poems, appeared in 1635; and a third in 
1640, enlarged with a new part, containing a Character of ‘‘The Holy 
Man” and twenty-two poems, chiefly sacred. Habington also wrote a 
tragi-comedy of ‘“‘The Queen of Aragon.’ published in 1640. In that 
year appeared also his ‘‘ History of Edward the Fourth, King of Eng- 
land,’ written at the king’s request. John Harle, Fellow of Merton, 
published, in 1628, his collection of Characters, as ‘‘ Micro-cosmographie ; 
or, a Peece of the World Discovered; in Essayes and Characters.” 
Earle was then twenty-seven years old. He became afterwards chaplain 
to the Earl of Pembroke, and was Bishop of Salisbury when he died, 
in 1665. 

14. The most celebrated translator of this period was George 
Chapman, noted also as a poet and a dramatist. He was born 
in 1557 or 1559, at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire. He was called 


afterwards, by William Browne, ‘‘ The Shepherd of fair Hitch- 
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to the Greek.’’ About the year of Shakespeare’s death (Chap- 
man’s folios are not dated), Chapman’s ‘Iliad ’’ and ‘‘ Odys- 
sey’’ appeared together as ‘-The Whole Works of Homer, 
Prince of Poets.’’ Chapman proceeded then to translate the 
Homeric Hymns, and ‘‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice,’’ ascribed 
to Homer. This translation appeared at the end of the reign 
of James I., as ‘‘ The Crown of all Homer’s Works, Batra- 
chomyomachia, the Battle of Frogs and Mice; his Hymns and 
Epigrams.’’ Because of the vigor of the Elizabethan time, and 
the fact that Chapman was a poet, this translation is the crown 
of the works of Chapman. 


*¢ He leapt upon the sounding earth, and shook his lengthful dart, 
And everywhere he breathed exhorts, and stirr’d up every heart. 
A dreadful fight he set on foot. His soldiers straight turned head. 
The Greeks stood firm. In both the hosts the field was perfected. 
But Agamemnon foremost still did all his side exceed, 

And would not be the first in name unless the first in deed.”’ 


Thus sang George Chapman, who was himself the Agamemnon 
of the host of the translators of Homer. 


Another good translator of this time was George Sandys, second 
son of the Sandys, Archbishop of York, whom Aylmer succeeded in the 
bishopric of London. George Sandys was born at Bishopthorpe in 
1578, and educated at Oxford. In 1610 he set out upon the travels of 
which he published an account in 1615, as ‘‘ A Relation of a Journey 
begun A.D. 1610. Four Books containing a description of the Turkish 
Empire, of Egypt, of the Holy Land, of the Remote Parts of Italy, and 
Islands adjoining.’’ He then worked at his translation of Ovid's ‘‘ Meta- 
morphoses;’’ the first five books appearing in the reign of JamesI. He 
published his complete translation of the ‘‘ Metamorphoses’’ in 1626, 
and in 1636 a ‘‘ Paraphrase of the Psalms,’’ with music of tunes by Henry 
Lawes. Sandys died in 1644. 

Dr. Barten Holyday, chaplain to Charles, was born in 1593, the son 
of an Oxford tailor. He was educated at Christ Church, took orders, 
went to Spain with Sir Francis Stewart, and after his return was chap- 
lain to the king, and Archdeacon of Oxford. He was a learned man and 
timid politician. He is hardly to be called a dramatist, although he 
wrote a comedy, published in 1630, called ‘‘ Technogamia; or, the Mar- 
riage of the Arts,’’? He also made translations of ‘ Juvenal and Per- 
sius”’’ into poor verse, with many learned illustrative notes. He died in 
1661. 


15. There were at this time many men distinguished as wits, 
satirists, and song-writers. The following are the most nota- 
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Hall langhed at the rising drama. erving : 
~ Sixame thas the Moses shad te boost: and sad 
Fre every peasan7s teas. co ead satel 
He laughed 2: what be cated = pas Sry of the uramsatiss : 
~ Qee higher prich'd doch ve: bis suring thcarhi 
On crowned Kenge. that forvcre Lath bow beought: 
Or same upreared. hich-asyizine swain, 
As it might be the Turkish Tambarlaine: 
Then weeneth be his base. drink-drowned spright 
Rapt w the threefuld loft of heaven hight, 
When be conceives upon his feicned stage 
The scalking xeps cf his great personage. 
Graced with buff-cap terms and thund'ring threats 
That his poor hearers’ hair quite upright sets.“ 

Bat while Hall attacked the -- terms Italianate. big-sounding 
sentences and words of state "’ upon the stage. he paid homage 
to Spenser : 

“Let no rebel satyr dare traduce 
Th’ eternal legends of thy faery muse. 
Renowned Spenser: whom no earthly wight 
Dares once to emulate, much less dares despight.”’ 

Only he paired in the next line Du Bartas with <Aricsto: 
‘¢ Salust of France and Tuscan Ariost.’’ The satirist in the 
golden time of Elizabethan vigor talked as usual of the good 
old times that were gone. when luxury was not : 

“Thy grandsires’ words savored of thrifty leeks 
Or manly garlicke. 
But thou canst mask in garish gaudery, 
To suit a fool's far-fetched livery. 
A French head join’d to neck Italian; 
Thy thighs from Germany, and breast from Spain; 
An Englishman in none, a fool in all; 
Many in one, and one in several. 
Then men were men; but now the greater part 
Beasts are in life, and women are in heart.”’ 

If we go back to Occleve, or farther back to Gower, we find 
that the note has always been the same; sound and true in the 
steady fixing of attention upon vices and follies to be conquered 
(since there is small hope for a people that will only praise 
itself), but with innocent delusion of a bygone golden age. 
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lifetime. He died in 1639. The musicians William and Henry Lawes 
set many songs of Carew's, and were the chief writers of music for 
the poems that abounded in this reign. 

20. Sir John Denham was born in Dublin in 1615, son of a Baron 
of Exchequer. He was an idle student at Oxford. and joined gambling 
with study of law at Lincoln's Inn. But he checked himseif, published 
an “‘ Essay on Gaming,” and in 1636 translated the second book of the 
“« Eneid.”” In 1641 he produced his tragedy of ** The Sophy,”’ which 
was acted at a private house in Blackfriars, with so much success that 
Waller said he *‘ broke out like the Irish rebellion, threescore thousand 
strong, when nobody was aware, or in the least suspected it.’’ The play 
was followed, in 1643, by his ‘* Cooper's Hill,” a contemplative poem on 
the view over the Thames and towards London, from a hill in the neigh- 
borhood of Windsor Castle. Denham was actively employed in the 
king's service, but in the midst of his labors he found time to publish 
a translation of ‘‘Cato Major.’? He lived to receive homage among 
poets of the reign of Charles IL. 

21 Sir John Suckling was born in 1609, the son of the Comptroller 
of the Household to James I. Suckling was an overtaught child, who 
could speak Latin at the age of five; but he cast aside, as a young man, 
his father’s gravity, was on active service for six months in the army of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and in the days of Charles I. lived in London as 
light wit, light lyric poet, light dramatist, and liberal friend of men of 
genius. His plays were “ Aglaura,”’ “Brennoralt,” and “The Gob- 
lins.”” He spent twelve thousand pounds on rich equipment of a troop 
of a hundred horse to aid the king, and died in 1641, of a wound in the 
heel: a penknife was put into his boot by a servant who had robbed him, 
and wished to delay pursuit. 

22. William Cartwright also wrote plays and lyrics, was about two 
years younger than Suckling, and also died at the age of thirty-two. 
He was the son of a Gloucestershire gentleman, who had wasted his 
means, and who lived by innkeeping at Cirencester. William Cartwright 
was taught in the Cirencester Grammar School, at Westminster School, 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He became M.A. in 1635, took orders, and 
was a famous preacher. He studied sixteen hours a day, preached ex- 
cellent sermons, wrote excellent lyrics, and also four plays; one of them, 
** The Royal Slave,’’ a tragi-comedy, acted before the king and queen in 
1636, by the students of Christ Church, Oxford. Cartwright was also an 
admired lecturer at Oxford on metaphysics, worked hard as one of the 
council of war to provide for the king’s troops at Oxford, was beloved 
of Ben Jonson, who said of him, “ My son Cartwright writes all like a 
man,’’ and was praised by his bishop as ‘“‘the utmost man could come 
to.” He died in 1643, of the camp-fever that killed many at Oxford. 


23. Richard Lovelace, the brilliant and handsome cavalier 
poet, died miserably during the Commonwealth. He was born 
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twenty-seven years older than Lovelace and Cowley, but who 
sang when they were singing, and outlived them both. This 
was the Rev. Robert Herrick. Vicar of Dean Prior. in Devon- 
shire. Robert Herrick, born in 1591, was the fourth son of 
a silversmith in Cheapside. His university was Cambridge, and 
it was in 1629 that he was presented to his living, in the village 
of Dean Prior, four miles from Ashburton, where he spent the 
next nineteen years of his life, and said: 
‘* More discontents I never had 
Since I was born, than here; 
Where I have been, and still am sad, 
In this dull Devonshire.”’ 

There Herrick, with great nose and double chin, lived as a 
bachelor vicar, attended by his faithful servant, Prudence Bald- 
win, and a pet pig, which he taught to drink out of a tankard. 
In 1648 he was ejected from his living, and betook himself to 
London, where he had wits and poets for companions, and 
published at once, for help to a subsistence, his delightful love 
lyrics, epigrams, and scraps of verse in many moods; some- 
times reflecting license of the times, not of the man; includ- 
ing also strains of deep religious feeling. These pieces — many 
of them only two or four lines long—he had written in the 
West of England, and therefore (from hesperis, ‘‘ western ’’) 
he called them ‘‘ Hesperides; or, Works both Humane and 
Divine.’’ His pious pieces were arranged under the name of 
‘© Noble Numbers.”’ 

25. The position of John Milton in his own age is so ex- 
alted, on account of his spiritual nobility as well as of the 
power of his genius, that he seems to stand apart from his 
contemporaries, and to constitute a literary order by himself. 
His intellectual range was great; in scholarship and in prose 
writing, he was one of the chief men of his time; by his exqui- 
site creations of ‘‘ Comus,’’ a masque, and of ‘‘Samson Agonis- 
tes,’’ a tragedy, he takes high rank in dramatic literature ; 
in the forms of the ode, the elegy, and the sonnet, he is, 
perhaps, unsurpassed among all our writers; finally he is not 
only the greatest epic poet that English literature has had, but 
the greatest epic poet that any literature has had since Dante. 
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following Christmas Dar. his age being twenty-one. he wrote 
his hymn. --On the Morning of Chrix’s Nativity.” It mar 
have then come inte young Milson’s mind to form a series of 
odes on the great festivals of the Christian Church: for en the 
Ist of Janaary the ode on the Nativity was followed by one oa 
** The Ciremmcision :*’ and when Esster came he began a poem 
on ** The Passion.” of which be wrote only eight stanzas. and 
then broke off. -°- This subject.” savs the appended note, 
**the author fmling to be above the years he had when he 
wrote it. and nothing satisfied with what was begun. left it un- 
finished .’’ 

In 1631 the unexpected death of the young Marvchioness of 
Winchester was lamented by poets. and among them by Ben 
Jonson in his istter years. by Milton at the opening of his 
career. On his birthday. the 9th of December. in the same 
year 1631. Milton wrote that sonnet -- on his being arrived at 
the age of twenty-three.” which is the preface to his whole life 
asaman. He refers in it to his boyish aspect; feels his mind 
unripe. his advance slow. his achievement little: and adds these 
lines of self-dedication. to which he was true in his whole after- 
Be “* Yet be it less or more. or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot. however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me. and the will of Heaven: 

All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye.” 
Already Milton showed himself an exact student of his art. 
This sonnet. and every other sonnet written by him. was true to 
the minutest detail in its technical construction — true not only 
in arrangement of the rhymes, but in that manner of devcl- 
oping the thought for which the structure of this kind of poem 
was invented. The sonnet of self-dedication Milton wrote when 
his college life was near its close. In July, 1632, he graduated 
as M.A. At Cambridge, Milton had added seven years of 
study in the university to four years of school training. He 
was not paled by study, but long retained the bloom of youth 
upon a very fair complexion. He was a little under middle 
height, slender, but erect, vigorous, and agile, with light brown 
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** Lycidas.”” 2. The period of his Prose Works, from 1641 to 
the end of the Commonwealth. 3. The period of his Later 
Poems, in the time of Charles II.; namely, ** Paradise Lost,’’ 
‘© Paradise Regained,’’ and ‘- Samson Agonistes.”’ 

The most of Milton’s minor poems were produced during 
this period of studious retirement at his father’s house in the 
country, between the years 1632 and 1638; and this will be 
the most convenient place in which to speak of them. His 
Later Poems we shall defer till we come to study his life in the 
Second Half of the Seventeenth Century. ++ L’Allegro’’ and 
‘*T] Penseroso’’ are companion poems, representing two moods 
of one mind, and that mind Milton’s. No man can be the 
one, in Milton’s sense, who cannot also be the other. It was 
part of Milton’s training for his work as a poet to study thor- 
oughly the words through which he was to express his thought. 
Milton’s precision in the use of words is very noticeable, and 
it fills his verse with subtile delicacies of thought and ex- 
pression. 

Mirth and Melancholy would not content Milton as titles for these 
poems, because one word has for its original meaning ‘‘ softness,’ and 
is akin to marrow, the soft fat in bones; the other word, based on an 
old false theory of humors in a man, traces the grave mood to black bile. 
The poems themselves use the English words with definition of the 
sense in which alone each is accepted: 

“ These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live.” 
“ These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live.” 
The Italian titles to the poems represented in each case the real source 
of these delights and pleasures. Milton’s Mirth was the joy in all 
cheerful sights and sounds of nature, and in social converse natural to 
the man whose bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne; and ‘“ L’Allegro”’ 
is defined in Gherardini’s ‘‘Supplimento a’ Vocabolarj Italiani” as 
‘Sone who has in his heart cause for contentment (che ha in cuore 
cagtone dt contentezza), which shows itself in serenity of counte- 
nance.”’ ‘‘T] Penseroso,”” whose name is derived from a word meaning 
“to weigh,’”’ is the man grave, not through ill-humor, but while his 
reason is employed in weighing and considering that which invites his 
contemplation. With his companion sketches of this true lightness of 
heart and this true gravity, Milton blends a banning of the false mirth 
of the thoughtless—‘“‘vain deluding joys, the brood of Folly” — 
and the black dog, the loa Idth, meaning ‘“‘evil’”’?) Melancholy 
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music, — with a special song for Lady Alice, —dances, and 
entertaining masquerade. The rout of Comus, disguised in 
heads of divers animals. provided masquerade in plenty. The 
masque must appeal to local feeling, and did that by bringing in 
Sabrina, the nymph of the Severn ; must refer, also, with direct 
compliment, to the new Lord-President, and must provide fit 
parts for the three youngest children of the family, the Lady 
Alice, and her brothers John and Thomas, aged from nine to 
twelve. Ludlow Castle, the official residence of the Lord- 
President of Wales, had in former years been a seat of much 
wild revelry ; and something of this Milton may have known 
when he made his masque a poet’s lesson against riot and ex- 
cess. The reverence due to youth Milton maintained by caus- 
ing his children-actors to appear in no stage disguise, but 
simply as themselves. There was on the stage a mimic wood, 
through which the children passed on the way to their father 
and mother, who sat in front, and to whom, at the close of the 
masque, they were presented. As they traversed this wood of 
the world, typical adventures rose about them, and gave rise 
to dialogue, in which the part given to Lady Alice made the 
girl, still speaking in no person but her own, a type of holy 
innocence and purity. 

We now come to study Milton’s elegy, ‘* Lycidas,’’ which 
had its origin thus. On the 10th of August. 1637, the son of 
Sir John King, Secretary for Ireland, Edward King. a young 
man who was a fellow of Milton’s own college at Cambridge, 
who was three or four years younger than Milton, and had been 
destined for the church, was drowned when on his way home 
for the long vacation. The ship in which he sailed from Chester 
for Dublin struck on a rock, in a calm sea, near the Welsh 
coast, and went down with all on board. When the next col- 
lege session began, a little book of memorial verse, in Latin, 
Greek, and English, was planned, and this appeared at the 
beginning of 1635. in two parts, each part having a separate 
title. It contained twenty-three picees in Latin and Greek, 
and thirteen in English. of which thirteen the last was Milton's 
‘¢ Lycidas,”’ written in November, 1657. 

In “Comus” Milton had produced oue of the masterpieces of our 
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the church, speaks sternly of the many who remain, — false pastors who 
care only to shear their flocks, to scramble for church livings, and shove 
those away whom God has called to be his ministers. Ignorant of the 
duties of their sacred office, what care they? They have secured their 
incomes, and preach, when they please, their unsubstantial, showy ser- 
mons, in which they are as shepherds piping, not from sound reeds, but 
from little shrunken straws. The congregations, hungry for the word of 
God, look up to the pulpits of these men with blind mouths, and are 
not fed. Swollen with windy doctrine, and the rank mist of words with- 
out instruction, they rot in their souls, and spread contagion, besides 
what the Devil, great enemy of the Christian sheepfold, daily devours 
apace, ‘‘and nothing said.’ Against that wolf no use is made of the 
sacred word that can subdue him, of ‘‘ the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God’’ (Ephes. vi. 17). ‘‘ But that two-handed engine,’’ — 
two-handed, because we lay hold of it by the Old Testament and the 


New, — 
: “ But that two-handed engine at the door 


Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 


Milton wrote engine (contrivance of wisdom), and not weapon, because 
“the word of God, quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword”’ (Heb. iv. 12), when it has once smitten evil, smites no more, but 
heals and comforts. 

Here again, by a skilful transition, Milton descends to the level of his 
pastoral or Sicilian verse. The river of Arcady has shrunk within its 
banks at the dread voice of St. Peter, but now it flows again: 


“‘Return, Alpbeus; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues.” 

The first lines of ‘‘ Lycidas ’’ connected Milton’s strain of 
love with his immediate past. Its last line glances on to his 
immediate future, —‘‘ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures 
new.”’ 

At that time Milton was preparing to add to his course of 
education two years or more of travel in Italy and Greece. As 
a poet he did not count himself to have attained, but still 
pressed forward. In April, 1638, he, attended by one man- 
servant, left Horton for his travel on the Continent. On his 
way through Paris, he met Hugo Grotius; from Paris, he 
went to Nice, from Nice by sea to Genoa; he visited Leghorn 
and Pisa, staid two months at Florence, then, by way of 
Siena, went to Rome. At Rome he remained two months, and 
while there enjoyed and praised in three Latin epigrams the 
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Or, had she flourish’d still as when, of old, 

For her sake Tityrus forsook his fold, 

What need so great had I t’ incur a pause 

Of thy sweet intercourse for such a cause; 

For such a cause to place the roaring sea, 

Rocks, mountains, woods, between my friend and me ? 
Else had I grasp’d thy feeble hand, compos’d 

Thy decent limbs, thy drooping eyelids clos’d, 

And, at the last, had said — ‘ Farewell— ascend — 
Nor even in the skies forget thy friend.’ ”’ 


Into Charles Diodati’s ear Milton had whispered his dream 
of immortality, said that his Muse rose yet only on tender 
wings, unequal to the meditated flight. In his poem to Manso, 
Milton indicated that it was in his mind to write a poem of high 
strain upon King Arthur. <A passage in this ‘* Epitaph of 
Damon ”’ shows that when he came back to England the design 
to write an epic upon Arthur took a more definite shape. Had 
he taken Arthur for his hero, Milton would, like Spenser, have 
turned him to high spiritual use. He had looked for examples, 
he said afterwards, to Homer, Virgil, Tasso, to the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides, to the odes of Pindar, to the poetical 
books of the Old and New Testament, as ‘‘ the mind at home 
in the spacious circuit of her musing ’’ sought to plan its future 
work. He had reasoned to himself whether in the writing of 
an epic poem ‘‘ the rules of Aristotle herein are to be strictly 
kept, or nature to be followed, which in them that know art 
and use judgment is no transgression, but an enriching of art.’ 
But still, and for years yct to come, Milton felt that the work to 
which his soul yearned forward was to be achieved only ‘“ by 
devout prayer to that eternal Spirit who can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim, with the 
hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom 
He pleases: to this must be added industrious and select read- 
ing, steady observation, insight into all seemly and generous 
arts and affairs.’”’ IIe knew that only hard work could enable 
him to make the best use of his genius, hard work and a right 
life. In the *‘ Apology for Smectymnuus ’’ Milton has written, 
‘*T was confirmed in this opinion, that he who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hercafter in laudable things, 
ought himself to be a true poem.’’ 
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The news that caused Milton to turn back from his longer 
travel into Greece was news of trouble with the Scots which 
clearly boded the civil war that soon came on, and that contin- 
ued to occupy all Englishmen for many years. Soon after his 
return to England, John Milton settled in London, by taking 
lodgings for a short time at the house of a tailor in St. Bride’s 
Churchyard, and there he undertook the teaching of his sister 
Anne’s two boys, Edward and John Phillips, aged nine and 
eight. While teaching his nephews, Milton, in 1640, was 
sketching plans of sacred dramas, dwelling especially upon 
‘¢ Paradise Lost ’’ as the subject of a drama; suggesting also 
as themes, ‘‘ Abram from Morea; or, Isaac redeemed,’ ‘* The 
Deluge,’’ ‘*‘ Sodom,’’ ‘‘ Baptistes,’’ noting subjects also from 
British history. Milton ‘‘ made no long stay,’’ his nephew 
tells us, in his lodgings in St. Bride’s Churchyard: ‘‘ necessity 
of having a place to dispose his books in, and other goods fit 
for the furnishing of a good handsome house, hastening him to 
take one; and, accordingly, a pretty garden-house he took, in 
Aldersgate Street, at the end of an entry, and therefore the 
fitter for his turn, besides that there are few streets in London 
more free from noise than that.’’ There he worked hard, and 
had his two nephews to board with him. There also he began, 
in 1641, the second part of his literary life; put aside, at the 
age of thirty-two, his high ambition as a poet; and, devoting 
himself to the duty that lay nearest to his hand, gave the best 
years of his manhood, the twenty years from thirty-two to fifty- 
two, to those questions of his day that touched, as he thought, 
the essentials of English liberty. 
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Into Charles Dicdati’s ear Mikon had whispered his dream 
of immortality. said that his Muse rose vet only on tender 
wings. unequal to the meditated fight. In his poem to Manso, 
Milton indicated that it was in his miml to write a poem of high 
strain upon King Arthar. A passage in this ** Epitaph of 
Damon ’”’ shows that when he came hack to England the design 
to write an epic upon Arthur took a more definite shape. Had 
he taken Arthur for his hero. Milton would, like Spenser. have 
turned him to high spiritual use. He had looked for examples, 
he said afterwards. to Homer. Virgil, Tasso. to the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides. to the odes of Pindar, to the poctical 
books of the Old and New Testament, as ‘+ the mind at home 
in the spacious circuit of her musing "’ sought to plan its futuro 
work. He had reasoned to himself whether in the writing of 
an epic poem *‘ the rules of Aristotle herein are to be strictly 
kept, or nature to be followed, which in them that know art 
and use judgment is no transgression, but an enriching of art.’ 
But still, and for years yet to come, Milton felt that the work to 
which his soul yearned forward was to be achieved only ** by 
devout prayer to that eternal Spirit who can cnrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim, with tho 
hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and purify the lipa of whom 
He pleases: to this must be added industrious and select: read 
ing, steady observation, insight into all seemly and generous 
arts and affairs.’’ Ife knew that only hard work could: enable 
him to make the best use of his genius, hard work and a right 
life. In the ‘* Apology for Smectymnuus’’ Milton has written, 
‘¢T was confirmed in this opinion, that he who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, 
ought himself to be a true poem.’ 
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In 1611, when his Majesty had invented the rank of baronet, and began 
to trade in the new article, Sir Robert Cotton became one of his first 
customers. King James was aided in his controversies by Sir Robert 
Cotton’s learning; and the treasures of literature rescued by him from 
the scattered waste of the monasteries, were at the service of all who 
could make good use of them. It was in the reign of James IL., that an 
older man, Sir Thomas Bodley, founded the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford. He was born at Exeter, in 1544, the son of that John Bodley who, 
in exile at Geneva, had been a chief promoter of the translation known 
as the Geneva Bible. Thomas Bodley had come to England at Eliza- 
beth’s accession, entered at Magdalene College, Oxford, became fellow 
of Merton, had been employed by the queen on embassies, was for nine 
years ambassador at the Hague; but in 1597 he retired from public life, 
and made it the work of his last years to give to the University of Oxford 
a library in place of that which it had lost. In 1602 he refitted the dis- 
mantled room which had been used for the library founded by Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, and furnished it with ten thousand pounds’ 
worth of books. In July, 1610, he laid the foundation-stone of a new 
library building; and died in 1612, about a year before the building was 
completed. 


3. Robert Burton became a clergyman, and had the livings 
of St. Thomas, Oxford, and Segrave, in Leicestershire ; but he 
lived a quiet scholar’s life at his college, Christ Church, Oxford ; 
and in 1621, he published ‘‘The Anatomy of Melancholy, by 
Democritus Junior.’’ This discussion of all forms of melan- 
choly, and their remedies, is very quaint and ingenious in thought 
and expression, and so crammed with pleasant erudite quotations 
that the book has been to many later writers, who desired to 
affect knowledge of books they had never seen, the storehouse 
of their second-hand learning. Although an original book, its 
manner was in the fashion of the time; and it is said to have 
made the fortune of its Oxford publisher. It went through five 
editions before its author’s death, in 1640. 

4. Lancelot Andrewes was, in knowledge of church his- 
tory and of patristic writings, the most learned churchman of 
the days of James I. He was born in London, in 1555, edu- 
cated at Merchant-Tailors’ School, sent for his ability to 
Pembroke Ilall, Cambridge (Spenser’s College), obtained a 
fellowship, studied and taught divinity with great success, and 
was consulted as a profound casuist. Henry, Earl of [unting- 
don, took him to the North of England; and there he persuaded 
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to London to buy books for the library of the new college at 
Dublin, and found Sir Thomas Bodley buying books for Oxford. 
While he was in London Usher’s mother became Roman Catho- 
lic, and all his controversial skill failed afterwards to reconvert 
her. In 1606, and afterwards at regular intervals of three 
years, Usher was again book-buying in England. In 1607, he 
was made Professor of Divinity at Dublin, and Chancellor of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. In 1612 he became Doctor of Divin- 
ity. In 1613, he published in London, and dedicated to King 
James, his first book, in Latin, continuing from the sixth cen- 
tary the argument of Jewel’s Apology, to prove that the tenets 
of the Protestants were those. of the primitive Christians. In 
the same year Usher married the well-dowered daughter of his 
old friend and associate in book-buying, Luke Chaloner. In 
1619, he was raised to the bishopric of Meath. As bishop, 
Usher was still active against Catholicism, and he published, 
in English, in 1622, ‘‘ A Discourse on the Religion Anciently 
Professed by the Irish and British,’’ to show that Protestant 
opinions were those of the ancient faith, and point out how 
at successive times the practices of the Church of Rome had 
been introduced. This work caused King James to command 
that Bishop Usher should produce a larger work, in Latin, 
on the antiquities of the British Church, with leave of ab- 
sence from his diocese for consultetion of authorities. He 
was a yearin England, returned to Ireland in 1624, and, in 
reply to William Malone, published an ‘‘ Answer to a Chal- 
lenge of a Jesuit in Ireland’’ to disprove uniformity of doc- 
trine in the Roman Catholic Church ; thus giving more evidence 
of his knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquities. He then re- 
turned to England; and as the Archbishop of Armagh diced 
at that time, King James, in the last year of his reign, gave 
the archbishopric to Usher. He lived through all the tumult 
of Charles I.’s reign, and died in 1656. His published writings 
are very numerous. 

6. John Selden was born in December, 1584, at Salvington, 
about two miles from Worthing, in Sussex. Ilis father was a 
musician, who sent him to the free school at Chichester, whence 
he was sent by the master’s advice to Hart Hall, Oxford. In 
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dious affectation of bare and sterile antiquity, which is nothing 
else than to be exceeding busy about nothing.’ When. there- 
fore, it appeared that Selden had carefully marshalled and veri- 
fied authorities on both sides. and that, although he himself 
gave no opinion. his facts against the theory of a divine right 
of tithes outweighed his facts in favor of it, there was outcry, 
ami his Majesty had argument with Mr. Selden. who was in- 
trodaced to him by two friends. one of them Ben Jonson. 
Selden was called also before the High Commission Court, who 
compelled him to a declaration in which he did not recant any 
thing, but was sorry he spoke. He admitted error in having 
published ‘‘ The History of Tithes,’’ in having given ** occa- 
sion of argument against any right of maintenance, jure divino, 
of the ministers of the gospel,’’ and expressed grief at having 
incurred their lordships’ displeasure. Selden’s book was pro- 
hibited ; all men were free to write against it. Richard Moun- 
tagu, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, was encouraged by the 
king to confute Selden, to whom his Majesty said, ‘* If you or 
any of your friends shall write against this confutation I will 
throw you into prison.’’ Dr. Mountagu had it all his own way 
_ when, in 1621, he issued his ‘‘ Diatribe upon the First Part of 
the late History of Tithes.’’ Selden confined himself to pri- 
vate comments, and sent to Edward Herbert, afterwards Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, some notes on the work of one of his an- 
tagonists. He sought also to appease his Majesty by giving 
him three tracts, to make amends for his inadvertent rudenesses. 
1. His Majesty concerned himself about the number of the 
Beast, and Selden had spoken slightingly of the attempts to 
calculate it. In one of the three tracts he now restricted his 
censure, and spoke respectfully of a most acute deduction of 
his Majesty’s. 2. Selden had spoken of Calvin’s confession 
that he could not interpret the Book of Revelation as ‘‘ equally 
judicious and modest.’’ But King James was a confident inter- 
preter, and was not he also judicious and modest? Selden ex- 
plained that all men had not ignorance to confess, and that 
King James’s explanations were ‘‘ the clearest sun among the 
lesser lights.’’ 3. Selden had referred in his ‘‘ History of 
Tithes ’’ to the want of evidence that Christmas Day was a true 
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laid claim to rights in it, Selden argued that the sea round Eng- 
land belonged to the English. The book was not printed in 
James’s reign; but in 1634 disputes arose out of the claim of 
Dutch fishermen to the right of free sea for the herring-fishery 
by English coasts. Selden’s ‘‘ Mare Clausum ’’ was then pub- 
lished, with its purport set forth in its title-page: ‘‘ The Closed 
Sea; or, On the Dominion of the Sea. Two books. In the 
first, it is demonstrated that the sea, from the law of nature and 
of nations, is not common to all men, but is the subject of prop- 
erty equally with the land. In the second, the King of Great 
Britain is asserted to be lord-of the circumfluent sea, as an in- 
separable and perpetual appendage of the British Empire.’? In 
1640, Selden published an elaborate work on the natural and 
national law of the Jews — ‘‘ De Jure Naturali et Gentium jux- 
ta Disciplinam Ebreorum;’’ and he added to this, in 1646, 
*¢ Uxor Ebraica,’’ which was a work upon the Jewish laws of 
marriage and divorce. During the civil war, he acted a timid 
part. On the execution of Charles I., Selden withdrew into 
retirement ; and in 1654, he died at the house of the Countess 
of Kent, to whom, it is supposed, he was secretly married. His 
private secretary published a little book containing memoranda 
of Selden’s conversations, called ‘* Table-Talk.’’ 


7, Sir Henry Wotton, who had been Provost of Eton since 1624, 
and who had written a most cordial letter to his young neighbor, John 
Milton, before he left for Italy, died, in 1639, at the age of seventy-one, 
He had been, as a young man, secretary to the Earl of Essex, had then 
lived in Florence, and served the Grand Duke of Tuscany as a diploma- 
tist. Being sent as ambassador to James VI. of Scotland, Wotton 
pleased that monarch so well that he was employed by him, when King 
of England, as his ambassador to Venice, and to princes of Germany. 
He was made Provost of Eton at the close of James’s reign; and in the 
same year, 1624, he published his ‘‘ Elements of Architecture.’? Wotton 
wrote also on the State of Christendom, a Survey of Education, Poems, 
and other pieces, collected and published in 1651, by Izaak Walton, as 
“ Reliquis Wottoniansg; or, a Collection of Lives, Letters, Poems, with 
Characters of Sundry Personages, and other Incomparable Pieces of Lan- 
guage and Art. By Sir H. Wotton, Knt.”’ 

During the last months of Wotton’s life at Eton, the old provost was 
much comforted by the society of John Hales (born in 1584), who had 
been made Greek professor at Oxford in 1612, and who had then an Eton 
fellowship. He died in 1656, and his writings were published in 1659, as 
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published posthumously his “‘ Life of Edward VI.’? Other works of his 
are treatises on English constitutional law, on the church, and on prac- 
tical religion. He died in 1627. 


11. William Camden was a Londoner, born in 1551. 
He was educated at Christ’s Hospital and St. Paul’s School, 
entered as a servitor at Magdalene College, Oxford, whence 
he removed to Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke College), and 
then to Christchurch. He graduated in 1573, and in 1575 be- 
came second master at Westminster School, where he spent alk 
leisure in the studies by which he served his country in the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, and in the reign of her suc- 
cessor. He published, in 1586, the first edition of his ‘ Bri- 
tannia,’’ a work afterwards much expanded; and succeeded 
Dr. Edward Grant as head master in 1593. Before 1597 he 
published for the use of Westminster boys a ‘‘ Greek Gram- 
mar,’’ which in course of time went through a hundred 
editions. In the same year he left the school on being 
appointed Clarencieux King-at-Arms. Camden was widely 
famed for learning, and his purity of life and modest kind- 
liness surrounded him with friends. In 1615, was published 
the first part, and, in 1627, the second part, of his ‘* Annales 
Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum regnante Elizabetha,’’ in 
which, apart from their direct value as record, there is the 
charm also of an unaffected method. An English translation, 
as ‘*The Historie of the Life and Reigne of the most re- 
nowned and victorious Princesse Elizabeth, late Queen of 
England. . . . Composed by way of Annales by the most 
learned Mr. William Camden,’’ was published 1630. The 
work had been suggested to Camden, the most fit man living, 
by Lord Burghley, who, says the annalist, ‘‘ set open unto me 
first his own and then the queen’s rolls, memorials, records, 
and thereout willed me to compile in a historical style the first 
beginnings of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.’’ He studied 
carefully to carry out this design, procured access to charters, 
letters-patent, letters, notes of consultations in the council 
chamber, instructions to ambassadors; looked through parlia- 
mentary diaries, acts, and statutes, and read over every edict 
or proclamation; for the greatest part of all which he was 
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against by Pius V. and Philip H. Afterwants. he served in 
the Netherlands ; then went with his hali-brotrer. Sir Hwmparey 
Gilbert, on a voyage to America. which proved unfortunate; 
aml in 1550. went with Lord Grey and Edmund Spenser to 
Ireland, where he made himself prominent by his boldness and 
vigor. He then engaged actively in adventures of colonization, 
aml especially of privateering, and by the latter he grew rich. 
One of Raleigh’s privateers took a Spanish ship in the Azores 
with great treasure of gold, jewels. and merchandise. Two 
barks of his in the Azores made more prizes than they were 
able to bring home. Raleigh was in favor, too, at court; 
knighted (1585) ; enriched with twelve thousand acres of for- 
feited land in Ireland (1586); with a lucrative license for tho 
sale of wines; with the profits on over-lengths of cloth, alone 
worth more than four thousand pounds a year. He was mado 
Captain of the Guard, Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries, and Lord-Licutenant of Cornwall. 
Money was sunk in the attempts to colonize Virginia, but it 
was only a part of the money made by Spanish prizes. Another 
expedition to Virginia was sent out by Ralcigh in 1587; it was 
unsuccessful, and in March, 1589, Raleigh transferred his 
patent to a company of merchants. In 1588, Ralcigh was at 
work with all his might upon the raising of a ficct to resist 
Spanish invasion. Elizabeth was excommunicated by Popo 
Sixtus V. Crusade was preached against England; the Ar- 
mada came. On board one of its ships was Cervantes. On 
Sunday, the 24th of November, 1588, Queen Elizabeth went in 
state to St. Paul’s, to return thanks for the defeat of the Ar- 
mada. Shakespeare, with his career before him, was at work 
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for an amour with Elizabeth Throgmorton, a maid of honor, 
whom he married after his release. He was in the Parliament 
of 1593, when a bill was brought in for suppression of the 
Brownists —a sect opposed to prelacy, and claiming equality 
and independence of all congregations. ‘‘ Root them out,’’ 
said Raleigh, ‘‘ by all means; but there are twenty thousand 
of them, and if the men are put to death or banished, who is 
to maintain the wives and children?’’ Raleigh next planned 
an expedition to Guiana, tempted by the fables about El Dorado 
(the Gilded One, priest or king smeared with oil and covered 
with gold dust, an ideal god of wealth, lord of a city fabu- 
lously rich), and sailed with a little expedition in February, 
1595, attacked the Spaniards in Trinidad, and destroyed the 
new city of San José. He then went up the Orinoco, picked 
up a legend of Amazons, which gave its European name to a 
great river, and, when the rains set in, came home, bringing a 
young cacique with him. Raleigh reached England about the 
end of July, 1595, lived in London in great state, and pub- 
lished, in 1596, ‘* The Discoverie of the Empyre of Guiana, 
with a Relation of the Citie of Manoa (which the Spanyards 
call El Dorado), and of the Provinces of Emeria, Arromaia, 
Amapaia, etc. Performed in the year 1595.’ In 1596, he 
was with Essex in the expedition against Cadiz. On the 
accession of James I., his good fortune was at an end. In 
November, 1603, he was tried at Winchester — there being the 
plague then in London—and unjustly found guilty of partici- 
pation in an attempt to place Arabella Stuart on the throne, 
and of asecret correspondence with the king of Spain. Raleigh 
was sentenced to death, but reprieved. His personal property, 
forfeited by the attainder, was also restored, and he was de- 
tained a prisoner in the Tower, where his wife obtained per- 
mission to live with him, and where his youngest son was born. 
It was during these twelve years in the Tower that Sir Walter 
Raleigh wrote his fragment of a ‘‘ History of the World,’’ 
which fills a substantial folio. It contains five books of the 
first part of the History, beginning at the Creation and ending 
with the Second Macedonian War. The theme of its opening 
chapter is ‘‘ Of the Creation and Preservation of the World,’’ 
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1624 published at Paris a Latin treatise upon Truth —‘‘ De 
Veritate’’ —in which he denounced those who did not hold 
his own five fundamental truths of natural religion. He argued 
that heaven could not reveal to a part only of the world a par- 
ticular religion. Yet he said, that, to encourage himself to 
oppose revelation, he asked for a sign, and was answered by a 
loud yet gentle noise from heaven. He returned from France 
to England at the beginning of the reign of Charles I., was 
made an Irish baron, and in 1631 an English peer, as Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. In the civil war, he first sided with the 
Parliament, and then went to the king’s side at great sacrifice. 
He died in 1648, and in the following year appeared his 
‘* History of the Life and Reign of Henry VIII.,’’ in which 
little attention is paid to the religious movements of the time. 


17. John Spottiswoode, Archbishop of St. Andrews, who had 
lived in London after his deposition, died in 1639, aged seventy-four. 
He left behind him a ‘“ History of the Church of Scotland, beginning 
the Year of Our Lord 203, and continued to the end of the Reign of 
King James VI.,’”’ which was first published in folio in 1655. It is 
an honest book, written by a strong upholder of Episcopacy. Ten 
years younger than Spottiswoode was another actor in ecclesiastical 
controversy, David Calderwood, a Presbyterian divine, who wrote his- 
tory as a strong opponent of Episcopacy, and dealt with that part about 
which he could give valuable information in his ‘‘ True History of the 
Church of Scotland from the beginning of the Reformation unto the end 
of the Reign of James VI.” Calderwood died in 1651. 


18. Thomas Fuller, born at Aldwinckle, Northamptonshire, 
in 1608, was educated at Queen’s College, Cambridge. He 
became a popular preacher at St. Benet’s, Cambridge, then 
obtained a prebend at Salisbury, and became rector of Broad 
Winsor, in Dorsetshire, when he married. His first publica- 
tion, at the age of twenty-three, was a poem, in three parts, 
‘* David’s Hainous Sinne, Heartie Repentance, Heavie Punish- 
ment.’’ In 1639 appeared, in folio, Fuller’s first work of any 
magnitude, ‘‘The History of the Holy Warre.’’ In 1641 
he came to London as lecturer at the Savoy Church, in the 
Strand, where his vivacity of speech not only brought to- 
gether crowded audiences within the walls, but also procured 
him listeners outside the windows. In 1642, Fuller published 
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3 and contentions. but barren of the predaction of 
works for the benefit of the hfe of man: in which mind he con- 
tinued to his dying day.”’ 

It was intended that be shonld be trained for diplomatic life ; 
and accordingly. in 1576. having entered at Grav’s Inn. he 
went upon the suite of Sir Amyas Paalet. the English Ambas- 
sador to Paris. After a little more than two vears of this train- 
ing in France to diplomatic life. there came a cloud over the 
prospects of Bacon in the vear 1579. In the February of that 
year his father died. after a few davs’ illness. before completing 
the provision he had meant to make for the younger son by his 
second marriage. Francis Bacon, then eighteen vears old, 
came to London at the end of March. with commendations to 
the queen from Sir Amyas Paulet, and settled down at Gray's 
Inn to study the law as a profession. 

He was admitted an utter barrister in June, 1582; and prob- 
ably about this time. aged twenty-one, sketched briefly in a 
Latin tract, called **Temporis Partus Masculus,’’ the first 
notion of his philosophy. In November, 1584, Bacon took his 
seat in the IHIouse of Commons, as member for Melcombe 
Regis, in Dorsetshire. In the next Parliament, which met in 
October, 1586, he sat for Taunton, and was one of those who 
presented a petition for the speedy execution of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. He was next member for Liverpool, active in public 
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and was nine years older than Bacon. But Coke’s appointment 
left vacant the office of Solicitor-General. For this suit was 
made with continued zeal, but in November, 1595, it was given 
to Sergeant Fleming. Essex, generous and impulsive, wished to 
make some amends to Bacon for his disappointment, and gave 
him a piece of land, which he afterwards sold for eighteen hun- 
dred pounds — say about twelve thousand pounds at the present 
value of money. Before July, 1596, Bacon was made Queen’s 
Counsel. At the beginning of May in that year, Sir Thomas 
Egerton, who had been Master of the Rolls, became Lord- 
Keeper. Bacon then sought in vain to succeed Egerton as 
Master of the Rolls. 

In 1597, having fallen into debt, he cherished a hope of mar- 
rying the rich young widow of Sir William Hatton, who died 
in March of that year. In that year, also, Bacon was returned 
to Parliament as member for Ipswich. Essex endeavored to 
help him in his widow hunt. The lady, in November, 1598, 
married Sir Edward Coke. 

It was in 1597 that Bacon — then thirty-six years old — pub- 
lished, with a dedication to his brother, ‘‘ Essayes. Religious 
Meditations. Places of Perswasion and Disswasion.’’ The 
essays in this first edition were only ten in number, and they 
dealt exclusively with the immediate relations of a man to life; 
his private use of his own mind ; his use of it in relation to the 
minds of others, in relation to the interests of others, in rela- 
tion to his own interests — personally, as in case of money, 
health, and reputation, and also as they were mixed up with 
the business of mankind. Thus the ten essays were —1. Of 
Study ; 2. Of Discourse ; 3. Of Ceremonies and Respects; 4. 
Of Followers and Friends; 5. Suitors; 6. Of Expense; 7. 
Of Regiment of Health; 8. Of Honour and Reputation; 9. Of 
Faction; 10. Of Negotiating. The relation of man to another 
world was left designedly beyond the range of this first little 
group of essays. The little book, no bigger than the palm of 
a man’s hand, in which Bacon made his first appearance as an 
essayist, is thus, throughout, an illustration of that genius for 
analysis applied to the life of man which he applied in his phi- 
losophy to nature. He used the word ‘“‘ essay’’ in its exact 
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edition of his ‘‘ Essays,’’ in which the number was increased 
from ten to thirty-eight, and those formerly printed had been 
very thoroughly revised. The range of thought, also, was 
widened, and the first essay was ‘‘ Of Religion.”” In 1625, 
he issued a third edition of the ‘‘ Essays,’’ with their number 
increased to fifty-eight, and again with revision and re- 
arrangement of the earlier matter. The first essay in this 
final edition was ‘‘ Of Truth; ’’ and the essay ‘‘ Of Religion,’’ 
with its title changed to ‘‘Of Unity in Religion,’’ was much 
enlarged and carefully modified, to prevent misconception of its 
spirit. 

In 1598, the next year after the first publication of his Essays, 
Bacon, who had been living beyond his means, was arrested for 
debt ; but in the spring of 1601 his worldly means were some- 
what improved by the death of his brother Anthony. He 
obtained a gift of twelve hundred pounds, the fine of one of 
the accomplices of Essex ; but he obtained no higher reward of 
his services before the death of Elizabeth, in 1603, and this 
notwithstanding his efforts to win the queen’s favor by his 
services in securing the conviction of his benefactor, Lord 
Essex. 

With the accession of James I., Bacon’s outward prosperity 
began. He was made Sir Francis by his own wish, in July, 
1603, that he might not lose grade, because new knights were 
multiplying, and there were three of them in his mess at Gray’s 
Inn. Essex had been active for James. Bacon told the Earl 
of Southampton that he ‘‘could be safely that to him now 
which he had truly been before ;’’ and adapted himself to the 
new political conditions by writing a defence of his recent con- 
duct, as ‘‘ Sir Francis Bacon his Apologie in certain Impu- 
tations concerning the late Earle of Essex.’’ To the first 
Parliament of King James, Bacon was returned by Ipswich and 
St. Albans. He was confirmed in his office of King’s Counsel 
in August, 1604; but when the office of Solicitor-General be- 
came vacant again in that year, he was not appointed to it. In 
1605, about the time of the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, 
there appeared, in English, ‘‘ The Twoo Bookes of Francis 
Bacon. Of the Proficience and Advauncement of Learning, 
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was still at work on writings that set forth portions of his 
philosophy. In 1607 he sent to Sir Thomas Bodley his 
**Cogitata et Visa’’—a first sketch of the ‘+ Novum Or- 
ganum.”’ In 1608 — the year of John Milton's birth — 
Bacon obtained the clerkship of the Star Chamber, of which the 
reversion had been given him in 1589. In February, 1613, 
Bacon contrived, for the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn and the 
Inner Temple, a ‘* Masque of the Marriage of the Thames and 
the Rhine,’’ on the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the 
Elector Palatine. In October, 1613, Bacon was made Attorney- 
General. The dispassionate mind that his philosophy required 
Bacon applied somewhat too coldly to the philosophy of life. 
Without hatreds or warm affections, preferring always a kind 
course to an unkind one, but vielding easily to stubborn facts 
in his search for prosperity, Bacon failed as a man, although he 
had no active evil in his character, for want of a few gencrous 
enthusiasms. In 1616 Bacon was made a Privy Councillor. 
While the Attorney-General was thus obedient to his master, 
he was suitor for the office of Lord-Keeper, which the bad 
health of ‘Lord-Chancellor Ellesmere would probably soon cause 
him to resign. This office Bacon obtained in March, 1617. 
In January, 1618, he became Lord-Chancellor; six months 
afterwards he was made Baron Verulam. In October, 1620, 
he presented to the king his ‘* Novum Organum,’’ a fragment 
on which he had worked for thirty years, and which formed 
the second and main part of his ‘‘ Instauratio Magna.’’ Three 
months later he was made, on the 27th of January, 1621, Vis- 
count St. Albans, and had reached his highest point of great- 
ness. Then came his memorable fall. 

On the 15th of March the report of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the administration of justice charged the Lord-Chan- 
cellor with twenty-three specified acts of corruption. Bacon’s 
final reply was: ‘‘ Upon advised consideration of the charge, 
descending into my own conscience, and calling my memory to 
account as far as I am able, I do plainly and ingenuously con- 
* fess that I am guilty of corruption, and do renounce all defence, 
and put myself on the grace and mercy of your lordships.’’ 
He then, as he had been required to do, replied upon each case, 
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the form of propositions, his ‘New Organon,’’ which sought a method 
of analysis that would attain discoveries enlarging the dominion of man. 
“* Human science,’”’ he said, “and human power, coincide.”’ Invention 
must be based upon experience; experience be widened by experiment. 
Bacon’s highest and purest ambition was associated with his life-long 
endeavor to direct the new spirit of inquiry into a course that would 
enable men ‘‘to renew and enlarge the power and dominion of the 
human race itself over the universe... . Now the dominion of men 
over things depends alone on arts and sciences; for Nature is only 
governed by obeying her.’”? Bacon had no sympathy whatever with 
research that consists only in turning the mind back on itself. For him 
the mind was a tool, and nature the material for it to work upon. The 
only remaining way to health, he said, ‘‘is that the whole work of the 
mind be begun afresh, and that the mind, from the very beginning, 
should on no account be trusted to itself, but constantly directed.” All 
knowledge comes to men from without, and the laws to which we can 
subject natural forces are to be learned only from the interpretation of 
nature. In former days invention had been left to chance, and science 
had been occupied with empty speculations. A way of inquiry should 
be used that will lead — be inductive — from one experience to another, 
not by chance, but by necessity. Hence Bacon’s method has been called 
inductive; but the second and main part of his philosophy was, after 
arriving by this method at a truth in nature, to deduce therefrom its 
uses to man. Having found, for example, by inductive experiment, a 
general truth about electricity, the crowning work of the Baconian 
philosophy would be to deduce from it the Atlantic cable. 

Bacon taught that the inquirer was to take as frankly as a child what- 
ever truths he found. He compared human knowledge with divine, of 
which it is said, ‘‘ Except ye become as little children ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’’ And he too said, ‘‘ Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols.”” ‘‘ The idols,’ Bacon said, ‘and false notions 
which have hitherto occupied the human understanding, and are deeply 
rooted in it, not only so beset the minds of men that entrance is hardly 
open to truth, but, even when entrance is conceded, they will again meet 
and hinder us in the very reconstruction of the sciences, unless men, 
being forewarned, guard themselves as much as possible against them.” 
He therefore classified the common forms of false image within the mind 
to which men bow down. They are Idols (1) of the Forum or Market- 
place (Idola Fori), when we take things not for what they are, but 
for what the common talk, as of men in the market-place, considers them 
to be; they are Idols (2) of the Theatre (Idola Theatri), when we bow 
down to authority, or fear to differ from those who have played great 
parts on the world’s stage; Idols (3) of Race or Tribe (Idola Tribus) 
are ‘founded,’ says Bacon, ‘‘in the very tribe or race of men. It is 
falsely asserted that human sense is the standard of things,’’ for the 
human intellect, blending its own nature with an object, distorts 
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energy of thought, quickened along its whole line, which 
prompted free inquiry into nature. It gave new impulse and 
a definite direction to the movement that produced it. Scien- 
tific studies had new charms for many minds, and there was an 
enthusiasm for experiment in the Baconian way. Many a quiet 
thinker, to whom civil war was terrible, turned aside from the 
tumult of the times, and found rest for his mind in the calm 
stady of nature. Such men were drawn together by commu- 
nity of taste, driven together also by the discords round about 
them; and the influence of Bacon’s books upon the growing 
energy of scientific thought was aided by the civil war. 


But years before the civil war, the spirit of inquiry began to be active 
for advance of science. John Napier, of Merchistoun, used the same 
mind which had spent ite energies, in 1593, upon ‘‘A Plaine Discovery 
of the whole Revelation of St. John,’”’ upon the discovery of the use of 
Logarithms, and set forth his invention, in 1614, as ‘‘ Mirifici Logarith- 
morum Canonis Descriptio.”” In the following year, 1615, William 
Harvey probably first brought forward, in lectures at the College of 
Physicians, his discovery of the circulation of the blood, afterwards more 
fully established and set forth in a small book, early in the reign of 
Charles I. Harvey at first lost practice by his new opinions, and his 
doctrine was not received by any physician who was more than forty 
years old; but he was made, in 1623, Physician Extraordinary to James 
L, and in 1632 Physician to Charles I. 

21. John Wilkins was born in 1614, the son of a goldsmith, at 
Oxford, was educated there, graduated, took orders, and was chap- 
lain, first to Lord Say, then to the Count Palatine of the Rhine. When 
the civil war broke out, he took the Solemn League and Covenant. In 
1638 he published anonymously, ‘‘ The Discovery of a New World; or, 
a Discourse tending to prove that ’tis probable there may be another 
Habitable World in the Moon.’’ In 1640 this was followed by a “ Dis- 
course concerning a New Planet; tending to prove that ’tis probable our 
Earth is one of the Planets.”” Wilkins's book on the world in the moon 
closed with an argument for the proposition ‘that ’tis possible for some 
of our posterity to find out a conveyance to this other world; and if 
there be inhabitants there, to have commerce with them.’’ His other 
tract, in support of the doctrine set forth by Copernicus, in 1543, and 
developed in the time of Charles I. by Galileo, included a temperate 
endeavor to meet those prevalent theological objections to which Galileo 
had been forced to bend. In 1641, he called attention to various 
methods of cipher-writing, as well as of telegraphing, by his ‘“‘ Mercury; 
or, the Secret and Swift Messenger: Shewing how a Man may with 
Privacy and Speed Communicate his Thoughts to a Friend at a Dis- 
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the Assembly of Divines at Westminster. In 1645 he was among the 
men of science, and took part in the meetings which led to the forma- 
tion of the Royal Society. In 1648 he was rector of a church in Iron- 
monger Lane. He remonstrated against the execution of Charles 
I., and in 1649 he was appointed Savilian Professor of Geometry at 
Oxford. He died in 1703. 
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with prefaces and interpretations, published in 1647, as ‘+ Philo- 
sophicall Poems.’’ The first book, ‘+ Psychozoia’’ (the Life of 
the Soul), contained a ‘+ Christiano-Platonicall display of life.”’ 
The Immortality of the Soul was the theme of the second part, 
‘+ Psychathanasia,’’ annexed to which was a metrical ‘+ Essay 
upon the Infinity of Worlds out of Platonick Principles.’’ The 
third book contained ‘‘ A Confutation of the Sleep of the Soul, 
after Death,’’ and was called ‘* Antipsychopannychia,’’ with an 
Appendix on ‘‘ The Pre-existency of the Soul.’? Then came 
‘* Antimonopsychia,’’ or the fourth part of the ‘‘Song of the 
Soul,’’ containing a confutation of the Unity of Souls; where- 
unto is annexed a paraphrase upon Apollo’s answer concerning 
Plotinus’s soul departed this life. This poem was throughout 
written in the Spenserian stanza, with imitation also of Spenser’s 
English. The books were divided into cantos, and each canto 
headed in Spenser’s manner. Thus, the first canto of Book I. 
is headed : 
“Struck with the sense of God's good will, 
The immortality 
Of souls I sing; praise with my quill 
Plato’s philosophy.” 


But there is no better reason why it should not have been all 
written in prose, than the evidence it gives that Platonism came 
as poetry to Henry More, although he was not himself a great 
poet. He also published, with a dedication to Cudworth, the 
Hebrew Professor at Cambridge, his ‘* Conjectura Cabbalistica,”’ 
a triple interpretation of the three first chapters of Genesis, 
with a ‘*Defence’’ of it. The Jewish Cabala was conceived 
to be a traditional doctrine or exposition of the Pentateuch, 
which Moses received from the mouth of God while he was on 
the mount with him. Henry More’s book expounded ‘ a three- 
fold Cabala,’’ which was, he said, ‘‘ the dictate of the free reason 
of my mind, heedfully considering the written text of Moses, 
and carefully canvassing the expositions of such interpreters as 
are ordinarily to be had upon him.’’ The threefold division of 
his ‘‘ Cabala ’’ was into literal, philosophic, and moral. More 
wrote also against atheisin, and on theological topics. 


3. Intense religious feeling, Puritan in tone, was expressed in the ser- 
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Assault was Intended to the City.’’ But the Royalists retired, 
and at the end of November the king was at winter-quarters in 
Oxford. There Jeremy Taylor published his ‘+ Episcopacy 
Asserted,’’ and was rewarded, at the age of twenty-nine, with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. On the 26th of January, 
1643, Parliament passed a bill for the utter abolition of Episco- 
pacy. Early in 1644, Jeremy Taylor was a chaplain with the 
royal army in Wales. He was imprisoned for a time, after the 
defeat at Cardigan ; then married a Welsh lady, Joanna Bridges, 
who had some property at Llangadock, in Carmarthenshire ; and 
with tWo companions — William Nicholson, afterwards Bishop 
of Gloucester, and William Wyatt, afterwards a Prebendary of 
Lincoln — Jeremy Taylor kept a school, Newton Hall, in Car- 
marthenshire, at Llanvihangel Aberbythyrch. In this Welsh 
village Taylor wrote his best works, and first, in 1647, his 
‘* Liberty of Prophesying,’’ a plea for freedom to all in the 
interpretation of the Bible, with one simple standard of external 
authority, the Apostles’ Creed. In this book Jeremy Taylor 
showed, of course, the natural bent of his mind towards author- 
ity in Church and State. He would have a church of every 
country contained within its political boundaries, and allowed 
the ruler more power to secure uniformity than would be prac- 
tically consistent with his theory; but this represents only the 
form of thought which was as natural to him as his different 
form of thought to Milton. It was warmed in Jeremy Taylor 
with true fervor of devotidn, and brought home to the sym- 
pathies of men by a pure spirit of Christian charity. The 
mischiefs of prevailing discord came, he said, ‘* not from this, 
that all men are not of one mind, for that is neither necessary 
nor possible, but that every opinion is made an article of faith, 
every article is a ground of quarrel, every quarrel makes a 
faction, every faction is zealous, and all zeal pretends for God, 
and whatsoever is for God cannot be too much. We by this 
time are come to that pass, we think we love not God except 
we hate our brother.’’ ~ 
And these were the last words in the book: ‘I end with a story 


which I find in the Jews’ books. When Abraham sat at his tent-door, 
according to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old 
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2 controversy upon original sin by his ‘‘ (num Necessarium ; 
or, The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance.’” In 1657 he 
published a -- Discourse on the Measures and Offices of Friend- 
ship,’’ addressed to Mrs. Catherine Philips, with whom we 
shall meet again as the first Englishwoman who earned good 
fame as a poet. At this time Jeremy Taylor was preach- 
ing in London, and had John Evelyn among his friends. 
Lord Conway, who had a residence at Portmore, offered 
him the post of alternate lecturer at Lisburn, nine miles 
from his house. Taylor accepted it. and went to Ireland in the 
summer of 1658. Even then he was not left wholly in peace ; 
‘*for,’’ he wrote, ‘‘a Presbyterian and a madman have in- 
formed against me as a dangerous man to their religion, and 
for using the sign of the cross in baptism.’’ He was taken to 
Dablin. but obtained easy acquittal. 

In June, 1660, he published his *- Ductor Dubitantiam ; or, 
the Rale of Conscience in all her General Measures,’’ a book 
of casuistry, which ke had designed to be the great work of his 
life. It was dedicated to Charles II., and was followed in two 
months by *- The Worthy Communicant.’” In August he was 
nominated Bishop of Down and Connor; he was made also 
Vice-Chancellor of Dublin University, and a member of the 
Irish Privy Council. In April. 1661, he had the adjacent 
bishopric of Dromore united with Down and Connor, in con- — 
sideration of his ** virtue, wisdom. and industry.’’? At the 
opening of the Irish Parliament, in May. 1661, Jeremy Taylor 
preached, and admonished his hearers to oppress no man for 
his religious opinions, to deal equal justice to men of all forms 
of faith, and to ‘* do as God does, who in judgment remembers 
mercy.’’ He still lived near Portmore, and made pious use of 
his newly-acquired wealth. He apprenticed poor children, 
maintained promising youths at the university, and rebuilt 
the choir of Dromore Cathedral. In 1664 he issued, with 
addition of a second part, his ‘* Dissuasive from Popery,’’ first 
published in 1647. He died, aged fifty-five, on the 13th of 
August, 1667, in the year of the publication of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.”’ 


5. William Prynne, born in 1600, at Swainswick, near Bath, edu- 
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to Charles L. his -- Religion of the Protestants a Safe Way to 
Saivation.””. Chiflingworth’s inquiry led him to dissent from 
the Athanasian Creed ani some points of the Thirty-nine 
Artides. That stared his promotion: but in 1638 he was 
induced to subscribe as a sign of his desire for peace aml union, 
bat not of intellectual assent. He then obtained preferment in 
the church. and was in the civil war so thoroughly Roevalist 
that he acted as engineer at the siege of Gloucester. He was 
taken prisoner at the siege of Arundel. and died in 1644. Qne 
of the worst examples of the bitterness of thevlegic strife was 
pablished immediately after his death. by Francis Chevnell, in 
a pamphlet callel -- Chillingworthi Novissima : or, the Sickness, 
Heresy, Death. and Burial of William Chillingworth.” He was 
the friend of Laud. and therefore counted as an enemy by 
Francis Cheynell: but he was a man of the best temper, as 
well as a clear. close reasoner. 

8. Philip Hunton, a Nonconformist minister, published 
in 1643-44 a treatise on Monarchy. in two parts, with a Vindi- 
eation. Part One inquired into the nature of Monarchy ; Part 
Two argued that the sovereignty of England is in the Three 
Estates — King, Lords. and Commons. This doctrine was after- 
wards, in 1633, condemned by the Convocation of the University 
of Oxford. and the book publicly burnt. Two or three years 
later it was answered by Sir Robert Filmer, an upholder of 
absolute monarchy, who based it upon patriarchal authority, and 
combated every form of the assertion that men were born equal. 
Filmer’s reply to Hunton. published in 1646, was entitled 
*¢ Anarchy of a Mixed and Limited Monarchy.’’ Sir Robert 
was the son of Sir Fdward Filmer, of East Sutton, in Kent. 
He entered Trinity College as a student in 1604, and died 
in 1688. The book for which he is remembered, his * Patri- 
archa,’’ written about 1642, was not published until 1680; 
but in 1648 he expressed much of his argument in a pam- 
phlet on ‘“‘The Power of Kings, and in Particular of the 
King of England,’’ which sets out with this practical defini- 
tion of the king’s absolute power not subject to any law: 
“If the sovereign prince be exempted from the laws of his 
predecessors. much less shall he be hound by the laws he 
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ties calling this last Parliament ;’’ 2. ‘* Upon the Earl of Straf- 
ford’s Death ;’’ and so forth, usually giving, as from the king’s 
own lips, a popular interpretation of his actions, and each sec- 
tion ending with a strain of prayer. One section, the twenty-fifth, 
consisted wholly of ‘‘ Penitential Meditations and Vows in the 
King’s Solitude at Holmby ;’’ the twenty-seventh was fatherly 
counsel ‘‘ To the Prince of Wales;’’ and the twenty-eighth 
closed the series with ‘* Meditations upon Death, after the Votes 
of Non-Addresses, and his Majesty’s closer Imprisonment in 
Carisbrook Castle.’” When Gauden was at work upon his 
book for the king, he showed his design to Anthony Walker, 
Rector of: Fifield, who agreed with his strong desire to aid the 
king, but doubted the morality of personating him; to which 
Gauden replied, ‘* Look on the title, ’tis ‘The Pourtraicture,’ 
etc., and no man draws his own picture.’’ Dr. Walker was 
with Gauden when he called on the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. 
Duppa), left Gauden and the bishop to a private talk, and was 
told afterwards that the bishop had liked the work, but thought 
there should be sections added on ‘‘ The Ordinance against the 
Common Prayer Book,”’ and ** Their Denying his Majesty the 
attendance of his Chaplains.’’ As bishop and as chaplain to 
the king, Duppa felt strongly on these points, and he had agreed 
to write the sections upon them (sixteenth and twenty-fourth in 
the printed book). The book being finished, a copy of it was 
sent to King Charles by the hands of the Marquis of Hertford, 
when he went to the Isle of Wight. This was the copy found 
with corrections upon it in the king’s handwriting. Time 
pressed, and it was thought the better course to publish at 
once, without waiting for his Majesty’s permission. The press 
was corrected by Mr. Simmonds, a persecuted minister, and the 
last part of the manuscript was taken by Anthony Walker on 
its way to the printer’s on the 23d of December, 1648. The 
Marquis of Hertford afterwards told Mrs. Gauden that the 
king had wished the book to be issued not as his own, but as 
another’s; but it was argued that Cromwell and others of the 
army havi ~eat reputation with the people for parts and 
piety, it: be in the king’s name, and his Majesty 
took ti “hen the book appeared its au- 
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Bishops,”’ ete.. Milton published his first pamphlet. entitled, 
‘Of Reformation touching Church Discipline in England. and 
the Canses that hitherto have hindered it: Two Books. written 
to a Friend.’’ In the first Louk he argued, that. in and after 
the reign of Henry VILII.. Reformation of the church was most 
hindered by retaining ceremonies of the Church of Rome. and 
by giving irresponsible power to bishops, who. though they had 
removed the Pope. yet -- hugged the popedom, and shared the 
authority among themselves.”’ In his secoml book, Milton 
argued from history that the political influence of prelacy had 
always been opposed to liberty. This pamphlet of ninety 
pages was followed quickly by a shorter pamphlet in twenty- 
four pages. entitled -- Of Prelatical Episcopacy; and whether 
it may be deduc’d from the Apostolical Times by vertue of 
those Testimonies which are alleg’d to that purpose in some 
late Treatises, one whereof goes under the Name of James, 
Archbishop of Armagh.’’ While the controversy was at its 
height, Milton’s pen had no rest, and he soon came out with 
a third pamphlet, ‘‘ Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s 
Defence against Smectvmnuus.’’ In the first months of 1642 he 
published. near the time when the king gave his assent to the 
bill excluding bishops from the House of Lords, the fourth of 
his pamplilets on this subject, now first setting his name upon 
the title-page. This was ‘‘ The Reason of Church Government 
urg’d against Prelaty, by Mr. John Milton: In Two Books.’’ 
His fifth pamphlet came soon afterward, ‘* An Apology against 
a Pamphlet call’d A Modest Confutation of the Animadversions 
of the Remonstrant against Smectymnuus.’’ 

Five pamphlets within a year had now represented Milton’s 
part in the argument upon Episcopacy, and he had delivered 
his mind on the subject. In his fourth pamphlet, Milton ex- 
pressed his spirit, as a writer, in the midst of strife on questions 
of this kind. 

The duty was burdensome. ‘‘ For, surely, to every good and peace- 
able man, it must in nature needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser 
and molester of thousands; much better would it like him doubtless to 
be the messenger of gladness and contentment, which is his chief in- 


tended business to all mankind, but that they resist and oppose their 
own true happiness. But when God commands to take the trumpet and 
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June, 1643, that he married his first wife. Mary Powell. of a 
Royalist family with which Milton had long been intimate. 
She was then in her eighteenth year, and he was almost thirty- 
five. Her experience was of a Cavalier country gentleman’s 
way of free housekeeping and social enjoyment. The philo- 
sophic calm of the house in Aldersgate Street was new to her, 
and at first irksome. Milton’s young wife was allowed or en- 
couraged by her family to fly from the first difficulty. ‘- By 
the time,’’ says Milton’s nephew, ‘*she had for a month or 
thereabout led a philosophical life, her friends, possibly incited 
by her own desire, made earnest suit by letter to have her 
company the remaining part of the summer.’’ She was to 
return at Michaelmas, but did not. Milton sought in vain to 
win back his wife; and having nothing of matrimony but its 
chain, his. mind was left to pursue its course of thought upon 
the bond of marriage. Already, in August, 1643, he had 
published his treatise in two books on ‘*The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce,’’ addressed to the Parliament and the 
Westminster Assembly then sitting, written wholly without 
passion or personal reference, and arguing from a pure and 
spiritual sense of marriage as a bond for the mutual aid and 
comfort of souls rather than of bodies. He asked that among 
reforms then under discussion there might be included a revisal 
of the canon law, which allowed divorce only on grounds less 
valid than ‘+ that indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety of mind, 
arising from a cause in nature unchangeable, hindering, and ever 
likely to hinder, the main benefits of conjugal society, which 
are solace and peace.’? When inarriage was found to be rather 
an unconquerable hindrance than a help to the true ends of life, 
Milton desired that it might be ended by deliberate consent of 
both husband and wife, religiously, in presence of the church. 
Right or wrong in opinion, Milton wrote this treatise in no 
spirit of bitterness. His last words in it are: ‘* That God the 
Son hath put all other things under His own feet, but His com- 
mandments he hath left all under the feet of Charity.”’ Ina 
second pamphlet, published in the next year, 1644, Milton 
supported his case by translating and abridging the like opin- 
ions of Martin Bucer from a book of his on ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
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ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge cf licencing where the challenger 
should passe, though it be valour enough in shouldiership, is but weaknes 
and cowardise in the wars of Truth. For who knows not that Truth is 
strong next to the Almighty; she needs no policies, no strategems, no licen- 
cings to make her victorious; those are the shifts and the defences that 
error uses against her power.”’ In this little book, Milton uttered nobly 
his own soul and the soul of England on behalf of that free interchange 
of thought which Englishmen, permitted or not, have always practised, 
and by which they have labored safely forward as a nation. 


Milton published also, in 1644, his short letter on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion,’’ addressed to Samuel Hartlib. 

In 1645, Milton’s wife, alarmed by the probability that he 
would put into practice his theory of divorce, returned to him, 
and was forgiven; and for the subsequent four years, Milton 
took no part in public controversies. He was living the life - 
of a quiet scholar, and was writing his ‘‘ History of Britain,’’ 
when the exccution of Charles I., Jan. 30, 1649, raised, not 
only before England, but before the civilized world, questions 
in the discussion of which Milton’s learning, and logic, and 
eloquence were needed. Within a month after the death of the 
king, Milton published his ‘‘ Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,’’ 
which he began to write during the struggle between the 
Presbyterians and Independents. The Presbyterians brought 
Charles to the block, and the Independents executed him. The 
Presbyterians sought mastery over the Independents by separat- 
ing themselves from the act. As a Royalist said, their grief 
was ‘‘ that the head was not struck off to the best advantage 
and commodity of them that held it by the hair.’’ Since the 
deed was done, Milton’s desire was that it should not have been 
done in vain, but that it should be held to signify what was for 
him the central truth of the great struggle; that the chief 
magistrate of a nation, whatever he be called, has no power to 
dispense with laws which are the birthright of the people; that 
he is bound to govern in accordance with.them, is himself under 
them, and answerable for the breach of them. Milton sought 
to give to so momentous an act its true interpretation, as a 
violent expression of the principle towards which the question 
of the limit of authority was tending, the principle that, forty 
years later, was to be finally established at the Revolution. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SECOND HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: 
POETS, WITS, AND DRAMATISTS. 


1. Johe Milton; his Life and Writings from the Year 1650.—2. Beginuing of the 
Era of French Literary Influence in England. —3. The New Criticism; Thomas 
Rymer.— 4. Edmund Waller.— 5. Abraham Cowley; Henry Vaughan. — 6. 
Samuel Butler.—7. Andrew Marvel.—8. Sir William Davenant.—9. Dryden’s 
Earlier Contemporaries.— 10. Thomas Killigrew; Sir Charles Sedley.— 11. 
Buckingham.—12. Dorset; Rochester.— 13. Roscommon.—14. Mulgrave. — 
15. Thomas D’Urfey. — 16. Sir George Etherege.— 17. Samuel Pordage. — 18. 
Thomas Shadwell. —19. Elkanah Settle.— 20. John Crowne.—21. Nathaniel 
Lee.— 22. Thomas Otway.— 23. Aphra Behn.—24. Catherine Philips. — 25. 
John Dryden’s Life and Writings.—26. Dryden’s Later Contemporaries; 
William Wycherley.—27. William Congreve.—28. John Vasbragh.— 20. 
George Farquhar. — $0. Thomas Southern. —31. John Oldham. — 32. Nahum 
Tate. — 33. George Stepney. — 34. Thomas Creech; Richard Duke. — 33. Samuel 
Garth. — 36. John Pomfret; William Walsh; William King; Thomas Brown; 
George Granville. 


L. Mitton had been appointed Foreign Secretary to the 
Council of the Commonwealth, when, late in the year 1649, 
appeared a book, written in Latin, with the royal arms of Eng- 
land on its title-page, and entitled ‘‘ Salmasius’s Royal Defence 
of Charles I., addressed to his legitimate heir, Charles II.’’ 
The author was Claude Salmasius, one of the most renowned 
scholars in Europe; and his book was an artful and powerful 
arraignment of the people of England for the crime of murder- 
ing their king. 

Milton was called upon by the Council of State to reply to 
Salmasius. His health was already weak, the sight of his left 
eye already gone, and he was told he would lose his eyesight 
altogether if he undertook this labor. But to maintain before 
Europe in Latin, as he had maintained before his countrymen 
in English, what was for him, and, as he believed, for England, 
the living truth involved in the great struggle, with all its pas- 
sions and misdceds, was the next duty in his intellectual war. 

14 
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the people of England that they must themselves refute their 
_ adversary. by a constant endeavor to outdo all men’s had wonls 
with their own good deeds. God had heard their prayers, but 
now, he said, you must show ‘+ as great justice, temperance, 
and moderation in the maintaining your liberty as vou have 
shown courage in freeing vourselves from slavery.”" 

This book first gave to Milton European reputation, and was 
commonly regarded as a complete victory over Salmasius. But 
in the next year, 1652, appeared ‘+ The Cry of Royal Blood to 
Heaven against the English Parricides,’’ reputed to have been 
written by one Alexander Morus, a Scotch divine of doubtful 
character, actually written by one Pierre Dumoulin, a French- 
man, who was afterwards made prebendary of Canterbury. 
Salmasius, who had avowed his purpose of replying to Milton, 
died in 1653. 

Milton's rejoinder to this second attack forms his ‘+ Second 
Defence for the People of England,’’ published in 1654. He 
calls Cromwell * father of his country,’’ and carnestly admon- 
ishes him that his country has intrusted to his hands her freedom. 
In the duties before him there are, said Milton, difficulties to 
which those of war are cluld’s play. He must not suffer that 
liberty for which he encountered so many perils to sustain any 
violence at his own hands, or any from those of others; and he 
must look for counsel to men who had shared his dangers, ** nen 
of the utmost moderation, integrity, and valor; not rendered 
savage or austere by the sight of so much bloodsiied and of so 
many forms of death; but inclined to justice, to the reverence 
of the Deity, to a sympathy with human suffering, and ani- 
mated for the preservation of liberty with a zeal strengthened 
by the hazards which for its sake they have encountered."” Of 
his countrymen during the struggle they had gone through, Mil- 
ton says here: ‘‘ No illusions of glory, no extravagant emula- 
tion of the ancients, influenced them with a thirst for ideal lib- 
erty ; but the rectitude of their lives and the sobricty of their 
habits taught them the only true and safe road to real liberty ; 
and they took up arms only to defend the sanctity of the laws 
and the rights of conscience.’’ Of himself he says: *¢No one 
ever knew me cither soliciting any thing myself or through my 
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adding, ‘‘ Thus much I should perhaps have said, though I was 
sure I should have spoken only to trees and stones, and had 
none to cry to but, with the prophet, *O Earth, Earth, 
Earth!’ to tell the very soil itself what her perverse in- 
habitants are deaf to. Nay, though what I have spoke should 
happen (which Thou suffer not who didst create mankind 
free, nor Thou next who didst redeem us from being ser- 
vants of men!) to be the last words of our expiring lib 
erty.”’ 

At the Restoration, in 1660, Milton withdrew from danger to 
a friend’s house in Bartholomew Close, while his prosecution 
was voted by the Commons, and his ‘+ Iconoclastes ’’ and ‘* De- 
fence of the People of England ’’ were ordered to be burnt by 
the hangman. It is said that his brother-poet, Sir William 
Davenant, a Royalist, who had been befriended by Milton in 
Crowwell’s time, now saved Milton from being placed among 
the exceptions to the Act of Oblivion passed on the 30th of 
August. Multon was nevertheless arrested ; but his release was 
ordered by the House of Commons on the 15th of December, 
and he appealed against the excessive fees charged for his im- 
prisonment. For about a year he lived in Holborn, near Red 
Lion Square. In 1662 he was in Jewin Street ; and subsequently 
he removed to a small house in Artillery Walk, by Bunhill Fields, 
his home for the rest of his hfe. In 1662, he married for the 
third time. His first wife, Mary Powell, had died, probably in 
1652, leaving him three daughters. He had married a second 
time in 1656; but this marriage, which was a happy one, had 
ended after a duration of fifteen months, by the death of the 
wife. At the time of his third marriage, Milton was fifty-four 
years of age; his wife was about twenty; his eldest daugh- 
ter, Aunec, was sixteen; his second daughter, Mary, was fif- 
teen; and Deborah, his youngest, ten. Milton’s home life was 
simple. He rose at four in summer, five in winter, heard a 
chapter of the Hebrew Bible, and was left till seven in medita- 
tion. After breakfast he listened to reading and dictated till 
noon. From twelve to one he walked, or took exercise in a 
ewing. At one he dined ; then until six he was occupied with 
music, books, and composition. From six to eight he gave to 
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probably was written before April 27. 1067, the date of Mil- 
ton’s agreement with Samuel Simmons to sell him the copy- 
right of ‘- Paradise Lost’’ for five pounds. with conditional 
payment of another five pounds when thirteen hundred copies 
had been soki. and of another five pounds after the sale of 
thirteen hundred copies of the second edition. and of the thint 
—each edition to be of not more than fifteen hundred. Milton 
received altogether in his lifetime ten pounds for *‘- Paradise 
Lost :’’ and his widow received eight pounds for her remaining 
interest in the copyright. The poem, divided at first into ten 
books. was well printed in a little quarto volume, price three 
shillings. It was without preface or note of any kind, and had 
no °° Arguments ’’ before the books. It was simply ‘> Paradise 
Lost: a Poem written in Ten Books by John Milton,” and 
published in 1667. 

Dryden was among the visitors of the companionable poct in 
his later years; and in the preface to his ‘* Fables,’’ Dryden 
wrote: ‘* Milton is the poetical son of Spenser. Milton has 
confessed to me that Spenser was his original.’’ Spenser and 
Milton, indeed, have a distinct relation to each other as com- 
batants on the same side in the same battle at two different 
points. Each, with his own marked individuality, expressed 
also, as a representative Englishman. the life of his own time. 
Different as their two great poems are in form and structure, 
there is likeness in the difference; for the ‘* Faery Queen,”’ 
in which all qualities of mind and soul are striving heavenward, 
was a religious allegory on the ways of men to God. ** Para- 
dise Lost ’’ was designed to approach the national religion from 
the other side, and show the relation, justify the ways, of God 
to men. Milton furnished his epie with sublime machinery, 
after the manner of Homer and Virgil, by taking from the 
Fathers of the church the doctrine of angels and archangels, 
and the story of the fall of Lucifer, which had from old time 
been associated with the Scripture narrative. The use of this 
machinery, and that of the archangels, enabled Milton to place 
Adam on earth between the powers of heaven and hell, and 
represent the contest vividly to the imagination. To represent 
the unseen by new combinations of the seen was inevitable. It 
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Milton’s soul: God made man free. Man made a wrong use of 
his freedom ; but had he been formed capable only of choosing 
one of two courses, he would have had no choice, no liberty, no 
use of reason. The spirit of Milton’s answer to the second 
question is expressed in the words of Adam: 
**O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good; more wonderful 

Than that which by creation first brought forth 

Light out of darkness! Full of doubt I stand, 

Whether I should repent me now of sin 

By me done and occasion’d; or rejoice 

Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring; 

To God more glory, more good-will to men , 

From God, and over wrath Grace shall abound.’’ 

Not unwilling to dwell on this theme, Milton, in the four 
books of ‘‘ Paradise Regained,’’ represented in another form 
the contest of Christ with the Power of Evil, by taking for his 
subject the Temptation in the Wilderness. But this is no 
sequel to ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ which, including the whole reach 
of time, began and ended in infinity. The reader whose form 
of religion is not Milton’s may find its spirit at the heart of 
‘¢Paradise Lost’’ in the predominant conviction that God is 
supreme in wisdom and beneficence, and the resolve to draw 
for himself and his countrymen this truth of truths out of the 
national theology. ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ repays long and close 
study of the distribution of its parts, the subtle skill of its 
transitions, the blending of sweet echoes from the noblest 
wisdom of the past with the fresh thought of a poet who can 
approach the Mount of God, hymning His praise, can make the 
hollow deep resound with bold defiance of Omnipotence, can 
sing with tender grace of Eve in Paradise, and out of his own 
innocence can speak her purity. Milton’s precision in the use 
of words, conspicuous in his early poems, fills ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ 
with subtle delicacies of expression. Thus, when it is asked 
in hell who shall cross the dark unbottomed infinite abyss to the 


new world 
, “Upborne with indefatigable wings : 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy isle;” 
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amused by the buffoonerics of the stage, he published not only 
‘Paradise Regained,’’ but his austere and noble drama, 
‘*Samson Agonistes.’’ There is a double sense in the word 
Agonistes. It may mean a striver in actual contest, or a 
striver in games for the amusement of the people. Samson 
was both. Milton, at last working out his early notion of a 
sacred drama moulded on those of the Greek tragedians, took 
for his theme Samson as a type of the maintainers of what 
Milton knew as ‘the good old cause’? in England. Their 
party was now as Samson, blind, powerless, the scorn of the 
Philistines of Charles If.’s court. Samson was called to make 
them sport, was for them Agonistes in the second sense, while 
for himself and God true striver; and he would yet prevail. 
Although the mockers had the mastery to-day, God was not 
mocked. The drama closely followed the Greek model, even 
in the construction of its choruses, which had only a few 
rhymes interspersed among their carefully constructed metres. 
In nearly all the poetry of this last period of Milton’s life, the 
grandeur of the poct’s thouglit and his supreme skill in the use of 
language caused him almost wholly to put aside the ornaments 
of rhyme —*: invention,’’ as lhe now called it, ** of a barbarous 
age, to set off wretched matter and lame metre.’’ Samson's 
lament for his blindness (ll. 67-109) could, of course, be 
realized by the blind poet. He blended with his argument a 
thought of his own temperate life ending in pains of gout, the 
scourge of the luxurious, when the chorus gave dramatic ex- 
pression (Il. 667-709) to the question of God’s dealings with 
the nation and with many a true Agonistes of the Common- 
wealth ; not 


‘* Heads without name no more remember'd, 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d, 
To some great work, thy glory, 
And people's safety, which in part they effect; 
Yet toward these thus dignified, thou oft 
Amidst their highth of noon 
Changest thy countenance, and thy hand, with no regard 
Of highest favors past 
From thee on them, or them to thee of service.” 
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themselves out from a full toleration. IIe would not have civil 
penalties inflicted on them, but he shared the common dread of 
their predominance, and wished to restrain them where that 
could be done without denying them what they thought neces- 
sary to salvation. 

2. Upon the death of Milton, ‘‘ the great Elizabethan age of 
imaginative poetry ’’ had said its last word; and fully fourteen 
years before his death, the spirit of literature had undergone 
a total change in England. With the Restoration of Charles 
I. begins the period of French influence upon English litera- 
ture, — an influence that was not effectually broken until the 
time of the French Revolution, one hundred and thirty years 
afterward. The literary influence of France, we should have 
felt sooner if we had been less intent upon our own affairs 
during the civil wars and Commonwealth; for the foundations 
of it were laid while Charles I. was our king. Precisely what 
was the literary influence of France upon England may be best 
gathered from a glance at Boileau’s ‘‘ Art of Poetry ’’ (‘* L’ Art 
Poétique ’’), in which, though it did not appear until 1672, are 
expressed the genius and the limitations of French literature at 
this time. Its four cantos embodied the main doctrine of 
Boileau, the Poet of Good Sense. In idea and execution it 
was inspired by Horace’s ‘“‘ Art of Poetry ;’’ but its polished 
maxims, applied specially to French poetry, are more system- 
atically arranged. The order of its cantos is: —1. General 
rules, with a short digression on the history of French poetry 
from Villon to Malherbe. 2. Rules and characteristics of the 
eclogue, elegy, ode, sonnet, epigram, balade, madrigal, satire, 
and vaudeville. 3. Rules of tragedy, comedy, and epic. 4. 
General advice to poets on the use of their powers; choice of a 
critic ; origin, rise, and decline of poetry ; praise of Louis XIV. 
The critical shortcomings of this work, which may be said to 
have given the law for some years to French and English 
literature, nearly all proceed from a wholesome but too servile 
regard for the example of the ancient classic writers. The 
chief authors of Greece and Rome were to be as much the 
models of good literature as the Latin language was a standard 
of right speech. This led, indeed, to a sound contempt of 
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dies of the Last Age Consider’d and Examin'd by the Practice of 
the Ancients, and by the Common Sense of all Ages. In a Letter to 
Fleetwood Shepheard, Esq.’’ The plays here suggested for criticism 
were Beaumont and Fietcher’s “Rollo,” ‘King and No King,” and 
“Maid’s Tragedy;’’ Shakespeare’s ‘‘Othello” and ‘‘ Julius Cesar;’’ 
and Ben Jonson’s “ Catiline.”” But Rymer brought his letter to an end 
when he had criticised the three plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
summed up with this opinion of the noblest epoch of dramatic literature 
in the world’s history: ‘‘I have thought our poetry of the last age as 
rude as our architecture; one cause thereof might be, that Aristotle's 
treatise of poetry has been so little studied amongst us.’”?’ Mr. Rymer 
reserved the discussion of the other plays, and said, ‘‘ With the remain- 
ing tragedies I shall also send you some reflections on that ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ of Milton’s which some are pleas’d to call a poem, and assert rime 
against the slender sophistry wherewith he attacques it.’? Mr. Rymer 
ealled the poetry of times before the French influence came in “‘ rude as 
our architecture.”” The new polite taste condemned also Gothic archi- 
tecture, because it was not based on Greek or Roman models. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, at this time being rebuilt after the fire of London, is 
our noblest result of the classical Renaissance that in architecture began 
in the time of Charles I., and had Inigo Jones for its leader. 


4. Upon passing into the Second Half of the Seventeenth 
Century we meet with several pocts, who, like Milton, were but 
continuing literary labors which they had entered upon during 
the first half of that century. The most notable of these pocts 
are Waller, Cowley, Butler, Marvell, and Davenant. 

Edmund Waller was born in 1605, at Coleshill, Herts. 
His father died in his infancy, and left him an income of thirty- 
five hundred pounds a year; say, ten thousand in present value. 
His mother was John Hampden’s sister. He was educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, entered Parliament when young, and soon 
became known at court as a poet. He added to his wealth by 
marrying a city heiress, who died in 1630, leaving Waller a 
gay courtier of five and twenty, writing verse-worship of the 
Earl of Leicester’s eldest daughter, Lady Dorothea Sidney, as 
Sacharissa, and of another lady of the court, perhaps Lady 
Sophia Murray, as Amoret. The lady whom he took as second 
wife has no place in his verses. In the civil wars, Waller at 
first took part with his kinsman Hampden ; but he opposed aboli- 
tion of Episcopacy, showed good will to the king, spoke freely 
in the Parliament, — by which he was sent, in 1642, as one of 
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returned to England, was taken prisoner by messengers in 
search for another man, and released upon security given for 
him by a friend. He remained quietly in London till the death 
of Cromwell; published in 1656, in folio, the first edition of his 
‘© Works,’’ declaring in the preface that his desire had been 
for some years past, and did still vehemently continue, to 
retire himself to some of the American plantations, and for- 
sake this world forever. In 1657 he was made M.D. of Oxford ; 
and with a poet’s sense of the charm of science, he devoted 
himself to the study of botany. Dr. Cowley took a lively in- 
terest in the fellowship of men of science, and the best way 
of advancing scientific knowledge. At the death of Cromwell 
he returned to France, but upon the Restoration he came home 
again. He was neglected by the court, and owed his means of 
retirement to the good will of Lord St. Albans, whom he had 
served as secretary, and the Duke of Buckingham. His 
‘‘ Cutter of Coleman Street,’’ which was his juvenile play of 
‘% The Guardian ’’ in an altered form, was censured as a satire 
upon the king’s party. He was also guilty of an ode in which 
Brutus was honored, and it is said that a request to the king 
for some recognition of his faithful service to the royal family 
in its adversity was met by Charles II. with the answer, ‘‘ Mr. 
Cowley’s pardon is his reward.’? He published in 1662 two 
books in Latin verse ‘‘ Of Plants,’? which sang of herbs in 
the manner of the elegies by Ovid and Tibullus. Four other 
books were added: two upon flowers, in the various measures 
of Catullus and Horace; and two upon trees, in the manner 
of Virgil’s ‘‘ Georgics.’’ The last book is patriotic and _politi- 
eal. The British oak, in an assembly of the trees, enlarges 
upon the king’s troubles and the beginning of the Dutch War. 
This work, ‘‘ Plantarum, Libri VI.,’’ was first published complete 
with Cowley’s other Latin poems, in 1668. He translated two 
of Pindar’s odes, the Second Olympic and the Third Nemean, 
turned into a Pindaric ode the thirty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, 
and wrote odes of his own in the same manner. He had a 
lively fancy and a generous mind, capable of real elevation of 
thought, although for high flight as a poet his wings were too 
much clogged with ornament. He died in July, 1667, the year 
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In the same tune it shall not always chime, 

Nor shall each day just to his neighbor rhyme. 

A thousand liberties it shall dispense, 

And yet shall manage all without offence 

Or to the sweetness of the sound, or greatness of the sense.” 
One source of the charm of Cowley’s Essays is that they came 
straight from the heart, and that there is this unity of thought 
in their variety of treatment. Whatever his theme— Liberty, 
or Solitude, or Obsenrity, or Greatness, or Avarice, or the 
Dangers of an Honest Man in Much Company, or the Shortness 
of Life and the Uncertainty of Riches, or Nature in the Fields 
and in the Garden, or if he was only giving verse translation of 
Claudian’s ‘* Old Man of Verona,’’ Horace’s ‘* Country Mouse,” 
or those lines from the second book of Virgil’s ‘* Georgics’”’ 
which begin ‘‘O fortunatos nimium,’’ or Martial’s ‘+ Vis fieri 
liber?’’—the theme is always one,—Peace in the form 
of life which gives the highest Freedom to fit use of a full 
mind. 

Henry Vaughan (b. 1621; d. 1605) studied at Oxford, and spent 
his life as a physician in Wales. His published writings are ‘‘ Poems, 
with the Tenth Satire of Juvenal Englished,” 1646; ‘Silex Scintillans,” 
1650; “‘Olor Iscanus,” 1651; ‘‘The Mount of Olives,” 1652; ‘‘ Flores 
Solitudinis,”’ 1654; and “ Thalia Rediviva, The Pastimes and Diversions 
of a Country Muse,”’ 1678. 

6. In excuse for the king’s indifference to Cowley, it may be 
said that as there was no possible accord in the vibration of the 
two minds, one could get no tone out of the other. Why,'then, 
did Charles also neglect Samuel Butler, who aided the court 
party with lively jest against the Puritans, and was in much 
need of friendly patronage? Charles shone in shallow mimicry 
of earnest men, and could put all his mind into the telling of an 
idle story ; he enjoyed ridicule of his adversaries, and he there- 
fore found much to enjoy in ‘* Hudibras.’’ But it was the work 
of a man who labored and read, and who liked work. His 
Majesty liked sauntering through life. He preferred the com- 
pany of Killigrew and men whose jests were idle; but even 
then he was apt to forget their faces if they were a week out 
of his sight, and Butler was too proud to stand in the throng of 
the court suitors. Samuel Butler was born in February, 1612, 
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treble rhymes, like those which have kept alive the name of 
Alexander Ross : 
‘* There was an ancient sage philosopher 
That had read Alexander Ross over, 


And swore the world, as he could prove, 
Was made of fighting and of love.”’ 


So Butler, at the opening of ‘+ Hudibras,.’’ spoke of the times 
‘*when civic fury first grew high.’’ 
** And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick.” 
So of the stocks, described as a castle: 


“Tn all the fabric 
You shall not see one stone nor a brick.” 


Or the single rhyme could be made whimsically, as 


“Tf animal, both of us may 
As justly pass for bears as they; 
For we are animals no less, 
Although of different specieses.’’ 


The form of Butler’s mock heroic was influenced by his reading 
of ‘‘ Don Quixote,’’? whom he quoted now and then. ‘ Don 
Quixote ’’ had been translated by Thomas Shelton, from an 
Italian version, and first published in two quarto volumes, in 
1612 and 1620, afterwards in one folio volume, in 1652. Hudi- 
bras, on a horse clearly related to Rosinante, went ‘‘a coloncl- 
ling ’’ as a Presbyterian Quixote, and had his Sancho in Squire 
Ralpho, through whom Butler caricatured the Independents. 
In the debates between Iudibras and his squire, the points of 
difference between Presbyterians and Independents are touched 
lightly ; and what story there is procecds, in good romance 
fashion, no faster than Chaucer’s ‘‘Sir Thopas.’’ But the 
whimsical dialogues, descriptions, and turns of fancy that make 
up the poem, sparkle with keen wit applicd incessantly to the 
real life and deeper thought of England in its day. The man 
of true genius never spends his energy on the mere outward 
fashions of his time. The story of the first part of the poem 
told how Sir Hudibras and Ralpho went forth to make an end 
of a bear-baiting, were drubbed in battle with the folk concerned 
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bridge. Tle graduated as B.A. in 1638, and about 1642 went 
abroad, spending four years in foreign travel. After his return 
he was at Bilbrough, in Yorkshire, teaching languages to the 
only daughter of Lord Fairfax ; and his first poems were upon 
the Hill and Grove at Bilbrough and upon the House at Nun- 
Appleton, another seat of Fairfax’s, in Yorkshire. In 1658, 
Milton recommended the appointment of Marvell as his assist- 
ant secretary, but at that time without success. He described 
him, both from report and personal converse, as of ‘ singular 
desert ;’’ told that he had been four years abroad, in Holland, 
France, Italy, and Spain, knew the languages of those countries, 
and was well read in Latin and Greek. With characteristic 
kindliness, Milton added to his recommendation of young 
Marvell: ‘‘ This, my lord, I write sincerely, without any other 
end than to perform my duty to the public in helping them 
to an humble servant; laying aside those jealousies and that 
emulation which mine own condition might suggest to me hy 
bringing in such a coadjutor.’’ 

Milton sent, in 1654, his ‘* Second Defence for the People of 
England ’’ to Cromwell by Andrew Marvell’s hand; and in 1657 
Cromwell made Marvell tutor to young Mr. Dutton, the son of 
an old friend who had died leaving the Protector his boy’s 
guardian. Andrew Marvell’s quality had now made itself 
known, and in the same year, 1657, he obtained the office of 
assistant secretary to Milton for the foreign correspondence. 
What was written officially for foreigners was Latin; but un- 
official correspondence and conversation in the chief languages 
of Europe would be required also, and for this Milton and 
Marvell were both qualified. 

Andrew Marvell, who had followed Cromwell’s career with 
his verse, was among those who sincerely mourned that great 
man’s death. Under the Restoration, Marvell surrendered 
neither to the social nor to the political corruption of the time. 
He represented Hull in Parliament, and fought for liberty of 
conscience with satire, the one weapon effective among triflers 
in high places. According to the custom of an older time, Hull 
paid its members; and private news-letters then furnishing 
what we find now in the newspapers, Marvell maintained a 
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Let him get rid of his ‘‘ scratching courtiers ’’—‘‘ The smallest 
vermin make the greatest waste ’’—Jlet him choose for his 
companions and counsellors generous men too noble to flatter, 
and too rich to steal: 
“* Where few the number, choice is there less hard; 
Give us this court, and rule without a guard.” 
The spots in the sun were assuredly not spared in Marvell’s 
rhymes. In the dialogue between the horses of the two statues, 
that of Charles I. at Charing Cross, set up by Lord Danby, 
and that of Charles II. at Woolchurch, set up by Sir Robert 
Viner, they agreed in lament 
“To see Dei Gratia writ on the throne, 
And the king’s wicked life say, ‘God there is none.’ ” 
The horse of Charing said to the horse of Woolchurch : 
“‘ Thy rider puts no man to death in his wrath, 
But is buried alive in lust and in sloth; ” 
and thought he ‘‘ had rather bear Nero than Sardanapalus.” 


“ Woolchurch. What is thy opinion of James, Duke of York ? 
Charing. The same that the frogs had of Jupiter's stork. 

With the Turk in his head, and the Pope in his heart, 
Father Patrick's disciples will make England smart. 
If e’er he be king 1 know Britain's doom, 
We must all to a stake, or be converts to Rome. 
Ah Tudor! ah Tudor! of Stuarts enough; 
None ever reigned like old Bess in the ruff.” 


And presently we have this question and answer: 
*<¢ But canst thou devise when things will be mended ?’ 
‘When the reign of the line of the Stuarts is ended.’ ”’ 
So spoke the verse of Marvell, whose satire both in verse and 
prose dealt only with the vital questions of his time. Thus, 
when Samuel Parker not only attacked the Nonconformists, but 
argued for the supreme power of a king to bind the consciences 
of his subjects, he brought Andrew Marvell down in unmerciful 
prose satire on himself and his cause. Marvell never lost sight 
of the principle for which he was contending in the form of 
battle then most likely to prevail. Simply direct reasoning 
would have been read only by those who agreed with it already, 
but the worrying of Doctor Parker and his cause with reason in 
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and Impositions in Matters of Religion.”” In 1677 Marvell 
defended John Howe against three assailants of a book of his 
on “‘ Divine Prescience ;’’ and in the following year he published 
** An Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Govern- 
ment in England.’’ In August, 1678, he died. 

& Sir William Davenant, son of an Oxford innkeeper, 
was born in 1606, was educated at the Oxford Grammar School 
and at Lincoln College, went to court as page to the Duchess 
of Richmond, and was then in the household of Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke, until the murder of his patron in 1628. Dave- 
nant then turned to the stage, and began, in 1629, with a tra- 
gedy, ‘* Albovine, King of the Lombards ;’’ followed next year 
by two plays, ‘* The Cruel Brother,’’ and ‘* The Just Italian.’’ 
In 1634, he wrote a masque, ‘* The Temple of Love,’’ to be pre- 
sented at Whitehall by the queen and her ladies. In 1635, he 
published, with other poems, ‘‘ Madagascar,’’ a poem on an 
achievement at sea by Prince Rupert. Davenant remained in 
favor at court for his masques and plays; and, after the death 
of Ben Jonson, took his place. In 1639, he was made gov- 
ernor of the company acting at the Cockpit in Drury Lane. 
Outbreak of civil war brought him into danger. He escaped, 
returned. was the Earl of Newcastle’s Lieutenant-General of 
the Ordnance, and, in 1643, was knighted for his service at the 
siege of Gloucester. As an exile in Paris at the end of the 
king’s reign, he was writing ‘* Gondibert,’’ an heroic poem. He 
was living with Lord Jermyn in the Louvre, when, in January, 
1650, he dated the ‘‘ Discourse upon Gondibert, an Heroic 
Poem,’’ addressed to Thomas Hobbes, who had been reading 
the poem as it was written. It occurred to him to go to the 
loyal colony of Virginia with a body of workmen; but the ves- 
sel in which he sailed was taken by one of the ships of the Par- 
liament, and Davenant was carried to the Isle of Wight, where he 
was imprisoned in Cowes Castle. There he continued ‘‘ Gondi- 
bert ’’ to the middle of the third book, and as that was half the 
poem — for his plan was to have five books answering to five 
acts of a play, with cantos answering to scenes —he wrote & 
*¢ Postscript to the Reader,’’ dated ‘* Cowes Castle, Oct. 22, 
1650,’’ and sent it to the press. With its prefatory discourse 
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has his camp and faction. There is a hunting of Gondileri’s, leading to 
an ambush of Oswahls, and a duel, in which Gondileri is wounded, 
Oswald slain. Then, at the close cf the first book. Gondibert is taken, by 
advice of the aged Ulfiu. to the Luase cf Astragon, the wise and wealthy. 


“Though cautious Nature. check'’d by Destiny, 
Has many eccre<s she Would ne'er impart; 
This famed philuxpber is Nature's spice, 
And hireless gives th" intelligence to Art.” 


In the next book, after four cantos of events at Verona, the seat of em- 
pire, where Rhodaliud can give supreme rale with her hand, we find 
Gondibert in the house of Astragon, which is more full of signs of deep 
inquiry iuto nature than John Evelyn found the lodgings of “the 
most obliging aud universal’y curious Dr. Wilkins.” Over one gate is 
written, ‘‘ Great Nature's Office,” where old busy men are laboring as 
Nature’s registrars; there is a garden, ‘‘ Nature’s Nursery; a skeleton 
soom, called ‘‘ The Cabinet of Death:* 


“ Which some the Monument of Bodies name ; 
The Arke, which saves from graves all dying kindcs ; 
This to a structure led, long known to Fame, 
And call'd the Monument of Vanish‘d Minds. 


“Where, when they thought they saw in well-sought books 
Th’ assembicd soules of all that Men held wise, 
It bred such awfull rev’rence in their looks, 
As if they saw the bury’d writers rise.” 


There is also a triple Temple, dedicated ‘“‘To Days of Praise, and Peni- 
tence, and Prayer.” In this half mythical house of Astragon there is 
Birtha, daughter of Astragon, who tends Gondibert's wounds, and whose 
womanhood is partly an ideal of the simple beauty and beneficence of 
Nature. Her Gondibert loves, though Aribert had destined him for 
Rhodalind. When Gondibert seeks Astragon's assent to this love, he 
has to give an account of himself to the lady's father, and expresses 
much of the main thought of the poem by telling in what way he is 
ambitious. He has vanquished the Huns, he would conquer the world, 
but only because division of interest is the main cause of discord (here 
Thomas Hobbes approved the writer’s principles), and Gondibert wished 
to bring the universe, for its own peace, under 8 single monarchy. A 
great warlike ambition; but, he says: 


“ But let not what so needfully was done, 
Though still pursued, make you ambition feare; 
For could I force all monarchys to one, 
That universal crown I would not weare. 


“He who does blindly soar at Rhodalind, 
Mounts like eceld Doves, still higher from his ease; 
And in the lust of empire he may finde, 
_ High hope does better than fruition please 
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of York’s players. acting first at a theatre in Portagal Row. 
Lincoln’s Inn Ficids. and afterwanis in Dorset Gardens. 
Thomas Betierton was the best actor in this company. The 
king's plavers acted at the Cockpit until they were ready, in 
April, 1663. with a new Theatre Roval. on the site of the 
present house in Drury Lane. Davenant was also made poet- 
laureate. A clause in his patent as manager of the Duke of 
York's players said, -- Whereas the women's parts in plars 
have hitherto been acted by men in the habits of women, at 
which some have taken offence. we do permit and give leave 
for the time to come that all women’s parts be acted by women 
on the stage.”” The actress’s profession, therefore, became 
established at the Restoration. and women acted at both houses. 
Actresses began to appear in the time of Charles I. In ‘+ The 
Court Beggar,’’ a comedy by Ben Jonson’s old servant, 
Richard Brome, acted in 1632, although not printed till 1653, 
Lady Strangelove says, ** The boy’s a pretty actor, and his 
mother can play her part. The women now are in great re- 
quest.’” Changes of scenery, also, which had been introduced 
by Davenant under the Commonwealth, became at the Restora- 
tion an established custom in both theatres. In 1662, Dave- 
nant revised his ‘‘ Siege of Rhodes,’’ and produced the second 
part, still including music and variety of measures, but using 
the rhymed couplet as the staple of heroic dialogue. It was 
the first English play of its time that did so. Davenant had, 
in his former plays, written what had come to be taken for 
blank-verse ; but its degeneration had been rapid, and blank- 
verse in Davenant yielded such lines as these : 
“ How did the governors of the 
Severe house, digest th’ employment my 
Request did lay upon their gravities ?”’ 

In the ‘‘ Siege of Rhodes,’’ Davenant held by the extensfon 
of that theory of Hobbes’s to contending nations as well as to 
contending men of the same country, which he had made the 
ground of Gondibert’s ambition to subdue the world. His life 
was too much given to low pleasures, and he was called upon 
to entertain the frivolous. If Davenant could have felt with 
Milton, that he who would excel in poetry should be himself a 
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the king’s familiar companions. Killizrew published. in 1054, eleven 
“- Plays.” ard thought it worth neotimz thz: he bad written them in nine 
different cities — Lond-2n. Paris, Mairsl. Rome. Turin, Florence, Ven- 
ice, Naples. an] Basle. 

Sir Charles Sediley, the Lisideius cf the -- Essay of Dramatic Poe- 
sie,” was about twenty-one years cid a: the Rescoration, and another 
of the dissolute clever ight wits of the court. In I0v7, he had just 
written a tragedy on ~ Antony and Cleopatra” :published 1577); and 
in 1688, his comedy of the *- Mulberry Ganden™ was very successful. 
He had skill in frivolous love-verses, of which the Earl of Rochester 
Wrote: 


“ Sedley bas that prevailing. gentle art 
That can with a resistices charm impart 
The loovest wishes to the chastest beart.” 


He died about 1701. 


11 George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was born 
in 1627, was with Prince Charles in Scotland, was at the battle 
of Worcester in 1651. and. in November, 1657. married Andrew 
Marvell’s pupil. the heiress and only daughter of Lord Fair- 
fax. By this marriage he saved the greater part of his own 
estate. At the Restoration he had an income of twenty 
thousand pounds a year, became Gentleman of the King’s 
Bedchamber, Privy Councillor, and Master of the Horse. He 
was lively, careless, extravagant, and variously clever, with 
taste for chemistry and literature, for music and intrigue. 
In 1671, he caused to be produced at the King’s Theatre 
his celebrated play, ‘* The Rehearsal,’’ a burlesque on the heroic 
dramas of the day. He had begun to write it when Dave- 
nant was laureate, and had given to his hero, Bayes, who wore 
the laurel, some of Davenant’s characteristics. Now Dryden 
wore the bays, and Dryden presently produced some notable 
examples of heroic sound and fury. The jest, therefore, was 
now pointed more especially at Dryden. It was really a plea 
for good Sense against showy nonsense; merry, and free from 
the indecency then common in dramatic jests. It was only in 
the preceding year, 1670, that Dryden had the grant of the 
office of Poet-Laureate, vacant in 1668; but there was joined 
to it the office of Historiographer Royal, vacant since 1666. In 
‘*The Rehearsal,’’ Smith from the country and Johnson of the 
town meet; plays are talked of. Mr. Bayes passes across the 
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It does not follow that the writer had no serious thought when he 
wrote thus; but serious thought was out of fashion at the court of 
Charles II. 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, was one of the court wits who 
trifled in verse. His best piece of verse is ‘‘ Upon Nothing.” 

13. A courtier and poet of much higher mark was Wentworth 
Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, born about 1633, nephew and godson to the 
Earl of Strafford. He was at the Protestant College at Caen when, by 
the death of his father, he became Earl of Roscommon, at the age of 
ten. He remained abroad, travelled in Italy till the Restoration, when 
he came in with the king, became captain of the band of Pensioners, 
took for a time to gambling, married, indulged his taste in literature, 
strongly under the French irf.uence, and had a project for an English 
academy like that of France. He translated into verse Horace’s “ Art 
of Poetry,’’ translated into verse Virgil’s sixth Eclogue, one or two 
Odes of Horace, and a passage from Guarini’s “Pastor Fido.’”’ Of his 
original writing the most important piece is ‘An Essay on Translated 
Verse,’’ carefully polished in the manner of Boileau, sensible, and often 
very happy in expression. Himself, in a corrupt time, a poet of “un- 
spotted lays,” he was true to his doctrine that 


“ Immodest words admit of no defence; 
For want of decency is want of sense.” 


When he tells the translator that he must thoroughly understand what 
he is translating, he says: 
“ While in your thoughts you find the Icast debate, 
You may confound, but never can translate. 


Your style will this through all disguises show, 
For none explain more clearly than they know.” 


He pities from his soul unhappy men compelled by want to prostitute 
the pen; but warns the rich: 


* Let no vain hope your easy mind seduce, 
For rich ill poets are without excuse.” 


And let no man mistake every stir to write verse for a sign of power: 


“* Beware what spirit rages in your breast; 
For ten inspired, ten thousand are possest.” 


With all its great faults, the court of the Restoration must be credited 
with a good society of men of high rank who made it a point of fashion 
to cultivate their minds, acquire, according to the new standard of 
France, a fine critical taste, write verse themselves, — as Lord Mulgrave 
wrote, ‘ Without his song no fop is to be found,’’ —receive sweet in- 
cense of praise from poorer writers, and give in return for it a kindly 
patronage. He died in 1684. 

14, John Sheffield (b. 1649, d. 1721) became by his father’s death 
Barl of Mulgrave, at the age of nine. At seventeen he was in the 
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time of Charles IT., and was “‘Tom”’ to the last, so that even the stone 
over his grave recorded of him “Tom D’Urfey: died February 26, 1723.” 
He wrote plays, operas, poems, and songs, and was a diner-out among 
great people, whom he entertained by singing his own songs to his own 
music. That was his chief title to honor, and he was so well known that 
a country gentleman who came to London must not go home till he was 
able to say that he had met Tom D’Urfey. In 1676, D’Urfey began with 
“Archery Revived,” a heroic poem; a tragedy, ‘“‘ The Siege of Mem- 
phis;”? and a comedy, ‘The Fond Husband; or, The Plotting Sister.’’ 
Comedies, with an occasional tragedy or tragi-comedy, then followed one 
another fast. In 1682, D’Urfey, who had nothing of Butler’s substance 
in him, published a satire, called ‘‘ Butler's Ghost; or, Hudibras, the 
Fourth Part: with Reflections on these Times.’’ A volume of songs by 
TD’ Urfey appeared in 1687, and the collection made from time to time 
was completed-in six volumes by the year 1720, as “‘ Wit and Mirth; or, 
Pills to Purge Melancholy: being a large Collection of Ballads, Sonnets, 
ete., with their Tunes.” 

16. Sir George Etherege, after some university training at Cam- 
bridge, some travel abroad, and some reading of law, gave himself to 
easy enjoyment of life among the men of fashion. He made himself a 
comrade of George Villiers, Sedley, Rochester, and their friends, by the 
success of his first comedy, ‘‘ The Comical Revenge; or, Love in a Tub,” 
published in 1664. This was followed, in 1668, by ‘‘She Would if She 
Could; ” and, in 1676, by his third and last comedy, “‘ The Man of Mode; 
or, Sir Fopling Flutter.” There was ease and liveliness in these images 
of the corrupt life gathered about Charles II. by one who found enjoy- 
ment in its baseness. Etherege got his knighthood to enable him to 
marry a rich widow; was sent as English minister to Ratisbon; and died 
there about 1694, by breaking his neck in a fall down stairs, when, as a 
drunken host, he was lighting his guests out of his rooms. 

17. Of the Whig replies to Dryden’s satire ‘‘ Absalom and Achito- 
phel,” in 1681, one, ‘‘ Azaria and Hushai,’? was by Samuel Pordage, 
son of the Rev. John Pordage, of Bradfield, in Berkshire, deprived of his 
living in 1654, on a charge of conversation with evil spirits. Pordage 
was a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and had published in 1660, with notes, 
“The Troades,” from Seneca, and a volume of poems. Ile was the 
author, also, of two tragedies, ‘‘ Herod and Mariamne,”’ in 1673, and the 
** Siege of Babylon,” in 1678, and of a romance called “ Eliana.’? Sam- 
uel Pordage replied to Dryden's satire with a temperance rare in the 
controversies of that time. Unlike other opponents, he gave Dryden 
eredit for his genius; and the only lines in the reply that have any re- 
semblance to the usual coarseness of abuse are those which comment on 
the opening lines of Dryden’s poem, which were meanly complaisant to 
the king's vices. 


18. Thomas Shadwell, of a good Staffordshire family, was 
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we have a clear surface reflection of certain forms of life in the 
later Stuart time. He died in 1692. 

19, Elkanah Settle, born at Dunstable in 1648, studied at 
Trinity College, Oxford, but left the university without a degree, 
came to London, and in 1673 achieved a great success with his 

tragedy in rhyme of ‘*The Empress of Morocco.’’ Settle 
showed some vanity in the dedication of the play, which was 
published with illustrative engravings —a frontispiece of the 
outside of the Duke’s Theatre, and pictures of the stage set 
with the chief scenes. His fellow-dramatists did not admire 
the young man’s self-satisfied contempt of ‘* the impudence of 
scribblers in this age,’’ that ‘* has so corrupted the original de- 
sign of dedication.”” Having no very great genius to be proud 
of, he sneered at Dryden’s critical dedications and prefaces with 
a ‘* But, my lord, whilst I trouble you with this kind of dis- 
course, I beg you would not think I design to give rubs to the 
Press as some of our tribe have done to the Stage.’’ Settle’s 
popular play was open to criticism, and his vanity invited it. 
‘¢ The Empress of Morocco’’ was accordingly pulled to’ pieces 
in a pamphlet written chiefly by John Crowne, with aid from 
Shadwell and Dryden. Settle replied, and the controversy 
seemed to give him more importance with his public. Other 
tragedies by Settle followed: *‘ Love and Revenge,”’ in 1675; 
then ‘* The Conquest of China by the Tartars ;’’ ** Ibrahim, the 
Illustrious Bassa,’’ from Madeléne de Scuderi’s novel; ‘* Pas- 
tor Fido,’’ from Guarini’s pastoral drama; ‘* Fatal Love;’’ 
‘The Female Prelate, being a History of the Life and Death 
of Pope Joan.’’ Settle lived to old age, but fell into such 
poverty that he took part in the low drainatic performances 
exhibited in a booth at Bartholomew Fair. He died in the 
Charterhouse in 1724. 


20. John Crowne, who had been foremost in attack on Settle’s 
‘“*Empress of Morocco,’? was the son of an Independent minister in 
Nova Scotia. He was for a time gentleman usher to an old lady of 
quality; but in 1671 he appeared as a dramatist with the tragi-comedy 
of ‘ Juliana,’’ the first of about eighteen plays written by him. He 
attached himself to the court party, and in 1675 satirized the Whigs 
in a comedy called ‘City. Politics.’ In the same year he produced 
at court the masque of ‘‘Calisto.”? In 1677 Crowne brought out a 
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Schiller did long afterwards) from ‘* Dom Carlos. Nouvelle His- 
torique,’’ published in 1672 by the Abbé de St. Réal, a clever 
French writer of that time. In 1677 Otway published his 
tragedy of *‘ Titus and Berenice,”’ from Racine’s ‘+ Bérénice.”’ 
Otway followed in his own way Racine’s plot, using the same 
characters, and compressing the piece into three Acts. With 
his version of ‘+ Bérénice,’’ Otway published ‘+ The Cheats of 
Scapin,”’ a version of one of Moliére’s comedies. A comedy, 
«Friendship in Fashion,’’ which reflected the low morals of 
the court, was followed, in 1680, by two tragedies very different 
in character. One of them, ‘* Caius Marius,’’ illustrated the 
predominance of the French school and the neglect of Shake- 
speare; for here Otway, not indeed with the self-sufficiency 
of a Lord Mulgrave, but with expression in the prologue of 
a@ poct’s reverence for Shakespeare, mixed with his play a 
great part of ‘*Romeo and Juliet,’’ in a form that suited the 
new sense of the polite in literature. The classical discords 
of Marius and Sulla replaced those of the Capulets and Mon- 
tagues, and Romeo became a Marius Junior. Some speeches 
of Mercutio were given to Sulpitius; Nurse remained Nurse, 
but Julict was changed into Lavinia. Otway’s other play, 
produced in 1680, was ‘* The Orphan.’’ In both these plays 
- Otway abandoned rhyme, and adopted blank-verse as the fit 
measure for tragedy. In ‘*The Orphan’’ he abandoned also 
the French faith in kings and queens, princes and princesses, 
as the sole objects of tragic interest. The tragedy is a 
domestic drama, written in verse with much care. Animal 
passion is too obtrusively the mainspring of the plot; but the 
appeal was meant to be throughout to the higher feelings of the 
audience, and ‘* The Orphan’’ held the stage for vears as a 
touching picture of innocence and beauty cast down into utter- 
most distress. If the passions were overstrained, they yet had 
truth of nature for their starting-point ; and Otway drew natural 
tears from many who found only an artificial excitement in 
heroic plays which did not ‘servilely creep after sense.’’ 
Having found in blank-verse the fitting instrument, Otway put 
out his strength again in a play, ‘* Venice Preserved,’’ which is 
still occasionally acted. He took his story from another book 
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South America, married Mr. Behn. a Dutch merchant in Lon- 
don, and was soon left a widow. Charles II. delighted in her. 
and sent her in 1666. during the Dutch War. to use her charms 
of wit and liveliness as a political spy at Antwerp. She ob- 
tained an ascendency over Van der Albert. an influential man. 
who enabled her to report home De Ruyter's design of coming 
up the Thames, bat her report was not believed. Van der 
Albert died afterwards when he was about to marry Mrs. Behn. 
On ber way home she was nearly shipwrecked. Her character 
suffered by the freedom of her manners. She began her career 
as a dramatist in 1671, and wrote for her livelihood seventeen 
plays, chiefly comedies, which reflected the gross manners of 
the court, and now and then belabored the Roundheads, who 
gave their name to one comedy produced in 1682. Her most 
popular play was ‘‘ The Rover; or, the Banished Cavaliers,”’ 
in 1677, followed by a second part in 1681. She translated 
Rochefoucauld’s ‘‘ Maxims ’’ and Fontenelle’s ‘+ Plurality of 
Worlds,’’ wrote model love-letters, wrote poems, and was 
called ‘‘ the divine Astrea.’’ She wrote also short novels, 
among which, and among all her writings, ‘* Oroonoko; or, 
the Royal Slave,’’ stands foremost, generous in temper, pure 
in tone, and the first book in our literature that stirred English 
blood with a sense of the negro’s suffering in slavery. The 
story was a romance founded on fact, told as from the writer’s 
personal experience in Surinam, in clear, good, unaffected 
English. Mrs. Behn, with a slave for her hero, known as 
Cesar among the planters, a slave whose thirst for freedom 
drew other slaves from their work, who was flogged and rubbed 
with pepper, and at last was hacked to death limb by limb, 
represented him as a man with high and tender fecling. When 
she had -told of his fortitude, she wrote of the unhappy negro 
as ‘‘this great man.’’ ‘‘ Thus,’’ she says, ‘‘dicd this great 
man; worthy of a better fate, and a more subliine wit than mine 
to write his praise ; yet I hope the reputation of my pen is con- 
siderable enough to make his glorious name to survive to all 
ages, with that of the brave, the beautiful, and the constant 
Imoinda.’’ The second strong call upon Englishinen for sym- 
pathy with the slave was produced by this novel, —Southern’s 
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many tributes to his memory, ‘‘ Heroic Stanzas on the Death of 
Oliver Cromwell,’ using the measure of ‘‘ Gondibert.’? With 
customary strain to be ingenious, there was a simple close. He 
was among those who welcomed the new order of things, and 
his ‘* Astrea Redux,’’ in honor of the Restoration, was pub- 
lished at once by Henry Herringman. Although this poem 
follows in Dryden’s works the ‘‘ Heroic Stanzas on the Death of 
Cromwell,’’ it must be remembered that there was an interval of 
eighteen months between their dates — months busy with events 
that would be strong argument to a mind like Dryden’s against 
the political faith in which he had been bred. Until the death 
of Cromwell, nothing occurred to change the course of family 
opinion which Dryden had inherited and drew from those about 
him; but the disposition of his mind placed him among those 
whose nature it is to seck peace by the upholding of authority. 
‘The experience of the last eighteen months of the Common- 
wealth made him no mere flatterer of Monarchy, but, through- 
out the reign of Charles II., the most active supporter of its 
claim to the obedience of all. In religion, the same tendency 
of mind led him at last to find peace in reliance upon the 
supreme authority of Rome. He left opinions in which he had 
been bred for those to which he had been born, and never 
swerved from them. Maintenance of one central authority 
was the principle on which philosophers, statesmen, poets, and 
a large part of the common crowd of men, based a consistent 
view of what was best for the well-being of society. In 1661, 
Dryden addressed a panegyric ‘‘ To his Sacred Majesty,’’ on 
his coronation, and New-Year’s day verses, in 1662, ‘‘To my 
Lord Chancellor,’’ Lord Clarendon. 

John Dryden’s first comedy, in prose — ‘‘ The Wild Gallant,’’ 
produced in February, 1663, by the king’s company — was a 
failure. He had no aptitude for the licentious light comedy now 
in favor; but ‘‘ The Wild Gallant ’’ was followed, at the same 
theatre, before the end of the year, by a tragi-comedy, ‘‘ The 
Rival Ladies,’’ which brought into play some of his higher 
powers, and was a success. Dryden was at the same time 
working with Sir Robert Howard at his play of ‘ The 
Indian Queen,’’ which was produced at the king’s theatre, with 
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plays was the tragedy of ‘ Queen Gorboduc’ in English verse.’’ 
Gorboduc was a king, not a queen; and the play — except the 
choruses — was in blank-verse, not in rhyme, as Dryden sup- 
posed. But supposing, he went on, the way were new, ‘ Shall 
we oppose ourselves to the most polished and civilized nations 
of Europe?’ All the Spanish and Italian tragedies he had 
seen were in rhyme; for the French, he would not name them, 
because we admitted little from them but ‘‘ the basest of their 
men, the extravagances of thcir fashions, and the frippery of 
their merchandise.’’ Shakespeare, *‘ to shun the pains of con- 
tinual rhyming, invented that kind of writing which we call 
blank-verse, but the French more properly prose mesurée.’’ 
Rhyme leads to inversions, but not in a skilful writer, and if 
they be avoided it ‘* has all the advantages of prose besides its 
own. But the excellence and dignity of it were never fully 
known till Mr. Waller taught it; he first made writing easily 
an art; first showed us to conclude the sense most commonly in 
distichs, which in the verse of those before him runs on for so 
many lines together that the reader is out of breath to overtake 
it.”’ Dryden was here one of the first to show that ignorance 
of our literature before the Commonwealth which characterized 
the English critics of the French school. Out of this ignorance 
arose false estimates which have passed from book to book, 
and would lead the unwary to suppose that the art of writing 
good English in all its forms was discovered by men who were 
alive to flatter one another in the reign of Charles II. Dryden 
then specified these advantages of rhyme over blank-verse, — 
(1) aid to memory ; (2) sweetness of rhyme adding grace to the 
smartness of a repartee; and (3) that it bounds and circum- 
scribes the fancy, which, without it, tends to outrun the judg- 
ment. In 1665, Dryden produced with success a play of his 
own, ‘* The Indian Emperor,”’ a sequel to ‘* The Indian Queen,”’ 
but it was not published until 1667. In the same year, 1665, 
the Plague in London closed the theatres, and Dryden went to 
the house of his father-in-law, at Charlton, and there still dis- 
cussed rhyme and blank-verse with Sir Robert Howard. Dry- 
den’s eldest son was born at Charlton, in 1665 or 1666, for he 
remained there in 1666, the year of the fire of London and of 
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matter of talk, but there was not a trace in it of private quar- 
rel; although Shadwell afterwards, in a scurrilous attack on 
Dryden, said that he and his brother-in-law nearly fought. 

Dryden continued to carn money by writing for the stage. 
In March, 1667, his ‘* Secret Love’’ was produced with success 
at the king’s theatre, and printed next year. Nell Gwyn shone 
in it as Florimel. Dryden’s “Sir Martin Mar-all,’’ a version 
of Moliére’s ‘‘ L’Etourdi,’’ was produced in the same year; 
and in 1668 ‘* An Evening’s Love; or, the Mock Astrologer,”’ 
a careless version of the French comedy ‘* Le Feint Astro- 
logue,’’ by Corneille’s younger brother Thomas. In 1669 Dry- 
den produced a tragedy, called ‘* Tyrannic Love; or, the Royal 
Martyr,’’ on the story of St. Catherine. In the prologue to 
this, he extended Horace’s ‘+ serpit humi tutus ”’ into 


‘* He who servilely creeps after sense 
Is safe, but ne’er will reach an excellence.” 


He knew very well that he was often pleasing his audiences. 
with ranted nonsense in heroic strain. Porphyrius defying the 
tyrant Maximin, at the end of the fourth Act, replied to him in 
this fashion : 
‘‘ Max. The Sight with which my eyes shall first be fed 
Must be my Empress and this Traitor’s head. 
‘Por. Where’er thou stands’t, I'll level at that place 

My gushing blood, and spout it at thy Face. 

Thus, not by Marriage, we our Blood will join: 

Nay, more, my Arms shall throw my Head at thine.” 
Dryden’s next play was ‘‘Almanzor and Almahide; or, the 
Conquest of Granada,”’’ in two parts, of which the first appeared 
in 1670. In 1672, Dryden printed his ‘* Conquest of Granada,”’ 
with an essay prefixed to it, ‘* Of Heroick Plays.’? Here he 
assumed the question of rhyme in heroic plays to be settled by 
the fact that ‘‘ very few Tragedies in this age shall be receiv’d 
without it.”’ Ile gave Davenant the place of honor as origina- 
tor of the heroic play, taking his music from Italian operas, and 
heightening his style from the example of Corneille. He said 
that his own plays, with love and valor for their proper theme, 
were based on principles of the heroic poem, and that he 
formed his much-abused Almanzor from Homer’s Achilles, 
‘Tasso’s Rinaldo, and Calprenéde’s Artaban. 
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thoughts concerning it. As I am no successor to Homer in his wit, so 
neither do I desire to be in his poverty. I can make no rhapsodies, nor 
go a-begging at the Grecian doors, while I sing the praises of their an- 
eestors. The times of Virgil please me better, because he had an Augus- 
tus for his patron. And to draw the allegory nearer you, I am sure I 
shall not want a Mcenas with him. ’Tis for your lordship to stir up 
that remembrance in his Majesty, which his many avocations of business 
have caus’d him, I fear, to lay aside.” This invocation is not equal to 

7 Yoe 
Milton's: “Chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Instructme . . 1 2 6 2 ee ew ew ww 

SO ace? fla a ee eorier dee what in me is dark 

THumine, what is low raise and support.” 
But no heroic poem came of a looking up to the divine majesty of 
Charles II. 

After ‘“‘ Aureng-Zebe,”’ Dryden did cease for a time from writing 
plays, his next being in 1678, an ambitious revision of Shakespeare’s 
** Antony and Cleopatra,’’ as ‘‘ All for Love; or, The World Well Lost.’ 
In his preface, he said, ‘‘I have endeavour’d in this play to follow the 
practice of the ancients, who, as Mr. Rymer has judiciously observed, 
are, and ought to be, our masters. . . . In my stile I have profess'd to 
imitate the divine Shakespear; which, that I might perform more freely, 
I have disincumber’d myself from rhyme. Not that I condemn my 
former way, but that this is more proper to my present purpose.” Dry- 
den’s plays, in 1679, were “ Cdipus,’”’ with Nathaniel Lee, and a recon- 
struction of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,’’ both in blank-verse, 
with ‘“‘ Limberham,’’ a comedy in prose. The book of “Troilus and 
Cressida ’’ had not only a dedication, with incidental criticism, but also 
a ‘“‘ Preface to the Play,” in which Dryden discussed at some length the 
grounds of criticism in tragedy. The critical discussions in the dedica- 
tions and prefaces to Dryden’s published plays greatly assisted the sale of 
his play-books, and, when printed by themselves, they show their strength 
as by far the best and most characteristic criticism upon forms of poetry 
produced during the reign of Charles II. In the preface to ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida ’’ Dryden no longer disdained a servile creeping after sense, but 
wrote, ‘‘’Tis neither height of thought that is discommended, nor pa- 
thetic vehemence, nor any nobleness of expression in its proper place; 
but ’tis a false measure of all these, something which is like ’em and is 
not them: ’tis the Bristol stone which appears like a diamond” — 
(‘* Evitons ces faux brillants,’? Boileau had said) — ‘‘’tis an extravagant 
thought, instead of a sublime one; ’tis roaring madness, instead of velie- 
mence; and a sound of words instead of sense’? — (‘‘ Tout doit tendre 
au bon sens,”’ Boileau had said). Dryden felt the genius of Shakespeare, 
had a sense even of smallness in the wit of what he held to be his own 
more refined age; and if there had been the strength of Dryden in many 
writers, our literature would haye profited by the just demand for good 
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George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, as Zimri. Monmouth 
appealed thus and thus to the people. The rebellion grew. 
What friends had King Charles? Here followed sketches of 
some of the chief friends of the king. Next came counsel 
of the king’s friends; and then the poem ended with the king’s 
own purpose, expressed in David’s speech. I have been, he 
sald, forgiving till they slight my clemency. ‘‘’Tis time to 
show I am not good by force.’’ 


“ Oh that my power to saving were confined! 
Why am I forced, like Heaven, against my mind 
To make examples of another kind ? 

Must I at length the sword of justice draw ? 
Oh, curst effects of necessary law! 

How ill my fear they by my mercy scan! 
Beware the fury of a patient man. 

Law they require: let Law then show her face. 


He said: the Almighty, nodding, gave consent, 
And peals of thuuder shook the firmament. 
Henceforth a series of new time began, 

The mighty years in long procession ran; 

Once more the godlike David was restored, 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord.” 


The success of the satire as a poem was all it deserved to be. 
At once vigorous and highly finished, its characters of the chief 
men on either side, its lines and couplets, neatly fitted to ex- 
press much that the king’s party had to say, were quoted and 
parodied, praised and abused. Two dozen lines repaid Buck- 
ingham’s ‘* Rehearsal’’ fifty-fold, if Dryden thought at all —as 
probably he did not — of a mere jest of the stage, when dealing 
with a vital question that seemed to have brought the nation 
once more to the verge of civil war, and writing what might 
help to send the chief opponent of Charles to the scaffold. 
The literary triumph was great, but that was all. The prophecy 
of the closing lines was not fulfilled. The poem was published 
on the 17th of November. On the 24th the indictment was 
presented 1o the grand jury at the Old Bailey, and returned 
ignored. There were great public rejoicings, and a medal was 
struck to commemorate the triumph. 
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was a savage personal attack on Dryden. As for the verses, 
in some parts unutterably coarse, let their closing triplet indi- 
cate their tone : 
“ Pied thing! half wit! half fool! and for a knave 
Few men than this a better mixture have: 
But thou canst add to that, coward and slave.’’ 

This brutal attack provoked a delicate revenge. In October, 
1682, appeared ‘‘ Mac Flecknoe. By the Author of ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel.’’’ This was a mock heroic in rhymed coup- 
lets, setting forth how that aged prince, Richard Flecknoe, an 
Irish writer who had died about four years before, and who 

“In prose and verse was owned without dispute 

Through all the realms of Nonsense absolute,”’ 

chose in his last days Shadwell for successor : 
“Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 
The coronation of Shadwell was in the Nursery at Barbican, a 
theatre established in 1662 for the training of children to the 
stage; and there he swore ‘‘ Ne’er to have peace with wit, nor 
truce with sense.’’ There he received the sceptre, and was 
crowned with poppies, and ‘‘on his left hand twelve reverend 
owls did fly.’? Then, in prophetic mood, Flecknoe blessed and 
counselled his successor, till he was, after the manner of Sir 
Formal Trifle, in Shadwell’s ‘‘ Virtuoso,’’ let down through a 
trap-door while yet declaiming : 

: “Sinking he left his drugget robe behind, 

Borne upwards by a subterranean wind. 

The mantle fell to the young prophet’s part 

With double portion of his father's art.”’ 

In November, 1682, appeared the ‘‘ Second Part of Absalom 
and Achitophel,’’ to which Dryden contributed only two hun- 
dred lines (Il. 310 to 509), containing a few character sketches, 
among which by far the most prominent are Elkanah Settle as 
Doeg, and Shadwell as Og. In November, 1682, another poem 
by Dryden appeared, (‘+A Layman’s Religion’’) ‘ Religio 
Laici,’’ in the style of Horace’s Epistles, being a letter written 
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If the Bible had been handed down from the past by the church of the 
Boman Catholics, 


“The welcome news is in the letter found; 
The carrier’s not commissioned to expound.” 


Once the clergy had traded with it on the ignorance of the people; now 
the ignorance of the people had made it the common prey: it was mis- 
used with great zeal and little thought. 
“ Bo all we make of Heaven's discovered will 
Is not to have it or to use it ill. 
The danger’s much the same, on several shelves 
If others wreck us or we wreck ourselves.” 


What remained, then, but the middle way between these shoals ? 


“In doubtful questions tis the safest way 
To learn what unsuspected ancients say ; 
For ’tis not likely we should bigher soar 
In search of heaven than all the charch before : 
Nor can we be deceived unless we see 
The Scripture and the Fathers disagree. 


And after hearing what our church can say, 
If still our reason runs another way, 

That private reason ‘tis more just to curb 
Than by disputes the public peace disturb. 
For points obscure are of small use to learn: 
But common quiet is mankind's concern.” 


So the poem ended with the desire for peace by resting on authority, and 
Dryden’s ‘‘Religio Laici,” instead of being an antagonist work, is a 
natural prelude to ‘‘ The Hind and the Panther.’’ Under the tumult of 
the time the religious mind of Dryden was steadily on its way to the 
form of Catholicism in which he died. 

In February, 1682, when Southern’s first play, ‘‘ The Loyal Brother,”’ 
was acted, Dryden wrote prologue and epilogue to it. It was the begin- 
ning of a friendship. Dryden raised the price of his prologue on this 
occasion. ‘* The players,’’ he said, ‘‘have had my goods too cheap.”’ 
In December of the same year, 1682, he produced his tragedy of ‘‘ The 
Duke of Guise” written with Lee. It was designed to apply the story 
of the French League to the English opposition of that day. With the 
same allusion he made a “ Translation of Maimbourg’s History of the 
League,’’ and published it in 1684. In 1688 he had contributed a Pref- 
ace and a Life to a new translation of ‘Plutarch’? by several hands. 
Dryden suggested and edited, in 1684, a volume of ‘ Miscellany Poems. 
—Containing a New Translation of Virgil’s Eclogues, Ovid's Love 
Elegies, Odes of Horace and other Authors; with several Original 
Poems, by the most Eminent Hands.’ This revival of the old Eliza- 
bethan plan of gathering into one volume papers of verse from various 
hands was successful. The volume of 1684 was the first of a new series 
of such Miscellanies. In this volume itself the chief original poems 
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Laici,’’ and the spirit of charity in that poem remained unal- 
tered in ‘The Hind and the Panther.’’ This argument for Ca- 
tholicism is in three parts, and is the longest of Dryden’s poems. 
The milk-white Hind is the Church of Rome; the Panther is 
the Church of England, ‘‘ fairest creature of the spotted kind.”’ 


“ A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged ; 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 

* — She feared no danger, for she knew no sin.” 


The other beasts had no good-will to her; and Independent, 
Presbyterian, Quaker, Freethinker, Anabaptist, Arian, are fig- 
ured under bear, wolf, hare, ape, boar, fox. Then Dryden 
argues on with little heed to any fable, merely hindered by his 
clumsy animal machinery where his desire is for direct argu- 
ment. 

After the Revolution of 1688, and the accession of William 
and Mary in February, 1689, Dryden, remaining loyal to King 
James II., and to his adopted faith, was unable to obey the 
Act which required oaths of allegiance and supremacy to be 
taken by all holders of office before August 1, 1689. Dryden, 
therefore, suffered in his way, with the non-juring clergy, and 
lost his offices of poet-laureate and historiographer. 


Obliged to return tu the stage as a source of income, he produced in 
1600 his tragedy of ‘‘ Don Sebastian ” in blank-verse, with a little prose, 
and in the same year a comedy, ‘‘ Amphitryon,” following Moliére, with 
music by Henry Purcell, an excellent musician, and one of the organists 
of the Chapel Royal, who died of consumption in 1695, at the age of 
thirty-seven. Purcell also supplied the music for Dryden’s ‘ King 
Arthur; or, the British Worthy,” written in 1685, and produced as a 
dramatic opera in 1691. With a quiet touch of good-humored satire, 
Dryden said in the preface to this attempt at what he called “the fairy 
way of writing: ‘“‘ Not to offend the present times, nor a government 
which has hitherto protected me, I have been obliged so much to alter 
the first design, and take away so many beauties from the writing, that 
it is now no more what it was formerly than the present ship of the 
‘Royal Sovereign,’ after so often taking down and altering, is the 
vessel it was at the first building;’’ and to deserved praise of the genius 
of Purcell he added, ‘‘In reason my art on this occasion ought to be 
subservient to his.’”’” In May, 1692, Dryden produced his tragedy of 
‘*Cleomenes; or, the Spartan Hero,’ finished for him by his friend 
Thomas Southern. In 1694, Dryden produced his last play, ‘“‘ Love 
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more from young Addison. The volume, much thinner than its prede- 
cessor, opened with the ‘‘Third Book of Virgil’s Georgicks, Englished 
by Mr. Dryden;” and that was immediately followed by “A Translation 
of all Virgil’s fourth Georgick, except the Story of Aristzus. By Mr. 
Jo. Addison, of Magdalene College, Oxon.’’ On other pages were, from 
the same hand, ‘‘A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, at Oxford,’’ and the 
‘Story of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, from the Fourth Book of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses;” and the book closed with ‘An Account of 
the Greatest English Poets, To Mr. H. S., April 3, 1604. By Mr. 
Joseph Addison.” “ H. 8.” stood for Henry Sacheverell. 


In 1697, Dryden published his ‘‘ Translation of Virgil,’’ the 
subscription and Jacob Tonson’s payment giving him about 
twelve hundred pounds for the work. In the fall of 1697, he 
wrote ‘* Alexander’s Feast,’’ that Ode for St. Cecilia’s day 
which was at once received as the best poem of its kind. It 
was written at request of the stewards of the Musical Meeting 
which had for some years celebrated St. Cecilia’s day, and it 
was first set to music by Jeremiah Clarke, one of the stewards 
of the festival. Early in 1698 Dryden prepared a new edition 
of Virgil, and was beginning to translate the ‘Tliad.’’ In 
March, 1700, in fulfilment of a contract to give Tonson ten 
thousand verses for two hundred and fifty guineas, appeared 
Dryden’s ‘‘Fables.’’ These were modernized versions from 
Chaucer of ‘‘ The Knight’s Tale,’’ ‘* The Nun’s Priest’s Tale ’’ 
(with the Fox a Puritan), and ‘‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” 
*¢ The Flower and the Leaf,’’ and ‘‘ The Character of a Good 
Parson,’’ adapted to Bishop Ken; versions from Boccaccio of 
** Sigismonda and Guiscardo,’’ ‘* Theodore and Honoria,’’ and 
*¢Cymon and Iphigenia,’’ with much translation from Ovid, and 
Dryden’s version of the First Book of the ‘+ Iliad.”’ Referring, 
in his preface, to attacks upon the immorality of his plays, 
Dryden spoke severely of the impertinences of Sir Richard 
Blackmore ; but of Jeremy Collier he wrote: ‘‘I shall say the 
less, because in many things he has taxed me justly; and I 
have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine 
which can be truly argued of obscenity, profaneness, or im- 
morality, and retract them. If he be my enemy, let him tri- 
umph; if he be my friend, as I have given him no personal 
occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance. It 
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doubt of the town’s acceptance of its character of the Plain 
Dealer — Manly, ‘‘of an honest, surly, nice humor, supposed 
first, in the time of the Dutch war, to have procured the com- 
mand of a ship out of honor, not interest, and choosing a sea- 
life only to avoid the world.’’ At any rate, ‘‘The Country 
Wife,’’ written at the age of thirty-two, when his earlier 
plays began to appear on the stage, was produced with 
great success in 1675. Then came, in 1677, ‘*The Plain 
Dealer’’ on the stage, and those were the four comedies of 
Wycherley, all produced in the reign of Charles II. He lived 
till 1715, but wrote no more plays. After the publica- 
tion of this play, Wycherley was in a bookseller’s shop at 
Tunbridge Wells with a friend, Mr. Fairbeard, when a rich, 
handsome young widow, the Countess of Drogheda, came into 
the shop and asked for ‘* The Plain Dealer.’’ ‘* Madam,’’ said 
Mr. Fairbeard, since you are for the Plain Dealer, there he is 
for you,’’ and pushed Wycherley towards her. This introduc- 
tion led to their marriage. The lady proved a fond and jealous 
wife. She died soon, leaving Wycherley her fortune; but his 
title to it was successfully disputed, he was ruined by law-suits, 
and spent the last years of the reign of Charles II. in a debtor’s 
prison. James II., after witnessing a performance of ‘‘ The 
Plain Dealer,’’ rescucd its author from prison by giving him a 
pension of two hundred pounds a year and offering to pay his 
debts. But Wycherlcy did not venture to name all his debts, 
and left enough unpaid to weigh him down in after-life. 
Wycherley was the first vigorous writer of what has been 
called our prose comedy of manners. In the absence of all 
that poetry which lies in a perception of the deeper truths and 
harmonies of life, his plays resemble other comedies of the later 
Stuart drama. There was little of it even in the metrical heroic 
plays. But Wycherley’s differ from other comedies of their 
time by blending with surface reflection of the manners of 
an evil time a larger, healthier sense of the humors of men, 
caught from enjoyment of Moliére. Wycherley’s best plays are 
founded upon Moliere —‘‘ The Country Wife’’ on ‘+ L’Ecole 
des Femmes,’’ and ‘** The Plain Dealer ’’ on ‘* Le Misanthrope.’’ 
They are not translations; but in turns of plot and certain 
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at Drury Lane, Betterton, then a veteran actor, sixty years 
old, seceded. He carried other good players with him, as 
well as the new dramatist, and obtained a patent for a new 
theatre, which opened in Lincoln's Inn Fields, in 1695, with 
Congreve’s comedy of ‘‘ Love for Love.’’ This had a bril- 
Hiant suecess, and the company gave Congreve a share in 
the new house, on condition of his writing them a play a year 
if his health allowed. His next play appeared in 1697. It 
was his only tragedy, ‘‘ The Mourning Bride,’’ the most suc- 
cessful of his pieces. Afterwards, he wrote ‘* The Way of the 
World,’ a comedy ; ‘‘ The Judgment of Paris,’’ a masque ; and 
**Semele,’’ an opera; and in 1710, he published a complete 
edition of his works in three volumes. He died in 1729. 

. 28. Sir John Vanbrugh, born in 1666, was of a family 
that had lived near Ghent before the persecutions by the Duke 
of Alva. His grandfather came to England, and his father ac- 
quired wealth as a sugar-baker. After a liberal education, 
finished in France, Vanbrugh was for a time in the army, 
and in 1695 he was nominated by John Evelyn as secretary 
to the Commission for endowing Greenwich Hospital. His 
‘¢ Relapse,’’ produced in 1697, was followed by ‘‘ The Provoked 
Wife,”’ produced in 1698 at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Other plays 
of his are ‘‘ sop,’’ ‘* The Pilgrim,’’ ** The False Friend,’’ 
‘©The Confederacy,’’ and ‘*The Country House.’’ He at- 
tained great note both as a dramatist and as an architect; was 
knighted ; and died in 1726. 

29. George Farquhar, the son of a poor clergyman, was 
born at Londonderry in 1678. He left Trinity College, Dublin, 
to turn actor for a short time on the Dublin stage, came young 
to London, and got a commission in a regiment under Lord 
Orrery’s command in Ireland. Young Captain Farquhar was 
but twenty, when, in 1698, his first play, ‘‘ Love and a Bottle,’’ 
won success. Congreve’s plays were the wittiest produced by 
writers of the new comedy of manners, but their keenness and 
fine polish were least relieved by any sense of right. Van- 
brugh’s style was less artificial and his plots were simpler, but 
his ready wit and coarse strength were as far es Congreve’s 
finer work from touching the essentials of life. Farquhar had 
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Shipton, Gloucestershire. Oldham went to St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
and returned home, after taking his B.A. degree, in 1674. He became 
usher in a school at Croydon. Verse written by him found its way to the 
Earls of Rochester and Dorset, and to Sir Charles Sedley, who astonished 
the poor usher by paying him a visit. He became tutor to two grand- 
sons of Sir Edwards Thurland, a judge living near Reigate, and then to 
the son of aSir William Hickes, near London. This occupation over, he 
lived among the wits in London; was remembered as the poetical usher 
by Sedley and Dorset; was on affectionate terms with Dryden; and found 
a patron in the Earl of Kingston, with whom he was domesticated, at 
Holme Pierrepoint, when he died of small-pox, in December, 1683, aged 
thirty. His chief production was the set of four ‘‘Satyrs upon the Jes- 
uits,” modelled variously on Persius, Horace, Buchanan's ‘‘ Francis- 
can,”’ and the speech of Sylla’s ghost at the opening of Ben Jonson’s 
“Catiline.’?’ The vigor of his wit produced a bold piece of irony in 
an “Ode against Virtue,” and its ‘‘Counterpart,’’ an ode in Virtue’s 
praise, with many short satires and odes, — one in high admiration of 
Ben Jonson, — paraphrases and translations. There is a ring of friend- 
ship in the opening of Dryden's lines upon young Oldham's death before 
time had added the full charm of an English style to the strength of 
wit in his verse: 
“ Farewell! too little and too lately known, 
Whom I began to think and call my own; 


For sure our souls were near allied, and thine 
Cast in the eame poetic mould with mine.” 


32, Nahum Tate, joint author with Dryden of the Second Part of 
s‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’? was born in Dublin, in 1652, the son of 
Dr. Faithful Tate, and educated at Trinity College there. He came to 
London, published in 1677 a volume of ‘‘ Poems,” and between that date 
and 1682 had produced the tragedies of ‘‘ Brutus of Alba”’ and “ The 
Loyal General; Richard II.; or, the Sicilian Usurper;”’ an altered ver- 
sion of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Lear; ”’ and an application of ‘‘Coriolanus ’’ 
to court politics of the day, as ‘‘ The Ingratitude of a Commonwealth; or, 
The Fall of Coriolanus.”” Tate wrote three other plays before the Revo- 
lution. It was uot till 1696 that he produced, with Dr. Nicholas Brady 
(b. 1659, d. 1726), also an Irishman, and then chaplain to William 
IL, a ‘‘ New Version of the Psalms of David;’’ and in 1707 one more 
tragedy of his was acted, ‘‘ Injured Love; or, The Cruel Husband.”? In 
1692, Tate became poet-laureate, and remained laureate during the rest 
of Dryden’s life, and throughout Queen Anne’s reign. 

33. George Stepney (b. 1663, d. 1707), wrote pleasant occasional 
verse. He was educated at Westminster School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and owed his political employment after the Revolution to 
the warm friendship of a fellow-student, Charles Montague, afterwards 
Lord Halifax. 

34. Thomas Creech, born in 1659, near Sherborne, Dorset, studied 
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vancement in the world. In 1699 he published a “ Journey to London,” 
as a jest upon Dr. Martin Lister’s ‘‘ Journey to Paris.’’? In 1700 he satir- 
ized Sir Hans Sloane, then President of the Royal Society, in two dia- 
logues called ‘‘ The Transactioner.” At the end of William’s reign, Dr. 
King obtained good appointments in Ireland. Thomas Brown, a witty 
and coarse writer of trifles, whose name afterwards as Tom Brown be- 
came very familiar in society, began his career towards the close of Charles 
Il.’s reign. He was born in 1663, the son of a farmer, at Shiffnal, 
Shropshire; became a clever but discreditable student of Christchurch, 
Oxford; acquired skill in French, Italian, and Spanish, as well as in Latin 
and Greek; was obliged by his irregularities to leave the university, and 
was schoolmaster for a time at Kingston-on-Thames. Then he came to 
London, lazy, low-minded, dissolute, and clever, to live as he could by 
his wit. He wrote satires, two plays, dialogues, essays, declamations, 
letters from the dead to the living, translations, etc. He died in 1704. 
George Granville (b. 1667, d. 1735), second son of Bernard Granville, 
and nephew to the first Earl of Bath, went early to Cambridge, wrote 
verse as an undergraduate, was at the Revolution a young man of 
twenty-one, loyal to the cause of King James. Under William III. 
he lived in retirement and wrote plays: ‘‘The She-Gallants;” a 
revision of Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice,” as ‘‘ The Jew of Ven- 
ice,” with Shylock turned into a comic character; and “ Heroic Love,”’ 
a tragedy upon ‘“‘ Agamemnon and Chryseis.”? George Granville was 
made Lord Lansdowne, Baron Bideford, in 1711, when the Tories came 
into power. 
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in 1637, and still lived at Chatsworth with the family he had 
now served for about thirty years. In 1636 he honored Derby- 
shire by publishing a Latin poem on the wonders of the Peak, 
‘*De Mirabilibus Pecci.’’ In 1641 Hobbes withdrew to Paris, 
and in 1642 published in Latin the first work setting forth his 
philosophy of society. It treated of the citizen — ‘‘ Elementa 
Philosophica de Cive.’? Hobbes upheld absolute monarchy as 
the true form of government, basing his argument upon the 
principle that the state of nature is a state of war. In 1647 
Hobbes became mathematical tutor to Charles, Prince of Wales. 

In 1650, he published a treatise on ‘‘ Human Nature ; or, the 
Fundamental Elements of Policy ;’’ and another, ‘‘ De Corpore 
Politico; or, the Elements of Law, Moral and Politic.’’ In 
the following year, 1651, appeared his ‘‘ Leviathan; or, the 
Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical 
and Civil.’’ This book he caused to be written on vellum for 
presentation to Prince Charles; but the divines were in arms 
against Hobbes for opinions which they considered hostile to 
religion. Upholder as he was of the supremacy of kings, 
Charles naturally avoided him. No man can hurt religion by 
being as true as it is in his power to be; and that Hobbes was. 
Our judgment of a man ought never to depend upon whether 
or not we agree with him in opinion. Hobbes was an independ- 
ent thinker, and retained his independence when he might 
have lapsed into the mere hanger-on of a noble house, or, by 
dwelling only on some part of his opinion, have looked for 
profit as a flatterer of royalty. At Chatsworth he gave his 
morning to exercise and paying respects to the family and its 
visitors ; at noon he went to his study, ate his dinner alone 
without ceremony, shut himself in with ten or twelve pipes of 
tobacco, and gave his mind free play. 

Hobbes’s ‘‘ Leviathan,” “‘ occasioned,”’ he says, ‘‘ by the disorders of 
the present time,’’ is in four parts: 1, Of Man; 2, Of Commonwealth; 
3, Of a Christian Commonwealth; 4, Of the Kingdom of Darkness. 
Whatever can be compounded of parts Hobbes called a body; man, 
imitating nature, or the art by which God governs the world, creates 
‘*that great Leviathan called the Commonwealth or State, . . . which is 
but an artificial man, though of greater stature and strength than the 
natural, for whose protection and defence it was intended.” In this 
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Decided and Cleared.’’ Dr. Bramhall undertook to show him 
that on these points also he was to be by no means clear of 
controversy. 

Living far into the reign of Charles IT., he published, in 1675, 
a ‘* Translation of the Iliad and Odyssey ’’ into English verse, 
after an experiment with four books of the ‘* Odyssey’ as 
‘The Voyage of Ulysses.’’ He died in 1679, at the age of 
ninety-one. In the year of his death appeared a Latin poem 
by him on his own ‘ Life,’’ written at the age of eighty-four, 
and his ‘‘ Behemoth: The History of the Causes of the Civil 
Wars of England, and of the Counsels and Artifices by which 
they were carried on, from the Year 1640 to the Year 1660.’’ 
This is discussed in the form of a dialogue between A and B, 
and sets forth Hobbes’s opinions on the place of the Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and Independents, in their relation to 
the Civil War, upon ship-money, the action of the Long Par- 
liament and the Commonwealth, and other topics interesting to 
a philosophical inquirer with some strong opinions of his own. 

B says in the course of this dialogue that he should like ‘‘ to 
see a system of the present morals, written by some divine of 
good reputation and learning and of the late king’s party.’’ 
‘¢I think,’’ A answers, ‘*I can recommend unto you the best 
that is extant, and such a one as (except a few passages that I 
mislike) is very well worth your reading. The title of it is, 
‘The Whole Duty of Man laid down in a Plain and Familiar 
Way.’’’ This popular book, with prayers appended, including 
a prayer for the church, and prayers ‘+ for those who mourn in 
secret in these times of calamity,’’ was first published in 1659, 
was translated into Welsh in 1672, into Latin in 1693, and has 
been attributed by different speculators to three archbishops, 
two bishops, several less dignified clergymen, and a lady. 

2. James Harrington, born in 1612, eldest son of Sir 
Sapcotes Harrington, was of a good Rutlandshire family. In 
1629 he entered as a gentleman commoner of Trinity College, 
Oxford. His father died before he was of age. He went to 
Holland, Denmark, Germany, and France, and to Italy, where 
he became an admirer of the Venetian Republic. After his 
return he lived a studious life, and was generous in care for his 
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position, Harrington cited, under feigned names, nine of the most 
famous forms of legislation known in history; and out of what he took 
to be the good points of each, with additions and modifications of his 
own invention, he produced a Council of Legislators and a Model Com- 
monwealth for his Oceana. Olphaus Megaletor (Oliver Cromwell), ‘“ the 
most victorious captain and incomparable patriot,”’ general of the army, 
was made by its suffrage Lord Archon of Oceana; fifty select persons 
sat as a Council to assist him. The materials of a Commonwealth are 
the people; these the Lord Archon and his Council divided into freemen 
or citizens, and servants. The servants were not to share in the govern- 
ment until able to live of themselves. The citizens were divided into 
youths (from eighteen to thirty) and elders; also, according to their 
means, into horse and foot; and, according to their habitations, into 
parishes, hundreds, and tribes. A thousand surveyors, each with a dis- 
trict assigned to him, ‘‘ being every one furnished with a convenient 
proportion of urns, balls, and balloting-boxes (in the use whereof they 
had been formerly exercised), and now arriving each at his respective 
parishes, began with the people by teaching them their first lesson, 
which was the ballot; and though they found them in the beginning 
somewhat froward, as at toys, with which (while they were in expectation 
of greater matters from a Council of Legislators) they conceived them- 
selves to be abused, they came within a little while to think them pretty 
sport, and at length such as might very soberly be used in good earnest.” 
Then followed an account of the machinery of balloting in each parish 
for deputies, only the elders being the electors; of balloting also for the 
new pastor by the elders of the congregation in every parish church, 
with provision saving the rights of all Dissenters; and for the election 
of justices and high constables, captains and ensigns, coroners and jury- 
men, by ballot, among deputies of the parishes, and so throughout; ‘the 
ballot of Venice, as it is fitted by several alterations, to be the constant 
and only way of giving suffrage in this Commonwealth.” The method 
of voting by ballot in the national Senate was illustrated by a picture. 


The full scheme of a Commonwealth was worked out in the 
**Qceana’’ with much detail. Harrington’s manuscript was 
seized and carried to Whitehall, but pleasantly recovered by 
appeal to Cromwell through his daughter Lady Claypole, and 
published in 1656, inscribed ‘*to His Highness, the Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.’’ Like all books that represented the activity of inde- 
pendent thought on the great questions of the day, Harrington’s 
*¢Oceana’’ produced pamphiets in attack and in defence. Its 
chief opponents were Dr. Henry Ferne, afterwards Bishop of 
Chester, and Matthew Wren, one of the votarics of experi- 
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the Civil War, were active still under the Commonwealth, and under 
Charles II. There was Robert Boyle, with a special turn for chemical 
investigation, and an ever-present sense of God in nature. During the 
Commonwealth it was chiefly at Boyle’s house, in Oxford, with his sister, 
Lady Ranelagh, for hostess, that the knot of associated men of science 
had their meetings. There was Samuel Hartlib, one of the first to 
suggest fellowship in the pursuit of knowledge, a foreigner who spent 
his whole fortune for the well-being of England, and was still at work 
under the Commonwealth, issuing practical books that taught the Eng- 
lish farmer to improve his crops. Hartlib’s services were recognized by 
Cromwell with a pension of three hundred pounds a year. This ceased 
at the Restoration, and Hartlib died poor and neglected. There was 
John Wallis, Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, who prepared 
the way for Newton. Newton’s binomial theorem was a corollary of 
the results of Wallis on the quadrature of curves. Wallis published, in 
1655, his chief mathematical work, “‘ Arithmetica Infinitorum,”’ with a 
prefixed treatise on Conic Sections. Thomas Hobbes, who swam out 
of his depth in mathematics, supposed himself to have squared the 
circle. Wallis commented on this in his ‘“‘ Elenchus Geometris Hob- 
bianz.” Hobbes, who never took contradiction well, retorted with 
“Six Lessons to the Professors of Mathematics at Oxford.” Wallis re- 
plied, in 1656, with ‘‘ Due Correction for Mr. Hobbes; or, School Disci- 
pline for not saying his Lesson right.”’ Hobbes rejoined with “‘ Marks of 
the Absurd Geometry, etc., of Dr. Wallis;’’ and the controversy went 
on for some time, Wallis being in the right, and also cleverer than 
Hobbes in conduct of the controversy. The best of his retorts: was 
* Hobbius Heautontimorumenos’’ (named from one of the comedies 
of Terence), published in 1662. Wallis lived till 1703. Another of 
these comrades in science was John Evelyn, born in 1620, the son of 
Richard Evelyn, of Wotton, Surrey. Evelyn loved art and nature, 
had ample means, left England because of the Civil War, and travelled 
in France and Italy; came home in 1651 with his fair and clever wife, 
and amused himself with the laying out of his famous gardens at 
Sayes Court, quietly holding stout Royalist opinions, and avoiding a 
pledge to the Covenant. In 1659 he sketched a plan of a philosophi- 
cal college, and published also an “ Apology for the Royal Party.’ 
There was also, as Evelyn calls him, that most obliging and univer- 
sally curious Dr. Wilkins, who had wonderful transparent apiaries; 
a hollow statue which spoke through a concealed tube; also ‘a variety 
of shadows, dials, perspectives, and many other artificial, mathematical, 
and magical curiosities, . . . most of them of his own and that pro- 
digious young scholar, Mr. Chr. Wren.” Young Christopher Wren, 
nephew of the Bishop of Ely, was also in fellowship among these fol- 
lowers of science. There was William Petty (knighted in 1661), born 
in 1623, son of a clothier at Romsey, educated at the Romsey Grammar 
School, and Caen, in Normandy. He began active life with some expe- 
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experiments of his own, in ‘‘ Certain Physiological Essays ;’’ 
published, also, his ‘* Sceptical Chemist,’’ in argument against 
those short-sighted philosophers who * are wont to endeavor to 
evince their salt, sulphur, and mercury to be the true principles 
of things.’”’ In 1663 he published ‘‘ Some Considerations 
touching the Usefulness of Experimental Natural Philosophy,’’ 
and ‘¢ Experiments and Considerations touching Colors,’’ also 
*¢Some Considerations touching the Style of the Holy Scrip- 
tures;’’ and among many other little books, with God and 
Nature for their theme, was one, published in 1665, but written 
when he was very young, —‘‘in my infancy,’’ he says, writ- 
ing to his sister, Lady Ranelagh, who had asked him to find 
it, — entitled, ‘‘ Occasional Reflections upon Several Subjects: 
whereto is premised a Discourse abont such kind of Thoughts.’’ 
This was the book afterwards ridiculed by Swift, in his ‘+ Medi- 
tations on a Broomstick.”’ 

Robert Boyle’s writings chiefly concerned experiments on air 
and on flame, till 1674, when he published ‘‘ Observations and 
Experiments about the Saltness of the Sea,’’ and a book written 
during his retirement from London in the plague-time of 1665, 
‘¢The Excellency of Theology, compared with Natural Philoso- 
phy, as both are the Objects of Men’s Study.’’ In the follow- 
ing year, 1675, appeared his ‘‘ Some Considerations about the 
Reconcilableness of Reason and Religion.’’ Robert Boyle, who 
never named God without a reverent pause, refused to take 
orders with assurance of high church promotion; he said that 
he could serve religion more effectually as a layman. He sent 
to a friend in the Levant, for distribution, Dr. Edward Pocock’s 
translation into Arabic of Grotius on the ‘Truth of Christi- 
anity,’’ printed at Boyle’s expense, after a liberal reward to 
the translator. Boyle caused also an Irish Bible to be pro- 
duced, and this too was printed at his expense. As one of 
its directors, he was active in urging the East-India Company 
to use its influence in spreading Christianity with trade; and 
he was the first governor of a corporation for the propagation 
of the Gospel and the conversion of the American natives 
in New England. For six years he helped to provide Burnet 
with the means that enabled him to write and publish the first 
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Chaos, the Deluge, and the Dissolution of the World;’’ and in 1700, 
“*A Persuasive to a Holy Life.’? Ray was one of Nature’s naturalists 
— wise, modest, and unassuming — with the sense of God that comes 
of a full study and enjoyment of his works. 

8 There was much ridicule of the Royal Society in its first years, and 
a belief in many that its new ways of research were destructive of true 
learning, and even of religion. This caused Thomas Sprat to publish, 
in 1667, his ‘“‘ History of the Royal Society.’ Sprat, born in Devonshire 
in 1686, was a clergyman’s son. He studied at Wadham College, Oxford, 
became M.A. in 1657, and obtained a fellowship. His turn for science 
meant no more than activity of mind under the influence of Dr. Wilkins, 
who was Warden of Wadham. His turn for verse seems to have meant 
no more than activity of mind under the influence of Cowley, who, since 
1657, had been, as Dr. Cowley, one of Wilkins’s circle of philosophers. 
Sprat’s last poem was upon Cowley’s death; one of his earliest poems 
was on the death of Cromwell, ‘‘To the Happy Memory of the late Lord 
Protector ;”’ and he published also, in 1659, a Cowleian poem, in thirty- 
one “ Pindaric’’ stanzas, on ‘‘The Plague of Athens,’ suggested by 
the description of it in Thucydides. Sprat took orders at the Restora- 
tion, was chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham, and soon afterwards 
to the king. Cowley, with whom he was intimate, died in 1667; and 
Sprat’s enthusiastic ode on Cowley’s poetry was written in the year 
of the publishing of his ‘‘ History of the Royal Society.” Cowley 
had intrusted to his friend Sprat the care of his writings, and in 1668 
Sprat published Cowley’s Latin works, prefaced with a ‘‘ Life of Cow- 
ley,’”? also in Latin. This was amplified and prefixed, in 1688, to an 
edition of Cowley’s English works. Thomas Sprat’s life after the age 
of thirty-two does not concern literature. In 1688 he had been four 
years Bishop of Rochester. He complied as passively as he could with 
the Revolution, and died in 1713. 


9. In medicine the advance made by Thomas Sydenham 
from traditions in the treatment of disease to fresh observation 
and thought was so great that the modern art of healing was, 
in a sense, founded by him. Sydenham was born of a good 
Dorsetshire family in 1624, went to Oxford at eighteen, and at 
the age of twenty-four, in 1648, took the degree of M.B., and 
obtained a fellowship at All Souls. He visited the medical 
school at Montpellier, and then practised medicine at West- 
minster. In 1663 he was made Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians. His medical writings are not voluminous, but 
they are very practical. He observed nature minutely, and 
was a fellow-thinker with Robert Boyle, who had a most lively 
interest in the application of the study of nature to the practice 
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may now look back with surprise. The men of science had 
only made a fresh start with more settled determination, and a 
better guide upon the road to truth. But Bacon knew no better 
than his neighbors what they would find on the way. Coper- 
nicus had reasoned in vain for him as for others. When Bacon 
rejected the theory of the crystalline spheres, he added, ‘* Noth- 
ing is more false than all these fancies, except perhaps the 
motions of the earth, which are more false still.’’ John Wilkins 
was one of the few men then in England for whom Galileo had 
not spoken in vain. ‘‘Smectymnuus,”’ opposing one of Bishop 
Hall’s assertions, took the notion ‘‘ that the earth moves’’ as a 
commonplace for an absurdity: ‘*‘ We shall show anon that 
there is no more truth in this assertion than if he had said 
with Anaxagoras, ‘ Snow is black ;’ or with Copernicus, ‘ The 
earth moves, and the heavens stand still.’’’ Error so great 
among the learned showed clearly enough that it was not for 
science to stand still. The discovery of some ancient urns in 
Norfolk, led Dr. Browne to publish a work on the funeral rites 
of the olden times. This was entitled ‘* Iydrotaphia,’’. and 
with a work named ‘* The Garden of Cyrus,’’ devoted to horti- 
culture and the mystical properties of the number five, was 
published in 1658. In 1671 he was knighted; and he died 
in 1682. 


11, Hlias Ashmole (b. 1617, d. 1692), who under the Commonwealth 
studied alchemy, published, in 1652, a ‘‘Theatrum Chemicumn Britan- 
nicum, containing several Poetical Pieces of our famous Philosophers 
who have written the Hermetique Mysteries in their own Ancient 
Language;”’ in 1654, a ‘‘ Fasciculus Chemicus;”? and, in 1658, ‘The 
Way to Bliss,” which expressed faith in the Philosopher’s Stone. Ash- 
mole published in 1672 a “‘ History of the Garter.”’ 

12. Ashmole’s taste for the marvellous in nature was shared by Sir 
Kenelm Digby. An Everard Digby, who died in 1592, wrote curious - 
books; his son, Sir Everard, knighted by James I., was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered for giving fifteen hundred pounds towards expenses of 
the Gunpowder Plot. The eldest son of that Sir Everard was Sir Kenelm 
Digby, born in 1603, and educated at Oxford. He travelled in Spain, 
discovered, as he supposed, a sympathetic powder for cure of wounds, 
was knighted in 1623, was sent with a fleet into the Mediterranean in 
1628, and returned to the faith of his fathers asa Roman Catholic in 
1636, In the civil wars he helped the king among the Roman Catholics, 
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to it his new theory of Light. His first discovery of the law 
of gravitation was made also in the reign of Charles IT., 
although not published until later. Newton’s marvellous in- 
sight into the order of Nature increased his reverence for the 
Creator. He spent much time in study of the Bible; and when 
he became foremost in fame among philosophers, and there was 
wonder at the comprehensive character of his discoveries, he 
said only: ‘* To myself I seem to have been as a child picking 
up stones on the sea-shore, while the great ocean of truth lay 
unexplored before me.’’ It was in that year of troubles, 1687, 
that Isaac Newton published the great work which includes his 
demonstration of the theory of gravitation, commonly known 
as Newton’s ‘‘ Principia.’? In 1688 he was made M.P. for the 
University of Cambridge; and again in 1701. In 1695 he was 
made warden of the Mint, and, in 1699, its master, and in this 
capacity he continued until his death, which occurred in 1727. 
He was knighted in 1705. IIe left numerous unpublished writ- 
ings, of which two have since been printed: ‘+ Observations 
upon the Prophecies,’’ and ‘* The Chronology of Ancient King- 
doms.”’ 


14. The busy spirit of inquiry that had advanced from reform of 
church discipline to active study of the foundations of religion and 
government, that sought more and more to interpret and apply to the 
use of man the laws of external nature, was at the same time occupied 
with a scrutiny of those natural laws which affect the results of human 
intercourse and the social well-being of nations. Attempts were made in 
the direction of a science of Political Economy. In 1664, with some curi- 
ous documents upon English trade with the East Indies, appeared ‘‘ Eng- 
land's Treasure by Foreign Trade,’’ by Thomas Mun, the ablest advo- 
cate of the East India Company. He was then dead, and may have 
written the book five and twenty years before. In this work Mun up- 
held foreign commerce as the best source of a nation’s wealth; and held 
by an oki theory of the balance of trade, that our exports should exceed 
cur imports, 80 that the difference between them — the balance of trade 
—should always be coming in as bullion or money. Another of the 
reasoners on commerce in the reign of Charles IL. was Sir Josiah Child 
(b. 1630, d. 1699), who published, in 1668, a treatise which in a second 
and an enlarged edition was entitled a ‘‘ New Discourse of Trade.” It 
argued incidentally against the dread of depopulation by colonies, and 
other errors ; but its main object was to advocate reduction of the legal 
rate of interest. Sir William Petty published, in 1662, ‘‘ A Treatise of 
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and author of a ‘‘ Travestie of Virgil,’? added the ‘* Second 
Part of the Complete Angler: being Instructions how to Angle 
for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream.’’ Walton died in 
December, 1683, aged ninety. 

17. Ralph Cudworth, born in 1617, at Aller, Somersct- 
shire, became Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. In 
1644 he was Master of Clare Hall; in 1645, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and devoted himself to Jewish antiquities. He became 
D.D. in 1651; in 1654, Master of Christ’s College. He then 
married, and spent the rest of his life at Cambridge. In 1678 
he published the first part of ‘* The True Intellectual System of 
the Universe.’’ The work was planned in three parts, of which 
this first part was devoted to the refutation of atheism. The 
other two parts were to have been on Moral Distinctions and 
Free Will. His philosophical method and liberality of mind 
offended many theologians, who cried out on him as an atheist 
for his method of refuting atheism. He died in the year of the 
Revolution, leaving one daughter, who married Sir Francis 
Masham. 

18. John Locke was born at Wrington, Somersetshire, on 
the 29th of August, 1632. His father served in the Parliament- 
ary Wars under Colonel Popham, by whose advice Locke was 
sent to Westminster School. In 1651, he was elected student 
of Christchurch, Oxford, where he turned from the Aristotelian 
scholastic philosophy, read Bacon, and read also Descartes, 
through whom, by study of an opposing doctrine, he became 
more strongly animated with the spirit of Bacon’s teaching. 
The new and growing interest in scientific studies caused Locke 
to find charm in experimental science. Having taken his degree 
in arts, he chose physic as his profession. But Locke’s health 
was delicate; and in 1665 he went abroad as secretary to Sir 
Walter Vane, then sent as envoy to some German princes. 
After three months’ absence, he returned to Oxford, and was 
there when Lord Ashley was sent from London to drink the 
mineral waters of Astrop. Lord Ashley wrote to ask Dr. 
Thomas, a physician at Oxford, to have the waters ready 
against his coming there. Dr. Thomas, being called away, 
asked his friend, Mr. Locke, to procure them. He employed 
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was in safe harbor at Amsterdam, where his chief friends were 
the leaders of the Arminian or Remonstrant school, which had 
its headquarters there. These friends were Philip van Lim- 
borch and Jean Le Clerc. Locke’s ‘* Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding ’’ was finished among these friends at Amster- 
dam in 1687; and an outline of it, translated into French by 
Le Clerc, appeared in the ‘* Bibliotheque Universelle ’’ for Jan- 
uary, 1688. Other extracts from it afterwards appeared in the 
same journal. Locke’s ‘‘New Method of a Common-place 
Book ’’ was translated into English in 1697, from Le Clere’s 
*¢ Bibliothéque ’’ for July, 1686. 

The English Revolution having been accomplished, John 
Locke came over to England in February, 1689, in the fleet 
that convoyed the Princess of Orange. He was made a Com- 
missioner of Appeals, with a salary of two hundred pounds a 
year; and declined other preferment, including offer of the post 
of envoy to some court where the air might suit his inferior 
health. But he found a pleasant home at Oates, in Essex, with 
Sir Francis and Lady Masham. Lady Masham was Cudworth’s 
only child, and had been trained by her father to scholarship 
and liberal thought; she and her husband were, therefore, in 
strong intellectual sympathy with Locke, and established a 
room as his own in their country house at Oates. In 1691, 
Locke published ‘‘ Some Considerations of the Consequences of 
the Lowering of Interest and Raising the Value of Money.”’ 
The practical tendency of his writings caused him to be made, 
in 1695, a Commissioner of Trade and Plantations ; and he sur- 
prised merchants by showing them how a philosopher might have 
wider and clearer views of business than they had themselves. 
In 1700 he resigned his seat at the Board of Trade, and spent 
the rest of his life at Oates, in study of the Scriptures. He 
died there, on the 28th of October, 1704, aged seventy-two. In 
Locke’s personal character there was the simplicity of genius. 
Living a pure life, with its whole labor given to the highest 
interests of men, Locke was naturally grave, but his was the 
gravity of unaffected thoughtfulness, which qualified him but 
the more for innocent enjoyment. He spoke and wrote plain 
English, gave himself no airs of artificial dignity, would laugh 
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urged against them. Locke’s second letter, published in 1690, 
and third, a work of some length, in 1692, both signed ‘* Phi- 
lanthropus,’’ were replies to the objections actually raised by 
theologians of Queen’s College, Oxford, in three letters, of 
which the first was entitled, ‘‘ The Argument of the Letter con- 
cerning Toleration briefly Considered and Answered.”’ 

Locke’s argument for religious liberty, in 1689, was followed 
by his argument also for civil liberty. In 1689 and 1690 he 
published ‘‘ Two Treatises of Government ;’’ one opposed to 
the arguments of Sir Robert Filmer in his ‘‘ Patriarcha,’’ which 
had appeared in 1680, and was applauded by upholders of the 
absolute supremacy of kings; the other ‘‘ An Essay concerning 
the true Original, Extent, and End of Civil Government.”’ 


They were described by him as the beginning and end of a discourse 
concerning government, and he hoped “ sufficient to establish the throne 
of our great restorer, our present King William; to make good his title, 
in the consent of the people, which being the only one of all lawful gov- 
ernments, he has more fully and clearly than any prince in Christendom; 
and to justify to the world the people of England, whose love of their 
just and natural rights, with their resolution to preserve them, saved 
the nation when it was on the very brink of slavery and ruin.’”?” He 
should not, he said, have replied to Sir Robert ‘‘ were there not men 
amongst us, who, by crying up his books and espousing his doctrine, save 
me from the reproach of writing against a dead adversary.’’ Sir Robert 
based his plea for absolute monarchy upon the argument that men are 
not naturally free. They are born in subjection to their parents, and 
imperial authority is based on patriarchal. Absolute lordship was vested 
in Adam, inherited from him by the patriarchs. A son, a subject, and a 
servant or slave, were one and the same thing at first. This argument 
was combated by Locke in his first Treatise; and in the second he set 
forth what he believed to be the real basis of civil government. ‘‘ Po- 
litical power,”’ he said, “I take to be a right of making laws with penal- 
ties of death, and, consequently, all less penalties, for the regulating and 
preserving of property, and of employing the force of the community in 
the execution of such laws, and in the defence of the commonwealth 
from foreign injury, and all this only for the public good.’? Men, he 
said, are by nature subject only to the laws of nature, born equal and 
free. But the state of liberty is not a state of license. Reason is one 
of the laws of nature, and it teaches that, if men are all equal and inde- 
pendent, no one ought to harm another in his life, health, liberty, or 
possessions. Next to the preservation of himself, the natural law wills 
that each shall aid in the preservation of the rest of mankind; and into 
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to which, combined together, they both give the name of bird. 
The Fourth Book of the Essay applied the whole argument to 
a consideration of the bounds of knowledge and opinion. 
Knowledge can extend no farther than we have ideas, and is 
the perception of the connection and agreement or disagree- 
ment and repugnancy of any of our ideas. What is deducible 
from human experience God enabled us by reason to discover. 
What lies beyond our experience may be the subject of a reve- 
lation, which is above reason, but not against it. Locke ended 
with a threefold division of the objects of human knowledge 
— 1, Study of nature, in the largest sense a man’s contempla- 
tion of things themselves for the discovery of truth; 2, Prac- 
tical applications, a man’s contemplation of the things in his 
own power for the attainment of his ends; and, 3, Man’s con- 
templation of the signs (chiefly words) that the mind makes use 
of, both in the one and the other, and the right ordering of them 
for its clearer information. ‘* All which three,’’ said Locke, 
‘- viz., things, as they are in themselves knowable; actions, 
as they depend on us in order to happiness; and the right use 
of signs in order to knowledge, being ‘ toto ceelo’ different, they 
seemed to me to be the three great provinces of the intellectual 
world, wholly separate and distinct one from another.’’ In this 
Essay, and in his two letters to Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, in the course of the controversy raised over it, the simple 
piety of Locke is very manifest. The reason of Locke caused 
him to maintain ‘‘ that we more certainly know that there is a 
God than that there is any thing else without us.”’ 

Locke had finished, in March, 1690, ‘‘Some Thoughts con- 
cerning Education,’’ published in 1693, —a treatise wisely de- 
signed to bring experience and reason to aid in right training 
of the bodies and minds of children. It is very practical, 
beginning with the education that may furm a healthy body, 
passing then to a consideration of the right methods of in- 
fluencing and guiding the mind, the relation of parents to the 
children, who ‘‘must not be hindered from being children, or 
from playing, or doing as children, but from doing ill;’’ rela- 
tion of teachers to the young, development of character, subjects 
and methods of formal study, and the ordering of travel. The 
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influence of Locke’s treatise on education was direct and whole- 
some ; and to this day, among sensible customs and traditional 
opinions that help to the well-being of an English or an Ameri- 
can home, there are generally some that may be traced back to 
the time when Locke’s treatise on education was a new book 
with a living power over many of its readers. 

In 1695 Locke published a book on ‘‘ The Reasonableness 
of Christianity, as Delivered in the Scriptures,’’ the result of 
his endeavor to turn aside from contending systems of theology 
and betake himself to the sole reading of the Scripture for the 
understanding of the Christian religion. Out of the same spirit 
came his study of St. Paul in ‘‘ A Paraphrase and Notes on the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, 
Ephesians. To which is prefixed, An Essay for the Under- 
standing of St. Paul’s Epistles, by consulting St. Paul him- 
self.”’ This was published in 1705, the year after his death. 
In 1706 appeared some posthumous works of his, the chief 
being an essay ‘‘Of the Uonduct of the Understanding,’’ the 
self-education of the man in learning to make right use of his 
mind, which has its natural place between the ‘‘ Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding "’ and the ‘* Thoughts concerning 
Education.’’ 


CHAPTER X. 


SECOND HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: 
HISTORIANS, BIOGRAPHERS, DIARISTS, AND 
ESSAYISTS. 


1. Lord Clarenden.—2. Samuel Pepys. —3. John Aubrey. —4. Anthony & Wood. — 
&. Gilbert Burnet. —6. Roger North.—7. John Strype.—8S. Hamphrey Pri- 
deaux.—9®. John Evelyn.~10. Sir William Temple.— 11. Marchamont Neeé- 
ham; Reger L’Estrange.— 12. Jeremy Collier. —13. Gerard Langbaine. 


L Edward Hyde was made at the coronation of Charles 
II. Earl of Clarendon, having been Lord Chancellor since 
1658. After his fall, in 1667, he went to France, and died at 
Rouen, in December, 1674. His ‘ Brief View of the Pernicious 
Errors in Hobbes’s Leviathan’’ appeared two years after his 
death; but his ‘‘ History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England, begun in the Year 1641,’’ was first published at 
Oxford, in three folios, in 1702-4. Still later, in 1727, ap- 
peared in folio ‘*‘ A Collection of several Tracts of the Right 
Honourable Edward, Earl of Clarendon,”’ containing his *‘ Vin- 
dication’’ from the charge of high treason that closed his 
political career; ‘‘ Reflections upon several Christian Duties, 
Divine and Moral, by way of Essays,”’ all written after his 
fall; a ‘‘Dialogue on Education,’”? and a complete set of 
‘¢Contemplations and Reflections on the Psalms of David.’’ 
The manuscripts of Clarendon’s own ‘ Aecount of his Life, 
from his Birth to the Restoration in 1660,’’ and a Continua- 
tion from 1660 to 1667, written for the information of his 
children, were given by Clarendon’s descendants to the uni- 
versity of which he had been chancellor, and were first published 
at Oxford in 1759. The ‘‘ Continuation ’’ serves at the same 
time as a continuation of the History of the Rebellion, Claren- 
don’s life being as inseparable from the events in which he 
played a leading part as his history is inseparable from the bias 
of mind which determined his career. ; 481 
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being exceedingly credulous, would stuff his many letters sent to A. W. 
with folliries and misinformations.”’ 

4, Anthony & Wood was born in 1632, at Oxford, oppo- 
site Merton College, where he afterwards was educated. He 
was admitted B.A. in 1652, M.A. in 1655, and then began a 
perambulation of Oxfordshire. Ie was inspired by Leland’s 
collections in the Bodleian. His chief pleasures thenceforth 
were music and the study of Oxford antiquities. As he says 
in his own account of his life: ‘‘ All the time that A. W. 
could spare from his beloved studies of English history, antiqui- 
ties, heraldry, and genealogies, he spent in the most delight- 
ful facultie of music, either instrumental or vocal.’’ In 1669 
he had written, in English, his ‘‘ History and Antiquities of 
the University of Oxford,’? which was translated into Latin 
under the superintendence of Dr. Fell, who altered and added 
at discretion. As Anthony a Wood had not a sweet temper, 
and was accustomed to speak his mind roughly, he did not take 
this very kindly. ‘The book appeared, in Latin, in 1674. His 
chief work, ‘‘ Athen Oxonienses; an Exact History of all 
the Writers and Bishops who have had their Education in the 
University of Oxford: to which are added the Fasti, or An- 
nals of the said University,’’ was first published, in two folios, 
in 1691-2. After the second volume appeared he was cited 
before the Vice-Chancellor’s Court for two libellous accusations 
of corruption against the late Chancellor, the Earl of Claren- 
don. The book was burned, its author expelled, and gazetted 
as an infamous libeller, a year before his death in 1695. 

5. Gilbert Burnet, born in 1643, studied at Aberdeen. In 
1669 he was Divinity Professor at Glasgow. In 1674 he settled 
in London, and became preacher at the Rolls Chapel. In 1677 
Burnet published ‘‘ Memoirs of the Lives and Actions of James 
and William, Dukes of Hamilton, etc., in Seven Books,’’ upon 
which he had been at work in Scotland; and in 1679 appeared 
the first of the three volumes of his ‘* History of the Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England,’’ which agreed so well with the 
feeling of the time against Catholicism that he received for it 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, with a desire that he 
would go on and complete the work. The second volume fol- 
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9. John Evelyn was born in 1620, and educated at Oxford. 
He was active in promoting the restoration of Charles II., and 
was one of the first members of the Royal Society. He held 
many responsible positions under Charles II., James II., and 
William III. His famous garden at Sayes Court was described 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. Among 
his numerous writings were ‘‘ The French Gardener: Instruct- 
ing how to Cultivate all Sorts of Fruit-Trees and Herbs for the 
Garden ’’ (1658) ; ‘* Fumifugium ; or, the Aer and Smoak of 
London Dissipated’’ (1661); ‘*Sculptura; or, the History 
and Art of Chalcography and Engraving in Copper ’’ (1662) ; 
‘¢ Kalendarium Hortense ; or, the Gardener’s Almanac’”’ (1664) ; 
‘¢ Sylva’? (1664), a Treatise on Forest-Trees, the first book 
printed for the Royal Society, and the book with which his 
name is most associated; ‘‘ Terra’’ (1675), also printed for 
the Royal Society ; ‘* Navigation and Commerce: their Original 
and Progress’ (1674), this being an introduction to a pro- 
jected History of the Dutch War; ‘‘ Public Employment and 
an Active Life preferred to Solitude ’’ (1667), an answer to one 
of Sir George Mackenzie’s books, which was a ‘‘ Moral Essay 
preferring Solitude to Public Employment.’’ Under William 
III., Evelyn produced, in 1690, a satire on the frippery of 
ladies, ‘*‘ Mundus Muliebris; or, the Ladies’ Dressing Room 
Unlocked, and her Toilet Spread. In Burlesque. Together 
with the Fop-Dictionary, Compiled for the Use of the Fair 
Sex.’”’ In 1697, Evelyn published ‘* Numismata: a Discourse 
of Medals ;’’ with a digression concerning Physiognomy ; and 
in 1699, ‘* Acetaria: a Discourse of Sallets.’’ His fame now 
principally rests on his ‘‘ Diary,’’ which he began in early life, 
and continued to near his death, in 1706. It was first pub- 
lished in 1818, edited by William Bray. 

10. Sir William Temple, born in 1628, the son of Sir 
John Temple, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, studied under 
Cudworth, at Cambridge, in the days of the Civil War. After 
two years at Emmanuel College, he left without a degree, trav- 
elled, became master of French and Spanish, married, and 
towards the close of the Commonwealth lived with his father in 
Ireland. In 1663 he came to London with his wife, and at- 
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order, the people in their right wits, and news or no news to he the 
question, a public Mercury should never have my vote; because I think 
it makes the multitude too familiar with the actions and counsels of 
their superiors, too pragmatical and censorious, and gives them not only 
an itch, but a kind of colourable right and license to be meddling with 
the government.” Still he would do what he might to “redeem the 
vulgar from their former mistakes and illusions.”? As for reports of 
debates in Parliament, “I have observed,” says L’Estrange, “ very ill 
effects many times from the ordinary written papers of Parliament 
news ’’ —such as Andrew Marvell supplied regularly to his constituents 
— “by making the coffee-houses and all the popular clubs judges of those 
councils and deliberations which they have nothing to do withall.” In 
November, 1665, when the plague in London had driven the Court to 
Oxford, appeared No. 1 of ‘‘ The Oxford Gazette.” When the Court 
returned to London, it appeared, on the 5th of February, 1666, as ‘“‘ The 
London Gazette,” under which name it still exists. It was placed at 
once under Sir Joseph Williamson, Under-Secretary of State (from 
whom Addison had his Christian name), and his deputy writer of it 
was, for the first five years, Charles Perrot, M.A., of Oriel. L’Estrange 
set up, in November, 1675, the first commercial journal, ‘‘ The City 
Mercury,” and in 1679 an “‘ Observator,”’ in defence of the king’s party. 
In April, 1680, the first literary journal appeared, as a weekly or fort- 
nightly catalogue of new books, the ‘‘ Mercurius Librarius.” Roger 
L’Estrange was a busy man. He published, in 1678, an abstract of 
“Seneca’& Morals,’’ and in 1680 a translation of ‘‘Tully’s Offices.” 
James IJ. knighted him, and he published in 1687, in the king’s 
interest, ‘“‘A Brief History of the Times,” chiefly about what was called 
the Popish Plot. He died in 1704. 


12. In March, 1698, Jeremy Collier (b. 1650, d. 1726) 
published ‘* A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage: Together with the Sense of Antiquity upon 
the Argument.’’ It spoke clearly and sharply the minds of 
many, passed through several editions within a year, and 
raised a controversy in which the wits were worsted. Collier 
was a divine educated at Cambridge, who had been Rector 
of Ampton, Suffolk, then Lecturer at Gray’s Inn, and one 
of the non-jurors at the Revolution, and had been imprisoned 
in Newgate for maintaining the cause of James II. He had 
earned credit by writing ‘‘ Essays upon Several Moral Sub- 
jects’’ — Pride, Duelling, General Kindness, Fame, etc. — 
when he made his plain-spoken but intemperate attack on the 
immodesty and profaneness of the stage of his own time, with 
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SECOND HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY: THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
WRITERS. 


1. John Bunyan. —2. Richard Baxter.—3. John Howe. — 4. George Fox.—5. Rob- 
ert Barclay. —6. William Penn. — 7. Sir George Mackenzie. — 8. Isaac Barrow. 
9. John Tiliotson.—10. Robert Leighton.—11. William Beveridge.— 12. 
Samuel Parker.—13. Thomas Ken; George Morley.— 14. Wiliiam Sherlock. 
—15. Robert South; Edward Stillingfleet ; Thomas Tenison. 


1. John Bunyan was born in 1628, the son of a poor 
tinker, at Elstow, in Bedfordshire. He was sent to a free school 
for the poor, and then worked with his father. As a youth of 
seventeen he was combatant in the civil war. Ile was married, 
at nineteen, to a wife who helped him to recover the art of read- 
ing, over the only books she had — ‘*‘ The Practice of Piety ’’. 
and ‘* The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven.’’ He went regu- 
larly to church, but joined in the sports after the Sunday after- 
noon’s service, which had been a point of special defiance to the 
Puritans, by the proclamation of James I. in 1618, re-issued by 
Charles I. in 1633. Once Bunyan was arrested in his Sunday 
sport by the imagination of a voice from heaven. Presently he 

‘gave up swearing, bell-ringing, and games and dances on the 
green. Then came the time of what he looked upon as his con- 
version, brought about by hearing the conversation of some 
women as he stood near with his tinker’s barrow. They re- 
ferred him to their minister. Tle says that he was tempted to 
sell Christ, and heard, when in bed one morning, a voice that 
reiterated, ‘‘ Sell Him, sell Him, sell Him.’’ This condition 
was followed by illness which was mistaken for consumption ; 
but Bunyan recovered, and became robust. In 1657 he was 
deacon of his church at Bedford, and his private exhortations 


caused him to be invited to take turns in village preaching. 
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religious tracts, prison meditations, 3 book of poems — ‘ Di- 
vine Emblems; or, Temporal Things Spiritualized, fitted for 
the use of Boys and Girls,’’ and other occasional verse. The 
Whole work of his life was like that indicated in his child’s 
book, a spiritualizing of temporal things. Matter for him was 
the shadow, soul the substance ; the poor man whose soul Bun- 
yan leads by thoughts that it can follow, passes through a hard 
life with its dull realities all glorified. Look where he may, a 
man poor and troubled as himself has stamped for him God’s 
image on some part of what he sees. As Bunyan himself 
rhymes : 
‘* We change our drossy dust for gold, 
From death to life we fly; 


We let go shadows, and take hold 
Of immortality.’’ 


The first part of ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World 
to that which is to Come, delivered under the similitude of a 
Dream, wherein is discovered the Manner of his Setting Out, 
his Dangerous Journey, and Safe Arrival at the Desired Coun- 
try,’’ was written in Bedford Jail, where Bunyan was a prisoner 
for more than eleven years, from November, 1660, to March, 
1672, when a Royal declaration allowed Nonconformists (except 
Roman Catholics) to meet under their licensed ministers. His 
** Holy City ’’ had been published in 1665 ; and after his release 
Bunyan published ‘‘a Defence of the Doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, a Confession of his Faith,’’ an appeal entitled ‘‘ Come 
and Welcome to Christ,’’ before that ‘* First Part of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress ’’ appeared in 1678, four years after the death 
of Milton. The allegory is realized with genius akin to that 
of the dramatist. 


Christian, with the Burden on his back and the Book in his hand, sets 
out on his search for eternal life, and is at once engaged in a series of 
dialogues. Neighbors Obstinate and Pliable attempt to turn him back. 
Pliable goes a little way with him, but declines to struggle through the 
Slough of Despond, and gets out on the wrong side. Then Christian 
meets Mr. Worldly Wiseman, from the town of Carnal Policy, hard by, 
has a talk with him before he enters in at the Strait Gate, triumphs over 
Apollyon, passes through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, overtakes 
his towns-fellow Faithful, who tells his experiences of the journey, and 
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Royalist opposition. His life and his thoughts were unsettled 
by the Civil War. He signed the Covenant, and afterwards 
repented. He was with the army of the Parliament as military 
chaplain, and found there that ‘‘ the most frequent and vehe- 
ment disputes were for liberty of conscience, as they called it 
—that is, that the civil magistrate had nothing to do to deter- 
mine matters of religion by constraint and restraint.’’ He bat- 
tled against their opinions, and was unpopular, but towards 
the close of the Civil Wars Baxter had a severe illness, and it 
was during this illness that he wrote his ‘‘ Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest,’’ first published in 1653. Under the Commonwealth, 
Baxter was opposed to Cromwell, argued privately with him on 
his position in the state, and supported Monarchy in the politi- 
cal discussions of the day, as in his ‘* Holy Commonwealth ; 
or, Political Aphorisms, opening the true Principles of Govern- 
ment.’’ 

Charles II. made him one of his chaplains, and also offered 
him a bishopric, which Baxter declined. For his nonconformity, 
he was subsequently persecuted; and at last, at the age of 
seventy, he was tried before Judge Jeffreys for seditious libel 
in complaint of the wrongs of Dissenters, in his ‘‘ Paraphrase 
on the New Testament,’’ published in 1685. ‘* Leave thee to 
thyself,’’? said James’s judge to the old man, whose friends 
thronged the court about him, ‘‘and T see thou wilt go on as 
thou hast begun; but, by the grace of God, I’ll look after thee. 
I know thou hast a mighty party, and I see a great many of 
the brotherhood in corners waiting to see what will become of 
the mighty don, and a doctor of the party at your elbow; but, 
by the grace of Almighty God, I will crush you all.’’ Baxter, 
unable to pay a fine of five hundred marks, was for the next 
eighteen months in prison. He died in 1691. He was a pro- 
lific writer. His works number at least a hundred and sixty- 
eight titles, and have been collected in twenty-three volumes. 
His most popular work, besides the one first mentioned, is his 
‘*Call to the Unconverted.”’ 

3. John Howe, Cromwell’s chaplain, was fifteen years 
younger than Baxter. He was born in 1630, at Loughborough, 
where his father was minister of the parish. When John Howe 
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requested to speak with him after service, and asked him to 
preach on the following Sunday. He preached, was asked to 
preach again, and was at last urged by Cromwell to stay by him 
as his domestic chaplain. He took that office, and was made 
also lecturer at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the parish church 
ef the House of Commons. In three months he was writing 
from Whitehall to Baxter for counsel as to those duties of 
which it would be most useful for him to remind the rulers, and 
he was supporting at headquarters a plan of Baxter’s for pro- 
ducing a more open fellowship among Christians of hitherto 
contending sects. Zealous and fearless enough to preach before 
Cromwell against a point of the Protector’s own faith, Howe 
was thoroughly tolerant. When Thomas Fuller was about to 
appear befere the Triers—a board for examining ministers 
before they were inducted to a charge—he said to Howe, 
good-humoredly, ‘‘ You may observe, sir, that I am a pretty 
corpulent man, and I have to go through a passage that is very 
strait ; be so kind as to give me a shove and help me through.’’ 
The chaplain got him through. owe was Cromwell’s chaplain 
to the last, and remained in the same office during the nine 
months’ rule of the Protector’s son, Richard. The best of his 
many books, ‘‘ The Living Temple,’’ appeared in two parts, in 
1676 and 1702. Howe lived till 1705. 

4. George Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, was 
about four years older than Bunyan. He was born at Fenny 
Drayton, Leicestershire, in July, 1624, the son of a respectable 
weaver. He was taught reading and writing, and then placed 
with a shoemaker, who also kept sheep. Fox minded the sheep. 
His thought from childhood was fixed upon Bible study, he was 
true of word, and as he took the Scripture ‘‘ Verily ’’ for his 
most solemn form of assertion, it was understood that, ‘If 
George says ‘ Verily,’ there is no moving him.’’ At twenty, in 
obedience to words that seemed to answer prayer, he left his 
home, and, having means enough for simple life without a trade, 
spent about nine months in towns where he was unknown, and 
free to wander and reflect. He made himself a suit of leather 
clothes, which would last long without renewal, and gave himself 
up to intense religious meditation. He came home still ume 
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lished forms led, Fox says, to ‘‘ great rage, blows, punchings, 
beatings, and imprisonments.’? Fox was imprisoned first at 
Nottingham, in 1649, because the spire of the great church had 
caused him to ‘‘go and cry against yonder great idol and the 
worshippers therein.’’ He stopped the preacher with contra- 
diction in the middle of his sermon, and was imprisoned for 
interruption of the service; but his religious fervor won the 
heart of one of the sheriffs, and he was quickly released. But 
in 1650 he was arrested at Derby for telling ‘* plain and homely 
truths ’’ at a gathering summoned by Presbyterian preachers, 
was taken before the magistrates, and suffered much from 
Justice Gervas Bennet. It was this justice who first gave to 
Fox and his friends in derision the name of Quakers, because 
Fox bade him tremble and quake before the power of the Lord. 
At Derby, Fox was imprisoned for twelve months in the com- 
mon jail on a charge of blasphemy, while his religious life 
answered the charge, and he, as a guiltless man, refused either 
to go through the form of being bound to gobd behavior, or to 
allow any one to be surety for him. At last he was released 
unconditionally. He then preached and drew followers to his 
cause in Yorkshire and Westmoreland; was charged with blas- 
phemy at Lancaster; imprisoned, in 1653, at Carlisle, and re- 
leased when the case was brought before Cromwell’s first 
Parliament.. In his home at Drayton, in 1654, he disputed 
with the clergy, was arrested on suspicion of holding or encour- 
aging seditious meetings, and was sent to Cromwell, who heard 
him at length while he was dressing, took his hand as he left, 
and said, with tears in his eyes: ‘‘ Come again to my house, for 
if thou and I were but an hour a day together, we should be 
nearer one to the other.’”’ Fox was free again, but he and his 
followers were still persecuted. The character of other inter- 
views shows clearly that Cromwell recognized a true man in 
George Fox. His intense religious fervor led to acts of seem- 
ing insanity, when a sudden impulse, Biblical in its form, was 
taken with simple faith for a divine prompting, and acted upon 
straightway. The body also, both in John Bunyan and in 
George Fox, was sometimes fevered by the intensity of spir- 
itual life. Fox’s followers were unflinching in their protest. 
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father. Then he was tolerated, but not helped, at home, and 
no effort was made to release him when he was imprisoned for 
attendance at religious meetings. He began at the age of 
twenty-four (in 1668) to preach and write. For his second 
paper, ‘* The Sandy Foundation Shaken,’’ he was imprisoned 
seven months in the Tower, and he wrote in prison, at the age 
of twenty-five, his most popular book, ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown.”’ 
He obtained release by a vindication called ‘‘ Innoceney with 
her Open Face.’’ In 1670 his father died, reconciled to him. 
Penn inherited his estate; then wrote, travelled, supported his 
religious faith; and in 1681, for his father’s services and debts 
to him from the Crown, obtained a grant of New Netherlands, 
thenceforward called Pennsylvania. In 1682, having published 
his scheme in ‘‘ A Brief Account of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ he embarked for America, and founded Philadelphia. 
In 1684, the last year of Charles II., Penn revisited England. 
He published, in 1694, ‘‘A Brief Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the People called Quakers,’’ and an ‘** Account of 
his Travels in Holland and Germany in 1677, for the Service 
of the Gospel of Christ, by way of Journal.’”’ He died in 
1718; and his collected writings, published in 1726, fill two 
folio volumes. 

7. Sir George Mackenzie, of Rosehaugh, who died in 1691, aged 
fifty-five, was a good friend to English writers of his time, and himself a 
good writer. He was born at Dundee, of a known family, in 1636, stud- 
ied Civil Law at Bourges, in 1659 began life as an advocate, and next 
year published ‘‘ Aretina; or, the Serious Romance.’’ Then he became 
justice depute, afterwards was knighted. In 1667 his ‘‘ Moral Gal- 
lantry”’ established moral duties as the principles of honor. He was 
one of the men most active in establishing the Advocates’ Library, 
founded at Edinburgh in 1680, and had a high literary and social repu- 
tation when he died, in the reign of William and Mary. 

8. Isaac Barrow, born in 1630, educated at Charterhouse 
and Cambridge, became Fellow of Trinity, subscribed to the 
Covenant, but insisted on the erasure of his name. He studied 
science as well as divinity — astronomy, botany, chemistry, and 
even anatomy. In 1655 he sold his books that he might have 
money for travel. Ie found friends on his road ; visited Paris, 
Florence, Venice, and Constantinople, and came home, in 1659, 
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on the excellence and usefulness of Oriental languages. He 
has left a hundred and fifty published sermons, besides theologi- 
cal tracts. He became chaplain to William III. at the Revo- 
lution, but was not made a bishop till Queen Anne’s reign. 

12. Samuel Parker was a worldly defender of the Church 
against Nonconformity. He was born in 1640, the son of one 
of Cromwell’s committee-men, and a strict Puritan until the 
Restoration, when he had been a year at Oxford. In 1665, at 
the age of twenty-five, he became one of the Fellows of the 
Royal Society, and carried experimental science into theology 
with a book in Latin of ‘+ Physico-Theological Essays concern- 
ing God ’’ — ‘* Tentamina Physico-Theologica de Deo ’’ — which 
got him the post of chaplain to Archbishop Sheldon, who also 
made him Archdeacon of Canterbury. In 1670 he published 
‘* A Discourse of Ecclesiastical Polity, wherein the Authority 
of the Civil Magistrate over the Consciences of Subjects in 
Matters of External Religion is Asserted;’’ and in 1672 he 
wrote a preface to a posthumous work of Archbishop Bram- 
hall’s, ‘* A Vindication of Bishop John Bramhall from the 
Fanatic Charge of Popery.’? This brought down on Samuel 
Parker’s head the satire of Andrew Marvell. Parker was 
made Bishop of Oxford by James IJ., and died in 1688. 

13. Of the seven bishops who were thrown into the Tower 
by James II., one, Thomas Ken, has a place in literature. He 
was born in 1637, the son of an attorney. His mother died 
when he was four years old, and his home was then at the 
haberdasher’s shop in Fleet Street kept by Izaak Walton; for 
his half-sister, who took charge of him, was Izaak Walton’s 
second wife. Ken was seven when Izaak Walton retired from 
business ; and his home was then in Walton’s cottage by the 
banks of the Dove, in Staffordshire. He was sent, at thir- 
teen, to Winchester College. In 1656 he went to Oxford, and 
joined a musical society formed there ; for, like his sister, Mrs. 
Walton, Ken had a delightful voice, and he played on the lute, 
viol, and organ. As a student also, Ken began an epic poem 
on Edmund, the East Anglian king martyred by the Danes. 
He became M.A. in 1664, and chaplain to Lord Maynard, 
with the rectory of Easton Parva, just outside Lord Maynard’s 
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14. Among the non-jurors was William Sherlock, a divine 
then high in repute, born in 1641, educated at Eton and Peter- 
house, Cambridge ; in 1669 Rector of St. George’s, Botolph 
Lane, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s; then Master of the 
Temple, an active preacher and writer against the Roman Cath- 
olics. At the time of his deprivation, Sherlock published, in 
1689, the most popular of his books, ‘‘ Practical Discourse con- 
cerning Death.’’ His deprivation was soon followed by his 
acceptance of the established authority in 1691, when he was 
restored to his office of Master of the Temple, and made Dean ~ 
of St. Paul’s. In 1692 appeared his ‘‘ Practical Discourse con- 
cerning a Future Judgment; ’’ and he was involved in a long 
and bitter controversy upon the Trinity, with Robert South, a 
learned, zealous, and good-natured divine. Sherlock died in 
1707. 

15. Robert South was born in 1633, and educated at West- 
minster and Oxford. Upon the Restoration, he was made ora- 
tor of the university, and chaplain to Lord Clarendon; in 1670 
he became canon of Christchurch, and in 1678 rector of Islip. 
He was distinguished for his wit, even in the pulpit. Eleven 
volumes of his sermons have been published. Edward Stil- 
lingfleet (b. 1635, d. 1699) became Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and at the Revolution was made Bishop 
of Worcester. He published, besides sermons and visitation- 
charges, treatises on theology, church history, and church 
government. Thomas Tenison (b. 1636, d. 1715) became 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 1662; was 
made Bishop of Lincoln in 1691, and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1694. He published a treatise against Hobbes, a work 
on Idolatry, some writings of Francis Bacon and of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and several sermons. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FIRST HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
POETRY, THE DRAMA, AND CRITICISM. 


1. “The Country House and the City Mouse.” —2. Charles Hontague.—3. Matthew 
Prior. — 4. Sir Richard Blackmore. —&. John Denuis ; Charles Gildon ; Joseph 
Spence.— 6. Jonathan Swift.—7. Joseph Addison and Richard Steele. —8. 
John Philips.—9. Ambrose Philips.—10. Thomas Tickell.—11. Nicholas 
Rowe.— 12. Susanna Centlivre.— 13. John Hughes. —14. John Arbuthnot. — 
15. Thomas Parnell. —16. Lewis Theobald; Colley Cibber.—17. John Gay. 
—18. Alexander Pope.—19. Matthew Green. — 20. Allan Ramsay. — 21. James 
Thomson. —22. John Dyer; William Somerville.—28. Gilbert West; John 
Armstrong.— 24. William Shenstone.—25. George Lillo; Edward Moore; 
David Mallet; Vincent Bourne; William Whitehead; Panl Whitehead; Richard 
Glover; Christopher Pitt; Stephen Dack.— 26. Edward Young ; Robert Blair. 
—27. William Collins.— 28. Richard Savage. 


1. Drypen’s powerful poem, ‘‘ The Hind and the Panther,”’ 
published in 1687, represents a series of theological and politi- 
cal discussions carried on by animals, and all contrived for the 
support of Roman Catholicism. Such a poem invited caricature ; 
and this soon came in the form of an imitation of ‘‘ The Re- 
hearsal.’’ It was entitled ‘‘ The Hind and the Panther Trans- 
versed to the Story of the Country Mouse and the City Mouse.’’ 
‘‘Mr. Bayes’’ is boasting to ‘‘ Mr. Johnson ’’ of his fable of 
the hind and the panther, in defence of his religion. ‘' An apt 
contrivance, indeed,’’ says Johnson. ‘*What, do you make a 
fable of your religion?’’ Bayes: ‘‘ Ay, I’gad, and without 
morals, too; for I tread in no man’s steps; and to show you 
how far I can ontdo any thing that ever was writ in this kind, 
I have taken Horace’s design, but, I’gad, have so outdone him, 
you shall be ashamed for your old friend. You remember in 
him the Story of the Country Mouse and the City Mouse ; what 
a plain, simple thing it is! it has no more life and spirit in it, 
I’gad, than a hobby-horse ; and his mice talk so meanly, such 


common stuff, so like mere micc, that I wonder it has ylesaed 
WI 
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Dorset and Sedley were on the popular side, in opposition 
to the king’s designs, made more alarming by his setting 
up of a standing army for aid in suppressing possible resist- 
ance to them. At their suggestion, Montague joined Prior 
in reply to Dryden’s ‘Hind and Panther.’’ After the ac- 
cession of William III., he rose rapidly in political life; and 
in 1694 became Chancellor of the Exchequer, acquiring 
great distinction by his financial skill. He became Earl of 
Halifax, and died in 1715, with an extraordinary reputation 
for literary as well as political abilities. His works, consist- 
ing of poems and speechics, were published in the year of his 
death. 

3. His associate in writing the famous burlesque on Dryden, 
Matthew Prior, was born in 1664. Having lost his father 
when young, he came into the care of his uncle, Samuel Prior, 
who Kept the ‘* Rummer ’’ Tavern, near Charing Cross. It was 
a house frequented by nobility and gentry; so it chanced that 
the Earl of Dorset found in it young Prior, who had been 
taught at Westminster School, reading Horace for his amuse- 
ment. He talked to him, saw him to be clever, and paid the 
cost of sending him to St. John’s College, Cambridge. Prior 
was then cighteen. He took his B.A. degree in 1686, returned 
to London, and took his place among the young wits of the 
Whig party by the brightness of the satire upon Dryden’s 
‘*Hind and Panther.’’ We made friends also by the good 
quality of a poem on the Deity, written according to a practice 
of his college to send every year some poems upon sacred 
subjects to the Earl of Exeter in return for a benefaction by one 
of his ancestors. In 1690 he was appointed Secretary of the 
Embassy at the Congress opened at the IJague in January, 
1691; and thus entered upon a diplomatic career in which he 
was greatly distinguished. At the end of June, 1692, after a 
memorable siege, the French completed the capture of Namur 
and its forts. Boileau then celebrated the glory of Louis XIV. 
in a Pindaric ode, which served the purpose also of a shot 
at Perrault in the Battle of the Ancients and the Moderns. 
Matthew Prior afterwards returned Boileau’s fire with a laugh- 
ing comment upon his ode, which he followed stanza for stanza, 
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the weather; but at last he and his people landed on Hoel’s 
shore of Albion, where 
“Rich wine of Burgundy and choice champagne 

Relieve the toil they suffered on the main; _ 

But what more cheered them than their meats and wine 

Was wise instruction and discourse divine 

From godlike Arthur’s mouth.” 
The Fury, Persecution, stirred Hoel; but an angel sent him to 
Arthur, from whom he heard a sermon. In Book III., Hoel 
asked for more, and Arthur preached him another sermon. In 
Book IV., Lucius, at a supper of Hoel’s, being asked to tell 
Prince Arthur’s story, began in Virgilian style, 

“* How sad a task do your commands impose, 
Which must renew insufferable woes.” 
Finally, an Ethelina and a kingdom awaited the result of single 
combat between Prince Arthur and King Tollo, and the poem 
closed thus : 
**So by Prince Arthur’s arms King Tollo slain 
Fell down, and lay extended on the plain.” 
Blackmore became a butt of the wits whom he attacked. He 
was a commonplace man with an amiable faith in himself, and 
without intellect to distinguish between good and bad in poetry. 
His religious purpose was sincere, and it gave dignity to his 
work in the eyes even of Locke and Addison. Blackmore’s 
‘* King Arthur,’’ in twelve books, appeared in 1697, the year in 
which he was knighted and made one of the physicians to King 
William. In 1700 appeared Blackmore’s ‘‘ Paraphrase on the 
Book of Job, the Songs of Moses, Deborah, and David, and on 
Four Select Psalms, some Chapters of Isaiah, and the Third 
Chapter of Habakkuk ;’’ and in the same year he defied his 
satirists, and continued his attack upon immoral verse with a 
*¢Satire on Wit.’’? Afterwards, he published ‘*A Collection 
of Poems,’’ ‘*Creation,’’ ‘‘The Redeemer,’’ and numerous 
works in avowed prose, on theological, historical, and medical 
subjects. 
5. John Dennis (b. 1657, d. 1734), son of a London sad- 

dler, after education at Harrow and at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, travelled in France and Italy, and began his career as 
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Dennis was commonly called ‘the critic,’’ in his day; and 
he had two contemporaries who acquired some reputation in 
the same character, Charles Gildon and Joseph Spence. 


Charles Gildon, born in 1665, of a Roman Catholic family in Dorset- 
shire, having failed as an actor, became a critic of the narrowest French 
school, and produced, in the reign of George I., his ‘‘Complete Art of 
Poetry ’’ (1718), a ‘‘Satirical Life of Defoe” (1719), and ‘‘The Laws of 
Poetry’ (1720). He died in 1724. Joseph Spence, born in North- 
amptonshire in 1698, and educated at Winchester School and New Col- 
lege, Oxford, published in 1727 an ‘‘ Essay on Pope’s Odyssey.’’ In 1728 
he became Professor of Poetry at Oxford; and, in 1742, Professor of 
Modern History, and Rector of Great Horwood, in Buckinghamshire. 
In August, 1768, he was found accidentally drowned in his garden. 
Spence’s chief original work was ‘‘ Polymetis’’ (1747), an inquiry into 
the relations between the works of the Roman poets and the remains of 
ancient art. 


6. Jonathan Swift was born in Dublin, Nov. 30, 1667. 
By his uncle, Godwin Swift, he was sent to school at Kil- 
kenny, and then to Trinity College, Dublin, where he failed 
when he first went up for his B.A. degree, and obtained it 
afterwards ‘‘ by special grace,’’ a phrase there implying special 
disgrace. In the year of the Revolution, Swift’s uncle failed 
in intellect, lost speech and memory, and was unable to do 
more for his nephew. Swift went therefore to his mother, who 
was a widow and very poor; and by her advice he presented 
himself to Sir William Temple, whose wife was distantly related 
to her. Sir William became young Swift’s friend, enabled him 
to study at Oxford, where he was admitted at once to the 
degree obtained at Dublin, and where he graduated as M.A. 
He then lived with Sir William, at Moor Park, near Farnham, 
in Surrey. After about two years with Sir William, Swift 
had a long and serious illness. It left him subject to fits of 
giddiness, first symptoms of the disease of brain that modified 
his character, and towards the close of life destroyed his 
reason. He went for change of air to Ireland, and then 
returned to Sir William, who had left Moor Park for Sheen. 
At Sheen, King William sometimes paid unceremonious visits 
to Sir William Temple. In one conversation, the king 
offered to make young Swift a captain of horse. But Swift 
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Athens and Rome.’’ In this pamphlet Lord Somers figared 
as Aristides, Halifax as Pericles. The Earl of Orford was 
Themistocles ; and the Earl of Portland, Phocion. 

Swift, who had graduated as D.D. in 1701, was in London in 
1704, and then published his ‘‘ Tale of a Tub,’’ and “ Battle 
of the Books.’’ ‘‘Tale of a Tub’’ is a very old English 
phrase for a nonsensical story, and had been used by Ben Jon- 
son for the title of a play. Swift’s tale was a satire on behalf 
of charity and good works among men of different forms of 
faith, represented by Peter (Church of Rome), Martin (Church 
of England), and Jack (Dissent). In its main plan the 
“Tale of a Tub’ is a wise book, and essentially religious, 
but its uncontrolled wit handled sacred things in a way shock- 
ing to many, and Swift was too good a partisan of his own 
church to make a book that should be itself a great example 
of the charity it recommended. If Swift had not written the 
‘¢Tale of a Tub’’ he would have died a bishop. His ‘* Battle 
of the Books ’’ was suggested by the famous literary quarrel, 
in which Sir William Temple had engaged, over ancient and 
modern learning. From this time onward, he was a prolific 
writer of controversial pamphlets, on questions of theology 
and politics; including ‘*‘ An Argument to prove the Incon- 
venience of Abolishing Christianity,’’ and ‘‘ Letter on the 
Sacramental Test,’’ in 1708; ‘‘ A Project for the Advance- 
ment of Religion and the Reformation of Manners,’’ in 1709; 
** The Conduct of the Allies,’ in 1712; ‘* Public Spirit of the 
Whigs,” about 1713; and ‘‘ Free Thoughts on the State of 
Public Affairs,’ in 1714. His writings and personal intrigues 
in politics made him a power in the State, but he got no pro- 
motion in the church, higher than that of the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, which he received in 1713. 

In 1724 Swift published ‘‘ The Drapier’s Letters,’’ against 
Wood’s halfpence. Copper coin having become so scarce in 
Ireland that the chief manufacturers were paying their work- 
men with tin tokens, a patent was granted to William Wood, 
an ironmaster, of Wolverhampton, to make one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds’ worth of farthings and halfpence 
during fourteen years, for supply of copper coin to Ireland. 
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Treland by illness of Stella, when it appeared, in the beginning 
of November, without the author’s name. The first edition was 
sold in a week. Cleansed of impurities, it is now for its bright 
wit and bold flights of fancy read by children as a delightful tale 
of wonder. As a new book it was read by statesmen and men 
of the world as bitter political and social satire. Like ‘* Robin- 
son Crusoe,’’ it takes the form of a sailor’s book of adventure 
in strange lands; but there all likeness ends. Lemuel Gulli- 
ver’s four voyages were: (1) To Lilliput, where English poli- 
tics of the Court of George I. are satirized in a people who are 
as men and women seen through a diminishing glass, and where 
Blefuscu stands for France; (2) To Brobdingnag, where men 
and women are seen as through a magnifying glass, and the 
satire is continued with reference, particularly in the sixth chap- 
ter, to the politics of Europe; (3) To Laputa, etc. — satire 
against the philosophers; and (4) to the country of the Hou- 
yhnhnms — satire upon the whole human race. Although Swift 
lived until the middle of the reign of George II., the chief 
work of his life was done before the death of George I. Stella 
being better, he was in London again with Pope in 1727, col- 
lecting three volumes of ‘‘ Miscellanies,’’ but had again to hurry 
back. He was ill himself in October, and Stella, then within 
a few weeks of her own death, denied ease to herself that she 
might be his tender nurse. Lines of his ‘‘ To Stella, Visiting 
Me in my Sickness, October, 1727,’’ end thus: 
‘* Best pattern of true friends, beware; 
You pay too dearly for your care, 


If while your tenderness secures 
My life, it must endanger yours, 


For such a fool was never found 
Who pulled a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for an house decayed.” 


Stella died in January, 1728, and all joy went out of Swift’s 
life. His character lost what had softened its harsher lines. 
Disease of mind slowly increased upon him. In 1736 he was 
seized with a fit while writing, and he wrote little more. In 
1741 he was insane beyond hope, and in charge of a legal 
guardian until his death. at the age of seventy-cight. in UU4S. 
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In vain he jests in his unpolish’d strain, 
And tries to make his readers laugh in vain. 
Old Spenser next, warm’d with poetic rage, 
In ancient tales amus’d a barb’rous age; 


But now the mystic tale, that pleas’d of yore, 
Can charm an understanding age no more; 
The long-spun allegories fulsome grow, 
While the dull moral lies too plain below.” 


Shakespeare was simply left out of Addison’s list. His next 
heroes were Cowley and Sprat — Great Cowley, whose ‘‘ fault 
is only wit in its excess.’’ 

*¢ Blest man! who’s spotless life and charming lays 
Employ’d the tuneful prelate in thy praise: 
Blest man! who now shall be for ever known, 

In Sprat’s successful labors and thy own. 


But Milton next, with high and haughty stalks 
Unfetter’d in majestic numbers walks. 


. . . ° 


Whate’er his pen describes I more than see, 
Whilst ev’ry verse, array’d in majesty, 

Bold and sublime, my whole attention draws, 
And seems above the critic’s nicer laws.” 


A genuine admiration of Milton, who did not appeal in vain 
to young Addison’s religious feeling, is the most interesting 
feature of these lines, which went on from Milton to Waller, 
Roscommon, Denham, Dryden, Congreve, Montague, and Dor- 
set, in the manner of one who was being educated in ‘‘ an 
understanding age,’’ trained by polite France in a shallow self- 
sufficiency. All the old music, with its sweet variety of number, 
was fled. There were no more sonnets; they took flight out of 
our literature at the coming in of the French influence. Narra- 
tive was to be after the manner of France, in rhymed couplets ; 
our old ‘‘ riding rhyme,’’ so called because it was the rhyme 
that described the Canterbury pilgrims, was now dubbed 
‘* heroic verse,’’ and the predominance of this metre had now 
become one characteristic of the outward form of English 
poetry. 

Richard Stecle wrote his earliest published verse a few months 
after the appearance of Addison’s ‘‘ Account of the Poets.’’ But 
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dedicated to Montague, a second volume of ‘*‘ Mus Anglicane,’’ 
Latin poems by members of the university. The first volume 
appeared in 1692. Eight Latin poems of his own were in 
Addison’s collection; one of them on ‘‘Machingz Gesticulan- 
tes, Anglicé, a Puppet-Show,’’ another entitled ‘‘ Spheeriste- 
rium.”’ In the summer of 1699, Addison left Oxford for 
Paris, staid some weeks there, then lived for a year at Blois 
to learn French, and, among other studies, work at Latin 
authors, with especial reference to Latin geography, before he 
passed on into Italy. When he returned to Paris from Blois, 
Addison was introduced to Boileau, of whom he wrote to a 
correspondent : ‘* He is old, and a little deaf, but talks incom- 
parably well in his own calling. He heartily hates an ill poet, 
and throws himself into a passion when he talks of any one 
that has not a high respect for [Iomer and Virgil.’’ In Decem- 
ber, 1700, Addison left Marseilles for Genoa, in company with 
Mr. Edward Wortley Montague. He spent a year in Italy, and 
was at Geneva by December, 1701, after what he called ‘‘a 
very troublesome journey over the Alps. My head is still giddy 
with mountains and precipices; and you can’t imagine how 
much I am pleased with the sight of a plain.’’ It was during 
this troublesome journey that Addison addressed to Charles 
Montague, then become Lord Halifax, his metrical ‘‘ Letter 
from Italy,’’ with its patriotic apostrophe to liberty and British 
thunder. King Louis, he wrote, 
** strives in vain to conquer or divide 
Whom Nassau’s arms defend and counsels guide.’’ 

Addison was waiting at Geneva for a coming appointment 
as secretary for King William with the army in Italy under 
Prince Eugene, when he received news of the king’s death 
on the 8th of March, 1702. With the life of the sovereign 
Addison’s pension dropped ; his friends were out of office. 

Richard Steele did not seek advancement in life by the way 
of patronage. Enthusiasm for the Revolution caused him to 
quit Oxford, and enlist as a private in the Duke of Ormond’s 
regiment of Coldstream Guards. He said lightly afterwards 
that when he mounted a war-horse, with a great sword in his 
hand, and planted himself behind King William ITI. against 
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at Hamburg, and politely declined to be travelling tutor to the 
son of the Duke of Somerset for the insufficient pay of a hun- 
dred a year. About September, 1703, he had returned to 
London, and was lodged up three pair of stairs in the Hay- 
market. But his friend Richard Steele was again by his side, 
and was finishing his second comedy, ‘‘ The Tender Husband ;’’ 
and Steele afterwards wrote: ‘‘ I remember, when I finished ‘ The 
Tender Husband,’ I told him there was nothing I so ardently 
wished as that we might some time or other publish a work 
written by us both, which should bear the name of the ‘ Monu- 
ment,’ in memory of our friendship.’’? In 1704, Steele’s third 
comedy, ‘* The Lying Lover,’’ was produced, and failed, because 
his strong sense of responsibility as a writer would not allow 
him, while adapting the story, to treat lightly the romancing of 
the hero. Steele felt bound to uphold the sacredness of truth, 
and therefore opened his last act with the hero in Newgate. 
Thus he spoilt the comedy. The Earl of Godolphin, who was 
Lord Treasurer, and a close friend of Marlborough’s, and who 
was passing gradually from the Tories to the Whigs, having 
had the abilities and claims of Addison urged on him by Hali- 
fax during the rejoicings over Blenheim, gave him at once the 
post of a Commissioner of Appeals in the Excise, and asked 
him to write a poem on the battle. The result was Addison’s 
**Campaign,’’ in the usual heroic couplets, a piece much 
praised, with especial admiration of the use made of a recent 
great storm for likening of Marlborough in battle to the angel, 
who, 


‘* pleased th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm.”’ 


Addison followed up the success of this piece by publishing 
his ‘*‘ Remarks on Several Parts of Italy,’’ with a dedication to 
Lord Somers. They chiefly treat travel in Italy as a way of 
illustrating passages from Latin poets. A copy of it Addison 
gave inscribed ‘‘to Dr. Jonathan Swift, the truest friend, and 
the greatest genius of his age.”’ 

Addison, early in 1706, was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State to Sir Charles Hedges, a Tory, who was, before the end 
of the year, succeeded in office by Marlborough’s son-in-law, 
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Steele acted when he planned and began the ‘‘ Tatler,’’ without 
taking his friend Addison into his councils. The ‘ Tatler,’’ 
planned to give a little of its space to news, was a penny paper, 
published three times a week ; and it was not until eighty num- 
bers had appeared, and its success was complete, that Addison 
returned to London, became a contributor, and was drawn by 
Steele into a form of writing that brought all his powers into 
use. Steele closed the ‘‘ Tatler’’ at No. 271, on the 2d of 
January, 1711, and it was re-issued in four volumes. 

On the 1st of March appeared the first number of its suc- 
cessor, the ** Spectator,’’ which excluded politics, and, like the 
** Tatler,’’ was Steele’s paper, but in which he had, from the 
first, Addison’s co-operation. The ‘‘Spectator’’ was published 
daily, and its price was a penny, until the Ist of August, 
1712, when a halfpenny stamp duty killed many journals. It 
reduced the sale of the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ which then had its price 
raised to twopence. Stecle and Addison’s ‘‘ Spectator ’’ ended 
at No. 555, Dec. 6, 1712. The other numbers, to 635 (June 
18 to Dec. 20, 1714), forming afterwards the cighth volume, 
represent Addison’s unsuccessful attempt to revive it, about a 
year and a half after it had ceased to appear. Steele’s hearty 
interest in men and women gave life to his essays. He ap- 
proached even literature on the side of human fellowship; 
talked of plays with strong personal regard for the players ; 
and had, like Addison, depths of religious earnestness that 
gave a high aim to his work. He sought to turn the current 
of opinion against duelling. Some of his lightest papers were 
in accordance with his constant endeavor to correct the false 
tone of society that made it fashionable to speak with contempt 
of marriage. No man labored more seriously to establish the 
true influence of woman in society. Addison’s delicate humor, 
and fine critical perception, produced essays with another kind 
of charm. The Saturday papers in the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ which 
many would read on Sunday, were, as a rule, on subjects that 
would harmonize with thought on sacred subjects, and the 
series of eighteen papers in which Addison brought Milton into 
fashion, by his criticism of ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ begun on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 5, 1712, were the Spectators for the first eighteen 
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bridge in Yorkshire; and in April, 1715, he was one of three 
deputy-lieutenants who were knighted upon going up to the 
king with an address. 

In this year Stecle published a translation of an Italian book 
on ‘*The State of Roman Catholic Religion throughout the 
World,’’ with an ironical dedication to the Pope. At Drury 
Lane he produced his friend Addison’s one comedy, ‘‘ The 
Drummer,’’ written some years before. ‘It was not successful, 
and is noticeable chiefly as another illustration of the religious 
feeling that was a mainspring of the literary work of Steele and 
Addison. A mock ghost of a drummer brings out a lively 
dread of the supernatural from below the surface of a fop who 
sets up for an atheist. Though Addison had no success in 
comedy, his famous tragedy of ‘‘ Cato,’ first performed in 
1713, had great immediate popularity. 

Addison died in 1719, aged forty-seven; and his friend 
Steele survived him. 

For his opposition to the Peerage Bill, Steele’s patent at 
Drury Lane was threatened by the Government, and he started 
a paper called the ‘‘ Theatre,’’ continued from Jan. 2 to April 5, 
1720, to protect his own interests and those of the stage. 
Steele’s patent was revoked, whereby he was deprived of his 
six hundred pounds a year, and three years’ continuance of 
that income after his death. This act proceeded chiefly from 
the ill will of the Duke of Newcastle, who was Lord Chamber- 
lain. In May, 1721, Steele was restored to his office by the 
good will of Robert Walpole, then at the head of the Treasury ; 
and in the following year, 1722 —the year of the death of his 
only son, Eugene — he produced, with very great success, his 
fourth and last comedy, ‘‘ The Conscious Lovers.’’ This was 
founded upon Terence’s ‘‘ Andria,’’ designed, Steele said in 
the preface, ‘‘to be an innocent performance,’’ and written 
chiefly for the sake of a scene in the fourth Act, in which the 
younger Bevil so deals with a challenge from a friend as to 
enforce once more Steele’s doctrine that Christian duty rises 
far above, and utterly condemns, the point of honor worshipped 
by the duellists. The old tenderness of Steele’s love for Addi- 
son appeared also this year in a letter to Congreve, prefixed 
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he came to London, and he was hospitably received into the house of 
Henry St. John (afterwards Lord Bolingbroke), who was two years his 
junior. St. John had entered Parliament fur Wootton Basset in 1701, 
and became one of the best speakers in support of Robert Harley. 
When Halifax and Lord Godolphin set Addison writing a poem upon 
Blenheim, their rivals, Harley and St. John, asked for a poem on the 
same theme from John Philips, and it appeared in 1705 as ‘‘ Blenheim: 
a Poem inscribed to the Right Honorable Robert Harley, Esq.,”’ a strain 
of blank-verse, with echoes in it of the roll of Milton's music. In the 
same year appeared the authorized edition of ‘‘ The Splendid Shilling: 
An Innitation of Milton. Now First Correctly Published.”’ In 1706, 
John Philips published, also in blank-verse, at a time when the ortho- 
dox measure was “ heroic” couplet, his carefully-written poem in two 
books, ‘‘ Cider.’’ This is a good example of a form of poem which in 
modern literature had its origin in Virgil's ‘‘ Georgics,” and which had 
been especially cultivated in Italy by Alamanni, Rucellai, Tansillo, and 
others; indeed, Philips’s ‘‘ Cider ’’ was presently translated into Italian, 
John Philips was preparing to rise to a higher strain, and attempt a 
poem on “ The Last Day,’’ when his health entirely failed, and in 
February, 1708, he died of consumption in his mother's house, at Here- 
ford, when he was not yet thirty-three years old. 

9. Ambrose Philips, born in 1671, was seventeen years older than 
Pope. He was of a good Leicestershire family, and educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He came to London, was a zealous Whig, 
and published, in 1700, ‘‘The Life of John Williams, Archbishop of 
York,” celebrating him as an opponent of the policy of Laud. Ambrose 
Philips became, next to Steele, Addison’s most familiar friend. In 
1709, when his ‘“ Pastorals’’ had been some time published, he was 
in Copenhagen, and wrote thence to the Earl of Dorset ‘‘A Winter 
Piece,’’? much lauded by Addison in the ‘‘Spectator.’? Addison was 
over-zealous on his friend's behalf, and greatly magnified in the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator’? Philips’s translation of Racine’s ** Andromaque,”’ as ‘ The Dis- 
trest Mother,’’ acted in 1711. Pope’s ‘‘ Pastorals*’ were four, entitled 
“Spring,” “Summer,’”’ ‘* Autumn,” ‘¢ Winter,” and their shepherds 
had names from the ancient classics. Ambrose Philips, in his six 
‘* Pastorals,’’ included Spenser’s ‘‘Shepherd’s Calendar’? among his 
models, and had among his shepherds Lobbin, Thenot, Colinet, Cuddy, 
and Hobbinol. He died in 1749. 


10. Addison, having received from Oxford a poem in praise 
of his ‘‘ Rosamond,’’ sought out the author, and found him to 
be Thomas Tickell (b. 1686, d. 1740), son of a Cumberland 
clergyman, and undergraduate of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Tickell thenceforth became Addison’s friend and follower. In 
1710 he was chosen to a fellowship, which he continued to 
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says that your translation and Tickell’s are both well done, but 
that the latter has more of Homer.’’ Pope now expressed his 
annoyance in that satire which lays a bitter emphasis on the 
defects of Addison, 


“Who, if two wits on rival themes contest, 
Approves of each, but likes the worst the best,” 


but not without generous recognition of his worth as one 


** Blest with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease.’’ 


This piece of satire was first printed in 1723, then among 
Pope’s ‘‘ Miscellanies,’’ in 1727, and finally incorporated in the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot, in 1735. Addison was so free from un- 
generous feeling in this matter, that he went very much out of 
his way, in the ‘‘ Freeholder ’’ for May 7, 1716, to say, that, as 
the illiterate could judge of ‘‘ Virgil’’ from Dryden’s transla- 
tion, ‘‘ those parts of Homer which have already been published 
by Mr. Pope give us reason to think that the ‘ Iliad’ will ap- 
pear in English with as little disadvantage to that immortal 
poem.’’ Among Tickell’s original poems are ‘* The Prospect 
of Peace,’ ‘* The Royal Progress,’’ ‘* Kensington Garden,’’ 
and ‘‘ Oxford.’’ 


11. Nicholas Rowe (b. 1673, d. 1718), son of a sergeant-at-law, was 
bred to the law, but, on the death of his father, turned to literature. 
He produced several plays — ‘‘ The Ambitious Stepmother,’’ in 1700; 
“* Tamerlane,” in 1702; ‘‘ The Fair Penitent,’’ in 1703; ‘‘ The Biter,” an 
unsuccessful comedy, in 1705; ‘* Ulysses,” in 1706; and, in 1708, ‘‘ The 
Royal Convert;’’ afterwards, ‘‘ Jane Shore’’ 1713, the best of his trage- 
dies; and “‘ Lady Jane Gray,” 1715. Rowe had a reverence for Shake- 
speare, and was the first editor of his works. After the four folio 
editions of Shakespeare's Tragedies, Comedies, and Histories, in 1623, 
1632, 1663, and 1685, came, in 1709-10, in seven volumes, “ The Works 
of William Shakespeare; Revised and Corrected, with an Account of 
his Life and Writings, by Nicholas Rowe.’? Rowe’s “Life of Shake- 
speare’’ preserves to us the traditions current in Rowe’s time. Upon 
the death of Nahum Tate, in 1715, Nicholas Rowe succeeded him as 
poet-laureate, and held that office in the reign of George I., when he 
finished his translation of Lucan’s “‘ Pharsalia.”’ 

12. Susanna Centlivre (b. about 1667, d. 1723) was the daughter of 
a Mr. Freeman, of Holbeach, in Lincolnshire, who was ruined by resist- 
ance to the Stuarts. She was married at sixteen to a husband who died 
in a twelvemonth, then to an officer, who, after eighteen months, was 
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15. Thomas Parnell, born in Dublin in 1679, and M.A. of Trinity 
College there, took deacon’s orders in 1700, and in 1705 was made Arch- 
deacon of Clogher. He married, was intimate with the wits of Queen 
Anne’s time, and towards the end of her reign went over to the Tories. 
The queen’s death destroyed his hope of advancement by the change. 
Paruell obtained a prebend through the influence of Swift, and in 1716 
was vicar of Finglass. He died in 1718, aged thirty-nine, and his 
friend Pope published, in 1722, a collected edition of his poems. The 
best of them was ‘“ The Hermit,’ modernized from an old moral tale. 


16. Lewis Theobald, son of an attorney, at Sittingbourne, 
in Kent, and bred to the law, published, in 1714, a translation 
of the ‘* Electra ’’ of Sophocles ; and produced in the following 
year an acted tragedy, the ‘‘ Persian Princess,’’ written before 
he was nineteen. His ‘+ Perfidious Brother,’’ acted in 1716, was 
on the model of Otway’s ‘*Orphan.’’ In 1715 he published 
translations of the ‘* Q&dipus’’ of Sophocles, and versions from 
Aristophanes of ‘ Plutus’’ and ‘+ The Clouds.’’ To these he 
had added opera and melodrama; in 1725 the pantomime of 
‘*Harlequin a Sorcerer;’’ and in 1726 a pamphlet, called 
‘¢ Shakespeare Restored; or, a Specimen of the many Errors 
committed as well as unamended by Mr. Pope in his late 
Edition of this Poet.’’ Theobald understood Shakespeare 
better than Pope did, and lived to show it; but this did not 
lessen the annoyance of his attack, and, fresh from the smart 
of it, Pope made Theobald the hero of his ‘‘ Dunciad.’’ In 
1727 Theobald gave work to the critics by producing at Drury 
Lane, as a play of Shakespeare’s, ‘*The Double Falsehood ; 
or, the Distrest Lovers.’’ He made good his claim to criticise 
Pope’s ‘‘ Shakespearc,’’ by producing, in 1733, his own edition 
of Shakespeare, in seven volumes. The literary controversy 
had brought Shakespeare into notice. Pope had replied to 
Theobald’s strictures in a second edition of his own ‘+ Shake- 
speare,’’? in 1728; but Theobald’s edition, in 1733, destroyed 
Pope’s, and about thirteen thousand copies of it were sold. 
Theobald died in 1744. 

Colley Cibber (b. 1671, d. 1757) was the son of Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, a sculptor from Holstein, sculptor of the bass- 
relief on the Monument by which the fire of London was com- 
memorated. After education at Grantham Free School, Colley 
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Sports,’’ a Georgic, with a dedication to Pope. Thenceforth 
Pope and Gay were friends; and to his new friend, who had 
begun his career in verse with rural themes, Pope, with Tickell’s 
trumpeting of Ambrose Philips fresh in his ears, suggested the 
writing of a set of pastorals that should caricature Philips’s 
lauded rusticity. This was the origin of Gay’s six pastorals 
ealled ‘‘The Shepherd’s Week,’’ published in 1714, with a 
proem in prose to the reader, and a prologue in verse to Boling- 
broke. But though the proem burlesqued Philips, and the 
purpose of censure and caricature was evident enough, yet 
simple speech is better than the false classicism that condemned 
it; and Gay, being much more of a poet than Ambrose Philips, 
and in himself, as Pope said, ‘‘a natural man, without design, 
who spoke what he thought,’’ ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Week ’’ made 
its own mark as pastoral poetry, and, in spite of its Cloddipole 
and Hobnelia, by its own merit went far to disprove its case. 
At the end of Queen Anne’s reign Gay went to the court of 
Hanover, as secretary to the Earl of Clarendon. He made the 
great success of his life just after the accession of George IT. 
with ‘¢ The Beggar’s Opera.’’ The publication of his ‘‘ Poems ”’ 
in two volumes by subscription in 1720 had produced him a 
thousand pounds. In 1726 he published his ‘+ Fables,’’ with a 
dedication to the Duke of Cumberland, for whom they professed 
to be written. In January, 1728, his ‘* Beggar’s Opera,”’ 
written on Swift’s suggestion, with Newgate characters to 
caricature Italian opera, was produced with wonderful success. 
Gay was a bright, natural poct. Captain Macheath, Polly, and 
Lucy were for the public a welcome escape from the conven- 
tional, and Gay’s profits from his author’s rights came to seven 
hundred pounds. The Court considered itself satirized. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury thought that robbery was recom- 
mended. The performance of a sequel, ‘‘ Polly,’’ was there- 
fore interdicted. But Gay got all the more from his bookseller 
for the publishing of ‘* Polly,’’ and the Duke and Duchess of 
Queensberry took care of him until his death in 1732, when he 
left six thousand pounds to his sisters. 

18. Alexander Pope was born in Lombard Street, May 
21 or 22, 1688. He was the only child of Roman Catholic 
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work of a fresh -mind, with native vigor of its own; and Pope 
surpassed all preceding attempts to write couplets that packed 
thought, with brilliant effect of antithesis and shrewd aptness 
of word, within the compass of a line or couplet. Almost every 
truth is associated, in a thoughtful mind, with considerations 
modifying any one abrupt expression of it; therefore, whoever 
seeks to express thought by a succession of bright flashes of 
speech must frequently say more or less than he means. For 
many of us, even now, the unaffected style of a true thinker is 
like the daylight that we work in and don’t stay to praise. 
Yet Pope, while perfecting an artificial style, was in his own 
way very much in earnest. In his ‘‘ Essay on Criticism,’’ 
while he followed the lead of Boileau in setting up for models 
the Latin writers of the Augustan time as the true artists who 
formed their style on nature, he dwells more than Boileau 
dwells on the fact that nature is ‘‘ at once the source, and end, 
and test of art.’’ The spirit of the ‘‘ Essay on Criticism ”’ is, 
as a whole, thoroughly generous. Pope saw no critic in 


“ The bookful blockhead ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.’’ 


He knew the weak side of the legislation upon literature that 
had its source in Paris, for critic-learning flourished most in 
France : 


‘‘ The Rules a nation born to serve obeys; 
And Boileau still, in right of Horace, sways.” 


In Pope’s ideal critic, 


‘‘Good-nature and good-sense must ever join: ‘ 
To err is human; to forgive, divine.” 


There was no ill-nature in the poem, unless it were ill-nature 
to pair in a line Blackmore and Melbourne for their attacks on 
Dryden, and laugh at Dennis, who, with real merit, rather too 
much assumed the god, and was, in politics, intolerant of that 
which was to Pope most sacred. The wise, he said, can bear 
to be told their faults : 

** But Appius reddens at each word you speak, 


And stares, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye, 
Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry.” 
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of spirits of the four elements, —sylphs, gnomes, nymphs, and 
salamanders, — suggested to him what he called a Rosicrucian 
machinery of sylphs in place of the interposition of heathen 
gods and goddesses. Addison told Pope that his poem, as it 
stood in Lintot’s ‘‘ Miscellany ’’ in 1712, was ‘‘ merum sal,’’ a 
delicious little thing, that he would not be likely to improve; 
and Pope, then irritable towards Addison, ascribed honest and 
natural advice to a mean motive. In 1714 Pope reproduced 
‘¢ The Rape of the Lock,”’ as *‘ an Heroi-Comical Poem in Five 
Cantos,’’ separately published. Lintot paid seven pounds for 
the original two cantos, and fifteen pounds for the enlarged 
poem. Success was immediate. The poem went through 
three editions in the year. In some sense inspired by Boileau’s 
** Lutrin,’’ as the ‘+ Essay on Criticism’’ was inspired by 
**L’Art Poétique,’’ ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock’’ was a poem 
that surpassed all former writing of the kind. The fairy 
machinery was handled daintily; the style suited the theme. 
As in the ‘* Essay on Criticism,’’ there was a predominant 
good humor; and substance was given to the work by under- 
lying English seriousness, that makes the whole a lesson summed 
up by Clarissa’s speech, in the fifth canto, which has for its 
closing lines : 
: ‘* good humor can prevail 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 


Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.’’ 


There is more than idling in such lines as those which repre- 
sent the lady’s toilet-table as an altar, the toilet itself as a reli- 
gious rite; and place the lady’s Bibles by her looking-glass, 
among puffs, powders, patches, and billets-doux. 

Pope’s literary life falls into three periods, corresponding to 
three reigns. Under Queen Anne he produced his own earlier 
poetry ; under George I. he was translator of Homer, and edit- 
or of Shakespeare ; and the later period of his own verse falls 
under the reign of George II. After publishing, at the begin- 
ning of 1715, his version of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Temple of Fame,’’ 
Bernard Lintot published, in June the same year, the first 
of the six volumes of Pope’s ‘ Iliad,’’ containing four books. 
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had been usher of a school in Surrey, afterwards master of the school 
at Sevenoaks; secretary to Lord Orrery, and tutor to his son, Lord 
Boyle; had published verse in 1709 and 1717; and in 1723, while at work 
for Pope, produced a tragedy, ‘‘ Mariamne.’’ He also edited Waller, 
and wrote a Life of Milton. Fenton, as fellow-worker on the ‘* Odyssey,” 
translated four books, —the first, fourth. nineteenth, and twentieth. 
Pope translated only twelve books, and his knack of translating Homer 
was 80 easily caught, that, when he had touched over the work of his 
assistants, few readers could observe in the ‘‘Odyssey’’ a difference 
between the books translated by him and those done by his colleagues, 
Broome and Fenton. Pope’s reputation made the profit of the undertak- 
ing; and his share of the earnings by the ‘‘ Odyssey,” published in 1725- 
26, was thirty-five hundred pounds, after paying Broome five hundred 
pounds for the eight books and a hundred pounds for the notes, and 
Fenton three hundred pounds. Thus Pope earned eight or nine thou- 
sand pounds in the reign of George I. by that work of his life which is 
least valuable to posterity. But it was the age of French classicism, 
when Homer and Virgil were the names to conjure by. 


During the years in which Pope was engaged on Homer, - 
many changes took place in his domestic life. In 1715 the 
family removed to Twickenham, where Pope took a long lease 
of a house, with five acres of ground, — the house thenceforth 
known as Pope’s Villa. An underground passage connecting 
the land on opposite sides of the public road, Pope, otherwise 
careful of money. spent much in transforming into an orna- 
mental grotto. His father died in 1717; and he lived with his 
mother, to whom he was a deycted son, upon his small patri- 
mouy, increased substantially by the profits of translating 
Homer. 

In 1715 Colley Cibber produced his ‘* Non-juror,’’ a version 
of Moliére’s ‘*‘ Tartuffe,’’ directed against the Roman Catholics 
and Nonjurors who had sympathized with the Jacobite insur- 
rection of that year. It had a great success, and its loyalty 
marked Cibber for the post of poet-laureate, to which he 
succeeded on the death of the Rev. Laurence Eusden, in 
1730. But its bitterness towards those who were of the faith 
of Pope’s household stirred Pope’s resentment against Cibber, 
and marked him for the post to which he was afterwards pro- 
moted in ‘‘The Dunciad.’’ Pope expressed his feeling at 
once in a satirical ‘‘ Key to the Nonjuror,”’ with a touch in it 

tserious indignation. This trifle was suggested by his former 
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1729, ‘‘ The Dunciad’’ appeared with ‘‘ Notes Variorum and 
the Prolegomena of Scriblerus,’’ to which Swift and Arbuthnot 
had contributed. There was, of course, much outcry; and in 
January, 1730, a ‘* Grub Street Journal ’’ was established, which 
appeared weekly unto the end of 1737, Pope contributing. It 
professed to be written by certain Knights of the Bathos, who, 
under guise of attack on Pope, fought his battle, and really 
attacked his adversaries. In March, 1741, Pope published 
‘©The New Dunciad, as it was Found in the Year 1741,’ with 
the original three books modified, a fourth book added, and 
Colley Cibber, who had been since 1730 poet-laureate, repla- 
cing Theobald as hero. 

To return to Pope’s occupations after the publication of ‘* The 
Dunciad ”’ in its first form, he wrote, in 1731, his ‘* Epistle on 
Taste,’’ including a supposed satire on the false luxury of the 
Duke of Chandos at Cannons. In August of that year he had 
finished three books of his ‘‘ Essay on Man.’’ In 1732 ap- 
peared his epistle to Lord Bathurst, ‘‘ Of the Use of Riches,’’ 
including his famous character of the Man of Ross, and his 
moralizing on the death-bed of George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham. In the same year he published, as an experiment, 
the first part of his ‘‘ Essay on Man,’’ containing the first 
two epistles inscribed to Bolingbroke as Lelius. There was 
no author’s name, and for a little while nobody —not even 
Swift — supposed this to be Pope’s work. In 1733 Pope pub- 
lished the third epistle of ‘‘ The Essay on Man,’’ and an imita- 
tion of Horace (Satire 1 of Book ITI.) in dialogue between Pope 
and his friend Fortescue, a lawyer in good practice, soon after- 
wards a Baron of the Exchequer. To the same year belonged 
‘s The Moral Essays, Characters of Men.’’ Inthe summer of 
this year Pope lost his mother, so long a witness to the suc- 
cesses of the son who cheered her with unfailing love. In 
1734 appeared the fourth epistle of ‘‘ The Essay on Man.’’ In 
the same year, Pope published ‘‘The Epistle to Dr. Arbuth- 
not,’’ in which he defended himself against aspersion. In 
1735 appeared ‘‘ Of the Characters of Women ;’’ in 1737 four 
of the ‘‘Imitations of Horace;’’ and in 1738 the ‘‘ Universal 
Hymn,”’ closing ‘‘ The Essay on Man,”’ and the satirical dia- 
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Thus, while injuring the expression of his mind by the constant 
labor for a brilliant antithesis not reconcilable with full sin- 
cerity of style, Pope wrote his ‘‘ Essay on Man”’ in the spirit 
of his lines : 
“In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is Charity: 


All must be false that thwart this one great end; 
And all of God that bless mankind, or mend.” 


His fourth epistle on the source of happiness placed it in virtue 
alone, and in the sympathies of life: 
“* Abstract what others feel, what others think, 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink; ”’ 
placed it in love of God and love of man, open to each who can 
but think or feel: 
«Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God; 
Pursues that chain which links th’ immense design, 
Joins heav’n and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees that no being any bliss can know, 
But touches some above, and some below; 
Learns, from this union of the rising whole, 
The first, last purpose of the human soul; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 
All end, in love of God, and love of man.”’ 

Whatever we may think of the sufficiency of Pope’s doctrine, 
it was assuredly not irreligious in design or temper. Our best 
poet even of a corrupt and artificial age did what he could to 
meet the scepticism it produced. In Milton’s day it had been 
the aim of the great poet to ‘‘ justify the ways of God to man,”’ 
by answering doubts of His goodness that touched doctrines of 
the national religion. A bolder spirit of doubt now asked 
whether the daily experience of life was consistent with man’s 
faith in an All-wise and Almighty Ruler. Therefore, even 
adapting Milton’s line, Pope, to the best of his own lower 
power, sought to meet this doubt, and ‘‘ vindicate the ways of 
God to man.” It is easy to misunderstand, away from its con- 
text, the formula twice repeated in the fourth epistle, ‘* What- 
ever is is right;’’ but Pope meant only what Milton meant 
when he wrote : 
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William Worthy; and his Peggy also proves to have been born a lady. 

“But Allan Ramsay's homebred poetry is so siinple and true that it is 
little damaged by contact with his more formal strains, and by his sur- 
face adoptions of the taste of a polite world that helped him to keep 
house in comfort. He wrote occasional verses for rich friends, and 
loved the poets. He sang praises of Pope’s Iliad; wrote a Scottish ode 
to Gay; a pastoral, ‘‘Sandie and Richie,” on the death of Addison; 
another on the death of Prior; lamented, in verse, Newton's death in 
1727. For Allan Ramsay had broad sympathies, looked upon himself 
also as a man of genius, and spoke with a free, musical and hearty 
voice. He died in 1758. 


21. In Roxburghshire there was born, in September, 1700, 
another poct, who was harbinger of a new time. James 
Thomson, eldest son of the minister at Ednam, and educated 
at Jedburgh, became, in 1719, student of Divinity at Edin- 
burgh, where he had David Mallet among his fellow-students ; 
and, in 1720, contributed to ‘‘ The Edinburgh Miscellany ’’ an 
essay ‘‘On a Country Life, by a Student of the University.’’ 
In March, 1725, Thomson, aged twenty-five, embarked at 
Leith for London. He arrived almost without money; what 
was to have been sent to him could not be sent. His letters 
of introduction, wrapped in a handkerchief, were stolen from 
him, and presently he received news of the death of his mother. 
In July he was at East Barnet, teaching the five-year-old son 
of Lord Binning to read, and writing his ‘‘ Winter.’’ He be- 
came introduced to Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay, and his ‘+ Win- 
ter,’’ the first published section of his ‘‘ Seasons,’’ appeared 
in March, 1726. Its author went to be tutor to a young gentle- 
man in an academy in Little Tower Strect ; but ‘* Winter ’’ was 
soon in a second edition, and opened a better career to the 
poet. ‘‘Summer’’ appeared in 1727, and the other seasons 
followed in the beginning of the reign of George II. There is 
more of the artificial and rhetorical in Thomson’s poetry with 
its triple adjectives than we should now associate with a true 
sense of nature. His English is very Latin, but his words are 
apt, and he paints with a minute truth of detail. Until French 
classicism was overthrown, young poets who were growing into 
a new sense of beauty found a quickening influence in Thom- 
son’s ‘* Seasons.’’ Even Burns drew, in his youth, inspiration 
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worked at a poem begun years before, ‘‘ The Castle of Indo- 
lence,’’ in Spenser’s manner. He died in 1748. 


22. John Dyer was born in Wales in 1700, published his “‘ Grongar 
Hill” in the year 1726, when Thomson’s ‘‘ Winter’’ first appeared. 
He had been educated at Westminster School. He abandoned law for 
painting, found himself a poor artist, took orders, got some preferment, 
and wrote, not in the orthodox ten-syllabled couplet, but in octosyllabic 
verse, his ‘‘Grongar Hill,’’ celebrating the charms of that hill near his 
birthplace in a strain of the simplest natural poetry. He became rector 
of Belchford, and afterwards of Kirkby, in Lincolnshire ; then Sir John 
Heathcote gave him the rectory of Coningsby in the same county; and 
there, in 1758, he died of consumption. His ‘‘ Ruins of Rome,’ pub- 
lished in 1740, was a poem suggested by his wanderings and sketches in 
Rome as an artist. ‘‘The Fleece,” in four books, published in 1757, 
was the longest of Dyer’s three poems. Beginning with a sketch of 
sheep upon the English downs, he described, in his four books, (1) 
the shepherd's craft, and the sheep-shearing; (2) passed to the wool, ita 
qualities and treatment, and the trade created by it for the well-being 
of men; (3) spinning and weaving, roads and rivers by which merchan- 
dise is conveyed about our own country; (4) export trade and commerce 
with the whole world. Dyer's ‘Fleece’ is an elevation of the Georgic 
to the praise of commerce, and shows how the contemplative mind of a 
good natural poet can find a soul of things in the wool-pack. 

William Somerville, a gentleman of property at Edston, Warwick- 
shire, who loved literature and field sports, died in 1742, aged fifty, 
having produced his poems of ‘‘ The Chase,’ ‘‘ Field Sports,’’ ‘‘ Hob- 
binol, or the Rural Gaines,”’ etc. 

23, Gilbert West, who was born in 1706, and who died in 1756, 
published in 1749 a translation of Odes of Pindar, and wrote two 
or three poems in the manner of Spenser. John Armstrong (b. 1709, 
d. 1779), a physician, published in 1744 a poem on ‘“ The Art of Pre- 
serving Health,’’ and contributed to Thomson's “ Castle of Indolence’’ 
four stanzas at the close of Canto 1, describing the diseases indo- 
lence has caused. 

24. William Shenstone (b. 1714, d. 1763) was the eldest son of a 
gentleman farmer, who owned an estate worth about three hundred 
‘pounds a year, called the Leasowes, near Hales Owen, in a bit of Shrop- 
shire set in Worcestershire. He was educated as a commoner at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford; and after his father’s death ceased to farm the 
small property as before, but wasted its resources in the work of turning 
it into ornamental ground. He suffered house and land to go to ruin, 
that he might make beautiful gardens, with grottos, temples, and in- 
scriptions, according to the invalid taste of his day. Shenstone left 
Leasowes to be sold after his death for payment of the debts incurred in 
beautifying it. His love of natural beauty was blended, far more than 
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unworthy Sweet William visits Marjorie, and shows her at his grave that 
which makes her give back to him the plight of troth he suffers for 
having broken: 
*¢ And she took up her white, white hands, 
And struck him on the breast, 
Saying, ‘ Have here again thy faith and troth, 
And I wish your soul good rest.’” 


In Mallet’s ballad, Margaret, killed by William’s faithlessness, comes to 
the living William and draws him to her grave, where ‘‘ thrice he called 
on Margaret’s name, And thrice he wept full sore; Then laid his cheek to 
her cold grave, And word spoke never more.’”’ Mallet said that the 
ballad was suggested to him by lines in Fletcher’s ‘‘ Knight of the Burn- 


ing Pestle: ”’ 
“When it was grown to dark midnight, 


And all were fast asleep, 
In came Margarct’s grimly ghost 
And stood at William’s fect.” 


The reviving taste for simple writing is indicated by this piece, as by 
Shenstone’s “‘ Jemmy Dawson.” ‘Vincent Bourne (b. about 1697, d. 
1747), a sub-master of Westminster School, who was the best Latin poet 
of his time, turned ‘‘ William and Margaret’? into Latin, as ‘‘ Thyrsis 
et Chloe.” Vincent Bourne’s Latin poems were collected in 1772. 
William Whitehead (b. 1715, d. 1785), son of a baker at Cambridge, 
was educated at Winchester School and Cambridge, became tutor to the 
son of Lord Jersey, wrote poems and plays, prospered by the good will 
of the Jersey family, and, in 1757, succeeded Cibber as poet-laureate. 
Paul Whitehead (b. 1710, d. 1774) was of another family, born in 
London, and apprenticed to a mercer before he entered the Temple. He 
married a rich wife, and also obtained a place worth eight hundred 
pounds a year. Among his verse was “‘ The Gymnasiad,” a mock heroic 
against the taste for boxing. Richard Glover (b. 1712, d. 1785), son 
and partner of a London merchant trading with Hamburg, published, 
at the age of twenty-five, in 1737, a serious epic poem on ‘ Leonidas.” 
It appealed to patriotic feeling, and was very popular. In 1739 he pro- 
duced another poem, “London; or, the Progress of Commerce;’’ and 
the ballad of “‘ Hosier’s Ghost,” to rouse national feeling against Spain. 
He produced, in 1753, a tragedy, ‘‘ Boadicea,” and afterwards ‘‘ Medea’? 
and “Jason.”? He entered Parliament at the becinning of the reign of 
George III. Christopher Pitt (b. 1699, (. 1748), educated at Win- 
chester School and New College, Oxford, was Rector of Pimpern, in 
Dorsetshire. He wrote some original verse, published in 1725 a “ Trans- 
lation of Vida’s Art of Poetry,’’ and in 1740 a ‘Translation of the 
neid.”” Stephen Duck, who began life as a thresher, had a turn for 
verse, which was developed in his early manhood by the reading of 
Milton, who inspired him with a deep enthusiasm. His chief pieces, 
drawn from his work and his religion, were ‘The Thresher’s Labour,” 
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Winchester to Oxford in 1740; published, in 1742, his ‘‘ Per- 
sian Eclogues,’’ afterwards republished under the title of ‘‘ Ori- 
ental Eclogues ;’’ and, having taken his degree of B.A., came 
to London with genius and ambition, but an irresolute mind, 
not wholly sound. He suffered much from poverty. In 1747 
he published his ‘‘ Odes,’’ polished with nice care, and classical 
in the best sense, rising above the affectations of the time, 
and expressing subtleties of thought and feeling with simple 
precision. ‘‘ The Ode to Evening ’’ is unrhymed, in a measure 
like that of Horace’s ‘‘Ode to Pyrrha.’’ The Ode on ‘‘ The 
Passions,’’ for music, rose in energy of thought and skill of 
expression to the level even of Dryden’s ‘* Alexander’s Feast.’’ 
But the volume was not well received. When Thomson died, 
in 1748, William Collins wrote an ode suggested by the event. 
In 1749 Collins was released from want by the death of his 
mother’s brother, Colonel Martyn, who had often helped him, 
and now left him about two thousand pounds. But, in another 
year, his reason began to fail. He had been in a lunatic- 
asylum at Chelsea before he was removed to Chichester in 
1754. There his sister took charge of him, and he died, at 
the age of thirty-eight, in June, 1759. When the great cloud 
was coming over him, he carried but one book about with him 
—a child’s school Bible. ‘‘I have but one book,’”’ he said, 
‘*but that is the best;’’ and when he suffered most, in his 
latter days at Chichester, a neighboring vicar said, ‘‘ Walking 
in my vicaral garden one Sunday evening, during Collins’s 
last illness, I heard a female (the servant, I suppose) reading 
the Bible in his chamber. Mr. Collins had been accustomed to 
rave much, and make great moanings ; but while she was read- 
ing, or rather attempting to read, he was not only silent, 
but attentive likewise, correcting her mistakes, which, indeed, 
were very frequent, through the whole of the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Genesis.’’ 

28. Richard Savage, born in 1698, was a natural son of 
the Countess of Macclesfield. When he accidentally discovered 
who was his mother she repelled him. Te wrote plays, and 
was befriended by Steele, lived an ill-regulated life, killed a 
man in a tavern brawl, was found guilty, and had his mother 


CHAPTER XIII. 


FIRST HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION. 


1, Thomas Burnet. —2. William Whiston. —8. Richard Bentley.— 4. George Berke- 
ley.—&. David Hartley.—6. Bernard de Mandeville.—7. Henry St. John. — 
8. Isaac Watts. —9. Joseph Butler.— 10. John Wesley; Charles Wesley. — 11. 
William Warburton. — 12. Francis Atterbury; Samuel Clarke; Benjamin 
Hoadly. 

1. Thomas Burnet was born about 1635, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became, in 1685, Master of the Charterhouse. Four years 
before, he had published his ‘‘ Telluris Theoria Sacra,”’ in which he dis- 
cussed the natural history of our planet, in its origin, its changes, and 
its consummation, and the four books contain—(1) The Theory of the 
Deluge by Dissolution of the Outer Crust of the Earth, its Subsidence 
in the Great Abyss, and the Forming of the Earth as it now Exists; 
(2) Of the First Created Earth and Paradise; (3) Of the Conflagration of 
the World; and (4) Of the New Heavens and the New Earth, and the 
Consummation of all Things. This new attempt made by a doctor of 
divinity to blend large scientific generalization with study of Scripture, 
more imaginative than scientific, stirred many fancies, and was much 
read and discussed. But, under William III., Thomas Burnet’s specu- 
lations in his ‘ Archxologise Philosophice Libri Duo”? drew on him 
strong theological censure; and he was called an infidel by many because 
lhe read the Fall of Adam as an allegory. This not only destroyed his 
chance of high promotion in the church, but caused him to be removed 
from the office of Clerk of the Closet to the king, and he died at a good 
old age, in 1715, still Master of the Charterhouse. 

2. William Whiston, who was born in 1667, was chaplain to a 
bishop when, in 1696, he published ‘‘A New Theory of the Earth, from 
its Original to the Consummation of all Things.’”’ This fed the new 
appetite for cosmical theories with fresh speculation. In Burnet’s 
system, fire, in Whiston’s, water, played chief part as the great agent of 
change. In 1698 Whiston became Vicar of Lowestoft, and in 1700 he 
lectured at Cambridge, as deputy to Newton, whom he succeeded in the 
Lucasian professorship. In Queen Anne’s reign his search for a primi- 
tive Christianity affected his theology, and brought on him loss of his 
means of life in the church and university. He taught science; lived, 
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for a leader; and the prevailing influence of French fashion, 
which had been low at its best, was degraded since the death 
of Louis XIV., in 1715. The court of France was sinking into 
infamy. Polite society in France was the more tainted, and 
the nation suffered many tyrannies. Mandeville, born at Dort, 
in Holland, about 1670, graduated as a physician, and practised 
in England. After a coarse, outspoken book, in 1709, he pub- 
lished, in 1711, ‘* A Treatise on the Hypochondriac and Hysteric 
Diseases,’’ in three dialogues, with amusing strictures upon 
medical follies; and in 1714 appeared a short poem of five 
hundred lines, called ‘¢ The Grumbling Hive ; or, Knaves Turned 
Honest.’? There was a volume, in 1720, of ‘‘ Free Thoughts 
on Religion, the Church, and National Happiness,’’ and ‘* The 
Grumbling Hive’’ re-appeared, in 1723, with a full prose com- 
mentary, as ‘* The Fable of the Bees.’’ This book outraged 
conventional opinion, by working out an argument that civiliza- 
tion is based on the vices of society. The bees lived in their 
hives as men, ‘‘ Millions endeavoring to supply Each other’s 
lust and vanity ;’’ lawyers, physicians, priests, thriving upon 
the feuds, follies, and vices of mankind. Luxury employed 
its million, pride its million, envy stirred men to work. Fickle- 
ness of idle fashion was the wheel that kept trade moving. 
But the hive grumbled at the vice within it, and the knaves 
turned honest. In half an hour meat fell a penny a pound; 
masks fell from all faces. The bar was silent, because there 
were no niore frauds; judges, jailers, and Jack Ketch retired, 
with all their pomp. The number of the doctors was reduced 
to those who knew that they had earned their skill. Clergy 
who knew themselves to be unfit for their duty resigned their 
cures. All lived within their incomes, and paid ready money. 
Glory by war and foreign conquest was laughed at by these 
honest bees, who ‘fight but for their country’s sake, When 
right or liberty’s at stake.’’ Then followed fall of prices, 
extinction of trades founded upon luxury, and of the com- 
merce that supplied it. These glories of civilization are gone, 
still Peace and Plenty reign, and every thing is cheap, though 
plain. At last the dwellers in the honest hive appeared so 
much reduced as to become a mark for foreign insult, and they 
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French wife managed his return to England in 1723, through 
the Duchess of Kendal, with a bribe of eleven thousand pounds. 
In 1725 he obtained a grant of restored property, but not the 
reversal of attainder, which would restore him to the House of 
Lords and political life. He bought an estate at Dawley, near 
Uxbridge, within easy ride of Twickenham. There he affected 
philosophical contempt of ambition, and played at farming. 
He was much visited by Pope; and by Swift also when, in 
1726, Swift came to England. But Bolingbroke had ambition, 
and took his place as the most vigorous writer against Sir 
Robert Walpole, by his letters in ‘‘The Craftsman,’’ after 
1726; and a series of letters, called ‘* The Occasional Writer,’’ 
begun in January, 1727. Some of these were afterwards re- 
published as ‘‘ A Dissertation on Parties,’’ in nineteen letters ; 
and as ‘‘ Remarks on the History of England,’’ signed 
‘¢ Humphrey Oldcastle,’’ and ironically dedicated to Walpole. 
Bolingbroke’s writing gave ‘‘ The Craftsman’’ a sale far ex- 
ceeding even that of ‘‘ The Spectator.’’ After this, in 1735, 
he retired again to France, until] the death of his father called 
him home in 1742. He himself died in 1751. The religion 
expressed in Bolingbroke’s essays on Human Knowledge, and 
in ‘‘ The Philosophical Writings,’’ published by David Mallet, 
in 1753-54, was contained in his parting words to Lord Ches- 
terfield, after he had given orders that none of the clergy 
should visit him in his last moments: ‘‘ God, who placed me 
here, will do what he pleases with me hereafter; and he knows 
best what todo. May he bless you.”’ 

8 Isaac Watts, born at Southampton in 1674, son of a 
Nonconformist schoolmaster, became first a tutor, then pastor 
of a congregation in Mark-Lane; and after the failure of his 
health in 1712, retained his pastoral charge, preaching when he 
could, and lived as guest with his friends, Sir Thomas and Lady 
Abney, at Theobalds, until 1748, the year of his death. In 
1728 he had been made D.D. by the universities of Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen. He published ‘‘TIore Lyrice’’ in 1706, 
‘© Hymns’’ in 1707, ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns”’ in 1719, ‘ Divine 
and Moral Songs for Children’’ in 1720; and, among various 
other works, a volume of ‘‘ Logic,’’ in 1725. There was a 
supplement on ‘‘ Improvement of the Mind,’’ in 1741. 
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served five years. In 1723 he took deacon’s orders, and in 
1724 published ‘‘ Miscellaneous Translations, in Prose and 
Verse, from Roman Poets, Orators, and Historians,’’ with a 
Latin dedication to Sir Robert Sutton, who gave him a small 
Nottinghamshire vicarage in 1727. He then came to London 
with a few introductions, one to Theobald, whom he helped a 
little in his Shakespeare. In 1727 he dedicated to Sir Robert 
Sutton, whose wife was the Countess of Sunderland, ‘‘ A 
Critical and Philosophical Inquiry into the Causes of Prodigies 
and Miracles, as related by Historians, with an Essay towards 
Restoring a Method and Purity in History.’’ Sir Robert caused 
Warburton to be put on George IT.’s list of Masters of Arts, 
created when he visited Cambridge in 1728; and procured for 
him the better living of Brand-Broughton, in Lincolnshire, 
where Warburton lived many years with his mother and sisters. 
In 1736 he produced a book on the ‘* Alliance between Church 
and State,’ which went through four editions in his lifetime ; 
and in 1738, the first volume of ‘‘ The Divine Legation of Mo- 
ses Demonstrated.’’ This led to controversy, and was followed 
by a ‘‘ Vindication.’’ In the same year, 1738, Warburton was 
made Chaplain to the Prince of Wales. When M. de Crousaz, 
Professor of Philosophy and Mathematics in the university of 
Lausanne, attacked ‘‘ The Essay on Man,’’ Warburton defended 
Pope in several letters. This established the friendship between 
Pope and Warburton. In 1741 Pope introduced his friend to 
Ralph Allen, at Prior Park, near Bath. Warburton afterwards 
added a commentary to Pope’s ‘* Essay on Man’’ and ‘‘ Essay 
on Criticism,’’ and was left, in 1744, Pope’s literary executor. 
In 1746 he marricd Ralph Allen’s niece and heiress, Miss 
Gertrude Tucker, and thenceforth lived chiefly at Prior Park, 
which became his own when Allen died, in 1764. In 1747 
Warburton followed Hanmer in the scrics of editions of Shake- 
speare. Pope’s edition, in 1725, and Theobald’s, in 1733, had 
been followed, in 1744, by the edition of Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
thirty years member, and at last Speaker of the [louse of Com- 
mons. Now came that of Warburton, in 1747, with much 
rash and dogmatic change, but not a few happy suggestions. 
These were the editions preceding that of Samucl Johnson, 
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in 1765, all from Pope’s downward resting their claim to credit 
on conjectural dealing with the text, but all helping to fix 
attention on the greatest of all poets. Warburton became 
King’s Chaplain in 1754; got, in 1755, the Lambeth degree of 
D.D. from Archbishop Herring; in 1757 became Dean of 
Bristol, and in 1760 Bishop of Gloucester. He died in 1779, 
aged eighty-one. 


12. Francis Atterbury (b. 1662, d. 1782), educated at Oxford, became 
distinguished as pulpit-orator, wit, prelate, and politician. He published 
a Latin version of Dryden’s “‘ Absalom and Achitophel,” and many con- 
troversial pamphlets relating to letters, ecclesiastical matters, and civil 
government. In 1740 his “Sermons and Discourses’? were issued in 
four volumes; and in 1789-98, his ‘‘ Miscellaneous Works,’’ in five 
volumes. Samuel Clarke (b. 1675, d. 1729), distinguished himself as a 
mathematician at Cambridge, and became proficient in ancient languages 
and divinity. He received holy orders in 1698. Among his publications 
are “A Paraphrase on the Four Evangelists;’’ “Three Practical Essays 
on Baptism, Confirmation, and Repentance;”’ “‘ The Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity; ”? ‘‘ Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God;’? 
“‘Sermons;’’ and numerous writings on mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy. Benjamin Hoadly (b. 1676, d. 1701), became Bishop of Ban- 
gor in 1715, afterwards of Hereford, of Salisbury, and of Winchester; 
and published a work on miracles; ‘‘ The Reasonableness of Conformity 
to the Church of England;” ‘‘A Brief Defence of Episcopal Ordina- 
tion;”? “*A Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Lord’s Supper ;’” 
and many sermons. 


CHAPTER XIV. . 


FIRST HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
HISTORIANS, PAMPHLETEERS, AND 
NOVELISTS. 


1. John Oldmixon. — 2. George Lyttelton.—3. Daniel Defoe.—4. Samuel Rich- 
ardson. —5. Henry Fielding. 


1 John Oldmixon, born in 1673, of a Somersetshire family, pub- 
lished in 1698 a translation of Tasso’s ‘‘ Amyntas,”’ and in 1700 “‘ The 
Grove; or, Love’s Paradise,’ an opera. Afterward, he took especial 
interest in history. He produced, early in the reign of George L, 
‘‘ Memoirs of North Britain,” and ‘“‘ Memoirs of Ireland from the Res- 
toration,’”’ and he began, towards the end of the reign, ‘‘ A Critical His- 
tory of England.” . 

2. George Lyttelton, born in 1709, at Hagley, Worcestershire, friend 
to Fielding and to some of the best poets of his time, was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, and became secretary to Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
when he was in opposition to George II. He became a Lord of the 
Treasury after Sir Robert Walpole’s resignation, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and afterwards took a peerage. He printed verses, also 
“ Letters from a Persian in England to his Friend at Ispahan,’’ in 1735; 
** Dialogues of the Dead;” and in 1767, ‘‘The History of the Life of 
King Henry the Second and of the Age in which he Lived,’’ a book 
upon which he had been at work for thirty years. He died in 1773. 


3. Daniel Defoe, born in 1661, was the son of James 
Foe, a well-to-do butcher, in the parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate. His father, a Dissenter, sent him to the school kept at 
Newington Green by Charles Morton, a good scholar, who in- 
cluded English among school studies, and afterwards, when 
driven to America by persecution, became Vice-President of 
Harvard College. After a full training with Mr. Morton, 
Daniel Foe began the world in Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, as 
an agent between manufacturers and retailers in the hosiery 
trade. After the accession of James II. he was one of those 


citizens of London who, when they heard Monmouth had landed, 
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despotism in the State. In these he finds as dangerous a thing 


“A ruling priesthood, as a priest-rid king; 
And of all plagues with which mankind are curst, 
Ecclesiastic tyranny’s the worst.’”’ 


While of the kings false to their trust he says: 


‘When kings the sword of justice first lay down, 
They are no kings, though they possess the crown. 
Titles are shadows, crowns are empty things; 

The good of subjects is the end of kings.’’ 


Then came to the throne Queen Anne, and hard words hailed 
on the Dissenters. A substantial blow was aimed in a bill that 
was to disqualify them from all civil employments. It passed 
the Commons, but failed with the Lords. Sacheverell, preach- 
ing at Oxford, had denounced him as no true son of the Church 
who did not raise against Dissent ‘‘ the bloody flag and banner 
of defiance.’’ But, in 1702, Defoe spoke boldly on behalf of 
liberty of conscience, in his pamphlet called ‘* The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters.’? He wrote, as in all his contro- 
versial pieces, to maintain a principle, and not a party. 


He began his satire with a quotation from Roger L’Estrange’s Fables. 
A cock at roost in a stable, having dropped from his perch, and finding 
himself in much danger among restless heels, had a fair proposal to make 
to the horses—that we shall all of us keep our legs quiet. This fable 
Defoe applied to the Dissenters, who were then asking for equal treat- 
ment, although they had been intolerant enough themselves not long 
since, when they had the upper hand. Professing, in his assumed char- 
acter of a bigoted High Churchman of the day, to show the vice of Dis- 
sent before teaching its cure, he dealt, in the first place, a fair blow to 
his own side for past intolerance. The Dissenters ought not, perhaps, 
to have been blind to the irony of the second half of the pamphlet; but 
in the first half the irony is not all against ecclesiastical intolerance. 
Defoe was against all intolerance, and to the bigotry of his own party 
Defoe gave the first hit. The succeeding satire, since it could not easily 
surpass the actual extravagance of party spirit, had in it nothing but the 
delicate, sustained sharpness of ironical suggestion to reveal the author’s 
purpose to the multitude. Several reasons, he said, are urged on behalf 
of the Dissenters, ‘‘why we should continue and tolerate them among 
us:”? as, ‘‘They are very numerous, they say; they are a great part of 
the nation, and we cannot suppress them. To this may be answered, 
They are not so numerous as the Protestants in France, and yet the 
French king effectually cleared the nation of them at once, and we don’t 
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not released till July or August, 1704. It was in Newgate, 
therefore, that he began his career as the first critical and 
independent journalist, by producing his ‘* Review.’’ This was 
begun on the 19th of February, 1704, came out on Saturdays 
and Tuesdays until the end of February, 1705, and then three 
times a week till June 11, 17138. 

While still writing his ‘* Review,’’ and, among other works, 
publishing, in 1706, a long poem in folio, ‘‘ Jure Divino,’ in 
favor of limited monarchy, and against the doctrine of divine 
right in kings, Defoe was actively employed in Scotland as a 
promoter of the Union of the legislatures of Scotland and Eng- 
land, which became law on the Ist of May, 1707. In 1709 
Defoe published a ‘‘ History of the Union between England and 
Scotland.”’ 

He was under persecution for his independence of thought, 
both near the close of Queen Anne’s reign, and after the acces- 
sion of George I. For a time, he had withdrawn to Halifax, 
where he lived in Back Lane, at the sign of the ‘*‘ Rose and 
Crown.’’ Against the claims of the Pretender he wrote “A 
Seasonable Warning and Caution,’’ which he distributed gra- 
tuitously among the ignorant country-people in different parts 
of England; and he wrote two other pamphlets, with titles 
designed to catch Jacobite readers: ‘‘ And what if the Pre- 
tender Should Come?’’ and'‘* Reasons Against the Succession 
of the House of Hanover.’’ For writing these, Defoe was 
arrested and prosecuted in 1713. His enemies declared him 
Jacobite. They might as well, he said, have made him 
Mashometan. He had, in fact, written these pamphlets in the 
interest of Harley; and to Harley he was indebted for the 
queen’s pardon. The persecution was continued under the new 
reign; for Defoe, with sturdy independence, had opposed false 
cries of every party in the state, and had never flinched from 
upholding what he thought sound policy because it came from 
his political opponents. Thus he had incurred a sort of infamy 
by asserting the soundness of what we should now all hold to 
be sound in the treaty of commerce which the Tories had asso- 
ciated with their treaty of peace with France, while he opposed 
the terms of peace; for at the last elections in Queen Anne’s 
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whatever to the existing novel of the French school, or to any 
other kind of novel. It was an imitation of those simple, and 
graphic records of adventure by sea, which, since the days of 
Elizabeth, had quickened the delight of England in her sailors. 
If we would bring to mind how much imagination went to 
Defoe’s exact suggestion of the real in this thoroughly English 
story-book, let us think how a man of weak imagination would 
have solved the problem: given one man and an island, to 
make a story. In Defoe’s story, all is life and action. There 
is no rhetorical lament, or waste of energy upon fine writing ; 
attention, from first to last, is bound to the one man, only the 
more after the man Friday has been added to the scene, and 
the reader is made to feel that healthy life consists in trusting 
God, and using steadily with head and hand whatever faculties 
he gave us. Some part of the charm of the book springs from 
a reality below the feigned one, Defoe’s sense of the fellowship 
of his own life with that of the solitary worker. The sugges- 
tion of the story was found in Captain Woodes Rogers’s account 
of his ‘‘ Cruising Voyage Round the World,’’ published in 1712, 
which told how, in February, 1709, he took from the island of 
Juan Fernandez a seaman, named Alexander Selkirk, who, 
when out on a piratical voyage, had been left ashore on that 
uninhabited island, after a quarrel with his captain, in Septem- 
ber, 1704. Selkirk had been furnished only with a few books, 
nautical instruments, a knife, a boiler, an axe, and a gun, with 
powder and ball. Capt. Rogers had brought him to England 
in 1711. 

Robinson Crusoe was followed by Defoe’s other novels, which 
still imitated forms of literature distinct from fiction, and some- 
times included pictures of the coarse life of the time. ‘* The 
Life, Adventures, and Piracies of the famous Captain Single- 
ton,’”’ and ‘* The Ilistory of the Life and Adventures of Mr. 
Duncan Campbell,’ appeared in 1720; ‘Moll Flanders ;’’ 
‘The History and remarkable Life of the truly Honorable 
Colonel Jacque,’’ included commonly in genuine accounts of 
highwaymen, and *“‘ A Journal of the Plague Year,’’ which Dr. 
Mead quoted as the narrative of an eye-witness, all in 1722; 
*¢The Memoirs of a Cavalier’ probably in 1723; ‘‘ Roxana’”’ 
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struct handsome girls who were obliged to go out to service 
how to avoid the snares that might be laid against their virtue, 
a story occurred to him that he had heard from a friend many 
years before. He thought that this, if told by letters, ‘in 
an easy and natural manner, suitably to the simplicity of it, 
might possibly introduce a new species of writing that might 
possibly turn young people into a course of reading different 
from the pomp and parade of romance-writing ; and dismiss- 
ing the improbable and marvellous, with which novels gen- 
erally abound, might tend to promote the cause of religion 
and virtue.’? The book, as first complete in two volumes, was 
written in two months, from Nov. 10, 1739, to Jan. 10, 1740, 
published at once, received with great applause, and immedi- 
ately translated into French and Dutch. Richardson, as well 
as he could, brought simple nature into the novel, from which 
it had been altogether banished, and led strong re-action 
against the faith in princes and princesses as the only true 
heroes and heroines. I will take, he said to himself, a poor 
servant-girl, make her the namesake of one of the choicest of 
romance princesses, —the Pamela of Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,’’? — 
set my Pamela corresponding artlessly with her low-born fa- 
ther and mother, Goodman Andrews and his wife, and make 
you feel that human sympathies are broader than conventional 
distinctions. It was another step from the conventional 
towards that clear light of nature which for most writers was 
still lost in the cloud of French classicism. But as Allan Ram- 
say must needs give a titled father to his Gentle Shepherd, and 
as Thomson’s young Lavinia could not make Palemon happy 
without turning out to be the daughter of his noble friend 
Acasto, 
; “whose open stores, 
Though vast, were little to his ampler heart; ” 


so in Pamela the conventional homage to rank was still con- 
spicuous. Pamela, left by the death of her mistress subject to 
a young master who was a worthless libertine, resisted infamous 
practices upon her, in the hope that she might thus become his 
wife; and the full title of Richardson’s book, ‘‘ Pamela; or, 
Virtue Rewarded,’’ means that in the end she did, with pious 
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real for him; and he became the great example, in our litera- 
ture, of the might that comes of giving all one’s powers — even 
if they be not great powers — to whatever one has to do. By 
thoroughly believing in his work, and giving all his mind to it, 
- Samuel Richardson, as novelist, secured the full attention of 
his readers, and sometimes even by importunity of tediousness, 
by the drop after drop that in time hollows the stone, compelled 
his readers to see as he saw, feel as he felt, and not seldom to 
weep where he wept— and he wept much himself —over the 
sorrows of Clarissa. 

Richardson published his third and last novel, ‘‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison,’’ in 1753. He had accused his lady correspondents 
of liking Lovelace too well. They replied that he had given 
them nobody else to like. Thereupon he resolved to give them 
his ideal of a good man in Sir Charles Grandison, well born, 
rich, accomplished, travelled, and always right, in Richardson’s 
view, though he has two heroines in love with him, and is in 
love with each, — the one who did not marry him went mad, — 
and though he fought duels. Richardson could not rise like 
Steele above convention ; but as he knew duelling to be wrong, 
and reasoned against it in his novel, he compromised by making 
Sir Charles so skilful a swordsman that he could disarm without 
murdering an antagonist. Richardson’s three novels painted 
life respectively in the lower, middle, and higher classes of so- 
ciety. Richardson, meanwhile, throve in business. His print- 
ing-offices and warehouses at Salisbury Court covered the site 
of eight houses which he had pulled down. In 1755 he removed 
from his country house at North End, Hammersmith, to a house 
at Parson’s Green. In 1760 he bought half the patent of Law 
Printer to the King; and in July, 1761, he died, at the age 
of seventy-two. 

5S. The publication of Richardson’s first novel, ‘‘ Pamela,’’ 
struck new life into literature, not only by its bold and direct 
challenge to the romance-writing hitherto in fashion, by what 
was new and right in its plan, but also by what was wrong in its 
plan; for the flaw in its morality — obscured by the prevalence 
of the low social tone it represented — was obvious to Henry 
Fielding, and in ridicule of this he began to write his ‘‘ Joseph 
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ing and his wife then came to lodgings in London with a single 
maid-servant, and Fielding worked for bread. He formed, in 
1736, a ‘‘Great Mogul’s Company of Comedians,’’ and pro- 
duced with great success ‘‘ Pasquin: a Dramatic Satire on the 
Times,”’ its plan a mock rehearsal of two plays. In 1737 he 
continued his free dramatic criticism upon life and politics with 
a piece called ‘‘ The Historical Register for 1736,’’ Sir Robert 
Walpole figuring in the piece as ‘‘Quidam.’’ The result of 
this was the passing, in June, 1737, of the Act which forbade 
any play to be represented before it had obtained the license 
of the Lord Chamberlain. The Licensing Act broke up the 
Great Mogul’s Company, and in November Fielding entered 
himself as a student of the Middle Temple. To a paper of 
periodical essays, called the ‘‘Champion,’’ Fielding became 
an active contributor from November, 1739, to June, 1740, 
creating representatives of the chief subjects of discussion in 
the Vinegar family. In June, 1740, he was called to the bar, 
and began practice on the Western Circuit. In June, 1741, his 
father died, but there was nothing to inherit. In February, 
1742, Fielding published the novel suggested by Richardson’s 
‘¢ Pamela,”’ ‘“‘ The History of the Adventures of Joseph An- 
drews, and of his friend Mr. Abraham Adams.’’ In Mr. 
Abraham Adams, Fielding drew, with exquisite humor and a 
healthy sense of what is pure and true, a scholar and a 
Christian, who had external oddities, as absence of mind, 
which might bring him into ridiculous situations, but whom 
nothing could lower in our respect, simply by reason of his 
essential purity and truth. Parson Adams was a clergyman 
dignified with the best graces of his office, and in Parson 
Trulliber his opposite was shown. Through Parson Adams, 
Fielding, in his first novel, spoke out of the depths of his 
own heart not seldom, and it is pleasant to find him, in a first 
novel, noticing the character of Richard Steele’s work, when 
he makes Parson Adams, in talking of the theatre, say: ‘I 
never heard of any plays fit for a Christian to read but ‘ Cato’ 
and ‘The Conscious Lovers;’ and, I must own, in the latter 
there are some things almost solemn enough for a sermon.’’ 
Fielding, who was not all himself as an cighteenth century 
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considerable portion of which remained with my clerk; and, 
indeed ’’ — observe the kindliness of what follows — “if the 
whole had done so, as it ought, he would be but ill paid for 
sitting sixteen in the twenty-four in the most unwholesome as 
well as nauseous air in the universe, and which hath in his 
case corrupted a good constitution without contaminating his 
morals.’’ 

In 1749 Fielding published his ‘*Tom Jones.’’ No critic 
has over-praised the skilful construction of the story of ‘‘ Tom 
Jones ;’’ but the durability of the work depends on something 
even of more moment than its construction—upon the im- 
perishable character of its material, and on the security with 
which its foundations are laid, deep in the true hearts of Eng- 
lishmen. Fielding’s first novel was provoked by an affectation, 
and it was prefaced with a distinct explanation of his own 
‘‘idea of romance.’’ In the first pages of his first novel he 
taught that ‘‘the only source of the true ridiculous is affecta- 
tion.’’ His jest was against insincerity in all its lighter forms ; 
his power was against untruth. In all his novels, and in ‘‘ Tom 
Jones ’’ most conspicuously, a generous and penctrating mind, 
familiar with the ways of men, dealt mercifully with all honest 
infirmities, sympathized with human goodness, and reserved its 
laughter, or its scorn, only for what was insincere. In ‘* Tom 
Jones’’ a work was planned upon the ample scale to which 
readers had become accustomed. : There was room for a wide 
view of life. The scene was divided fairly between country and 
town. The story was built out of the eternal truths of human 
nature, and was exquisitely polished on its surface with a deli- 
cate and genial humor that suggested rather than preached 
censure on the follies of society in England, not unmixed with 
the directest Christian condemnation against crime. The very 
soul of the man enters into the construction of ‘* Tom Jones.”’ 
The picture of a good man, colored by Fielding with some of 
the warmth of living friendship for Ralph Allen of Bath, is 
presented at once in Squire Allworthy; and there is a deep 
seriousness in the manner of presenting him, on a May morn- 
ing, walking upon the terrace before his mansion, with a wide 
prospect around him, planning a generous action, when “in 
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to be as incapable as I am myself of making such’ a distine- 
tion.”’ 

The episodes of the book are as true limbs of it. It is not 
merely variety that they supply: it is completeness. It is true 
that the Man of the Hill’s story is not a part of the direct 
mechanism of the plot; but it is equally true that it is a vital 
part of the whole epic history. Only by episode could there 
have been interpolated between Jones’s generous and Biifil’s 
ungenerous principle of intercourse with other men the picture 
of one who has wholly withdrawn himself from human inter- 
course, and dares to solve the question of life’s duties by look- 
ing from afar with scorn upon his fellows. 

It is a minor excellence that this part of the work has been 
contrived also to supply to the large study of English life those 
chapters, excluded from the main action of the tale by the 
peculiar education and the characters of Jones and Blifil, which 
paint the follies of youth at the university and the life of the 
gambler. Partridge once breaks upon the narrative of the Man 
of the Hill with a characteristic story of his own, in which 
Fielding commands wise reflection on the undefended state of 
criminals tried for their lives. 

In June, 1749, Henry Fielding, who had been elected by the 
Middlesex magistrates their Chairman of the Sessions, delivered 
a ‘* Charge to the Grand Jury’’ touching seriously upon many 
faults in the condition of society; and in January, 1751, he 
published ‘* An Inquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of 
Robbers, etc. ; with some Proposals for Remedying the Grow- 
ing Evil,’’ in which he urged the checking of intemperance, and 
denounced the new vice of gin-drinking. This led to an Act 
of Parliament that placed restrictions on the sale of spirits. It 
was also in the year 1751 that Fielding, aged forty-four, pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Amelia.’’ For ‘* Tom Jones’’ the publisher had 
paid a hundred pounds beyond the stipulated price of six hun- 
dred pounds. For ‘‘ Amelia’’ he paid a thousand pounds. 
Thus, by the middle of the eighteenth century, Richardson and 
Fielding (with Smollett for new ally), had destroyed the faith 
in royal Arcadians, had carried a large body of the people on 
from reading of short papers to the reading of substantial 
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works of fiction that dealt with.the life they knew and cared 
for, and had made the novel of real life a great recognized 
power. French classicism was decaying, and there was no in- 
fluence above that of the main body of the people influencing 
the form of our best literature. Fielding’s ‘* Amelia,’’ dedi- 
cated to his kind friend Ralph Allen, of Bath, has for its theme 
the beauty of true womanhood. He constantly identified his 
first wife with Amelia, while condemning often his own failings 
in the character of her husband, Mr. Booth. Fielding dealt 
also in his novel with those evils of society against which he 
had been contending, and brought pathos and sharp satire in 
his jail scenes against what were in his day the iniquities of 
criminal law. 

On the 4th of January, 1752, Fielding began ‘*‘ The Covent 
Garden Journal ; by Sir Alexander Drawcansir, Knight, Censor 
of Great Britain,’’ which lasted until the end of the year. His 
health was still failing, but he staid in London to complete 
the breaking up of an organized gang of street ruffians; took, 
morning and evening, half a pint of the tar-water recommended 
by Bishop Berkeley’s ‘+ Siris;’’ and, when hope of life was 
gone, left England with his wife and eldest daughter for Lisbon. 
‘©The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon’’ was Fielding’s last 
work. He arrived in the middle of August, and died, aged 
forty-seven, on the 8th of the following October, 1754. 


CHAPTER XV. 


SECOND HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
HISTORIANS, BIOGRAPHERS, ESSAYISTS, 
NOVELISTS, AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


1. Tobias Smollett.— 2. Laurence Sterne.—8. Joseph Warton; Thomas Warton. — 
4. Richard Hurd.—5. Horace Walpole; Lady Mary Montague.—6. Samuel 
Johnson. —7. David Hume.—8. William Robertson; Edward Gibbon. —9. 
Thomas Reid.—10. Adam Smith; Sir William Blackstone.— 11. Edmund 
Burke.—12. William Paley.—18. Joseph Priestley; Thomas Palne; Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin. — 14. Sir Joshua Reynolds; Gilbert White; Edmund 
Malone; Anna Seward; Hannsh More; Henry Mackenzie; Frances Burney; 
Sophia and Harriet Lee; William Beckford; Clara Reeve; Ann Badcliffe. 


L Tobias Smollett, born in 1721, in the parish of Car- 
dross, was left dependent on his grandfather, Sir James Smol- 
lett, of Bonhill, was sent to school at Dumbarton, where he 
wrote satirical verse, and a poem on Wallace, went from Dum- 
barton to Glasgow, where he studied medicine and was appren- 
ticed to a surgeon, the Potion of his first novel. He came to 
London with a tragedy, ‘‘ The Regicide,’’ written before he 
was eighteen. It was rejected by managers, but several years 
afterwards was published with a preface. In 1741, when 
‘¢ Pamela ’’ was a new book, Smollett, aged twenty, was sur- 
geon’s mate on board a ship of the line, and sailed in the 
expedition to Carthagena. This experience of life was also 
used as material for his first novel. He quitted the service 
when in the West Indies, lived some time in Jamaica, and 
met the lady whom he afterwards married. He was back in 
London in 1746, and then published anonymously ‘‘ The Tears 
of Scotland,’’ expressing from his heart, though no Jacobite, 
his just indignation at the cruelties that disgraced the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion of 1745; also ‘* Advice,’’ a satire 
which gave offence. He wrote ‘‘ Alceste,’’ an opera, for Covent 
Garden, quarrelled with the manager, published in 1747 ‘+ Re- 
proof,’’ a sequel to ‘‘ Advice,’’ married, and produced in 1748, 
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tory of England ’’ to 1765, published in 1769, in two volumes. 
After the loss of his only child, Smollett had travelled for 
health, and in 1766 he published his ‘‘ Travels through France 
and Italy.’’ In 1769 appeared his ‘*‘ Adventures of an Atom,’’ 
dealing, under Japanese names, with English politics, from 
1754 to 1768. In 1770 he went to Italy with broken health, 
and while there published, only a few months before his death, 
his last, and perhaps his best novel, ‘‘ The Expedition of Hum- 
phrey Clinker.’’ Smollett died, at the age of fifty, near Leg- 
horn, in October, 1771. 

2. Laurence Sterne (b. 1713, d. 1768), grandson of 
Richard Sterne, Archbishop of York, and son of Lieutenant 
Sterne in a marching regiment, was born at Clonmel barracks. 
After education at Halifax in Yorkshire, and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, he obtained, in 1738, the vicarage of Sutton, near 
York, and in 1741 a prebend in York Minster, with a house 
in Stonegate. In that year Sterne married. The first two 
volumes of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ’’ were published at York, in 
December, 1759, witty and whimsical, suiting the spirit of the 
time in their defiance of convention, and sometimes of decency. 
Their success brought Sterne to London, and he thenceforth 
weakly sacrificed himself to the shallow flatteries of London 
society. The second edition of this part of ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy ’’ was followed at once by two volumes of the ‘* Ser- 
mons of Mr. Yorick.’’ Oliver Goldsmith, in his ‘‘ Citizen of 
the World,’’ condemned Sterne’s affectations of freedom in 
dashes and breaks, with the worst license of indelicacy, and 
was so far displeased by the superficial tricks of the book 
that he was unjust to the true genius of the writer, and missed 
the charm of his Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim. In 1761 
appeared the third and fourth volumes of ‘* Tristram Shandy ; ’’ 
in 1762, the fifth and sixth; in 1765, the seventh and eighth ; 
in 1767, the ninth and last. In 1768, after a visit to France 
and Italy, appeared Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,’’ of which 
the style reminds us that 1761 and 1762 were the dates of the 
chief sentimental writings of Rousseau. In the same year 
Sterne died, on the 13th of September, at lodgings in Bond 
Street, with no friend near; the only sign of human affection 
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from his MSS, (1762-71); ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto,” a romance, pub- 
lished in 1765; and ‘‘ Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King 
Richard the Third’’ (1768). Publications of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Let- 
ters’’ began to appear in 1818, and were finally arranged in nine volumes 
in 1857. The small talk of their time is also illustrated by the letters 
of Lady Mary Montague, born in 1690, eldest daughter of Evelyn 
Pierrepont, Duke of Kingston. She married, in 1712, Addison's friend, 
Edward Wortley Montague, went with him, in 1716, to Constantinople, 
and after their return lived near Pope, at Twickenham. In 1739 Lady 
Mary left her husband and connections, to live abroad, and did not 
return to England for twenty years. She was in Venice when her 
husband, with whom she had corresponded, died in 1761. She came 
home in January; and died in August, 1762. There was, in the follow- 
ing year, an unauthorized publication of her letters. Her letters, with 
‘her poems and essays, were published in 1837, edited by Lord Wharn- 
cliffe. 


6. Samuel Johnson was born on the 18th of September, 
1709. His father was a. bookseller at Lichfield, and he was 
named Samuel, as godson of a friendly lodger in the house, Dr. 
Samuel Swinfen. He was born scrofulous, and as in his earliest 
days the Tory party was re-asserting the doctrine of Divine 
right, by reviving in the person of Queen Anne the pretence to 
cure scrofula, therefore called ‘‘ king’s evil,’’ by touch of a royal 
hand, he was taken to London to be touched by Queen Anne. 
The disease remained, and it was part of the hard work of 
Johnson’s life to battle with it. In 1716, at the age of seven, 
he was sent to Lichfield Grammar School; and in 1724, aged 
fifteen, to a school at Stourbridge, as assistant pupil. In 1726 
he came home for two years, and in October, 1728, went, by 
Dr. Swinfen’s advice, and with some assistance from him, to 
Pembroke College, Dr. Swinfen’s own college, at Oxford. 
There the hypochondriacal oppression of the brain, to which 
he had been subject, increased. Johnson’s scrofulous consti- 
tution made itself felt by him chiefly in the brain, and might 
have reduced another man to the insanity of which he never 
lost the dread. He feared it at college, and wrote in Latin 
for Dr. Swinfen an account of his symptoms. Dr. Swinfen, 
proud of the Latin, and forgetting that Johnson was revealing 
to him a very secret dread, showed the report to others, and 
made Johnson less willing to accept help from him. Johnson 
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He went back for three months to Lichfield, where he finished 
‘‘Trene,’’ and then returned to London with his wife, to do 
or die. His tragedy was refused. He looked again to Cave, 
and in March, 1783, appeared his first contribution to ‘‘ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ Latin verses to Sylvanus Urban. In 
June he began to contribute to the Magazine ‘‘ Debates of 
the Senate of Lilliput.’’ Report of proceedings in the English 
Parliament was unlawful; but a Mr. William Guthrie at first 
provided Johnson with accounts of them, which he worked up 
in his own way. These became famous, and were dropped by 
Johnson when in full success, because they were accepted as 
faithful reports, and he would not be even indirectly party to a 
fraud. In May of 1738 appeared Johnson’s first poem, his 
‘* London,’’ a poem in imitation of the third satire of Juvenal, 
for which Dodsley gave ten pounds. It expressed the depth of 
Johnson’s feeling as a lonely struggler in the great city, and 
had printed in capitals one line: _ 
“ This mournful truth is everywhere confessed ; 
SLoW RISES WORTH BY POVERTY DEPRESSED.” 

It was in a second edition within a week. Pope caused 
inquiry to be made for the author, and recommended him to the 
good offices of Lord Gower, who would have made him master 
of a grammar school at Appleby, in Leicestershire, with a sala- 
ry of about sixty pounds a year; but the degree of M.A. was 
a necessary qualification. This was asked in vain for the author 
of ‘* London ”’ from his own university at Oxford, and also from 
Dublin. In the following year, 1739, Johnson, aged thirty, 
received advances from Cave, as small as half a crown, for 
work to be done. One letter was signed ‘‘ Yours impransus’’ 
—without a breakfast ; for Johnson sturdily sought to pay his 
way, and ate or hungered as his means required. As a good 
Tory he published this year a small satirical pamphlet, ‘‘ Mar- 
mor Norfolciense; or, an Essay on an Ancient Prophetical 
Inscription in monkish rhyme, lately discovered near Lynn, 
in Norfolk, by Probus Britannicus.’’ The next four years were 
years of work and poverty. In 1744 he was still struggling, 
and it was at this time that he published his ‘‘ Life of Savage,”’ 
who had died in 1743. i 
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worth, Johnson contributed. In the ‘ World,’? by Adam 
Fitzadam, a series of essays in two hundred and ten numbers, 
published between January, 1753, and December, 1756, the 
Earl of Chesterfield — Philip Dormer Stanhope (b. 1694, d. 
1773), whose ‘‘ Letters to his Son’’ were published the year 
after his death — praised Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary.’? Chester- 
field’s two letters appeared in the ‘*‘ World’’ just before the 
‘* Dictionary ’’ came out, and on the 7th of February, 1755, 
Johnson addressed a letter to him, repudiating the patronage 
of one to whom seven years before he had looked for aid, and 
who during his seven years of: labor against difficulties had not 
given him one word of encouragement or one smile of favor. 
In 1755, his ‘* Dictionary ’’ appeared. To supply letters after 
his name upon the title-page, for satisfaction of the booksellers, 
Oxford had now conceded to Johnson the degree of M.A., and 
Dublin spontaneously added that of LL.D. Johnson received 
for the ‘‘ Dictionary ’’ in all fifteen hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, which was payment at the rate of two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds a year while it was in progress, out of which 
he had to buy books for reference, and pay six amanuenses. 
He was so poor that in March next year he was arrested for a 
debt of £5 188., and was helped by Samuel Richardson. To 
avoid debt, he did any honest work — wrote sermons for clergy- 
men, and prefaces for authors. It was at this time that he 
issued new ‘‘ Proposals ’’ for his edition of Shakespeare. In 
April, 1758, he began the ‘ Idler,’’ a weekly essay in the 
‘¢ Universal Chronicle,’ continued for two years. In 1759 his 
mother dicd, at the age of ninety. His poverty had kept him 
from her, because he could not spare from his aid to her the 
money it would cost to go to and from Lichfield. There were 
her little debts to pay, and there would be the funeral expenses. 
To provide these he wrote his moral tale of ‘‘ Rasselas,’’ for 
which he was paid a hundred pounds, with twenty-five pounds 
afterwards for a second edition. Johnson had now neither wife 
nor mother to support, and the ‘* Idler’’ was discontinued in 
April, 1760. In 1762 his influential friends obtained for him, 
from Lord Bute, a grant of three hundred pounds a year. 
It required courage to tell him that they had done so. In his 
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sympathies, while it roughened his spirit of independence. 
‘¢ He had nothing of the bear hut his skin,’’ said Garrick. 

It was not till 1763 that James Boswell (b. 1740, d. 1795), 
then a young man of twenty-three, first saw Dr. Johnson in the 
back-parlor of Thomas Davies, actor, bookseller, and author of 
some usefal books upon the stage. Boswell had studicd law in 
Scotland, and was afterwards called to the English bar. His 
minute chronicling, thenceforth, of Johnson’s sayings and doings 
is made interesting by a rare vigor of thought in the man whose 
common talk is thus recorded. Such hero-worship as Boswell’s 
has its weak side, but there was no meanness or self-seeking in 
the young gentleman’s choice of an object of reverence. Bos- 
well’s ‘* Life of Johnson ’’ was first published in 1791, seven 
years after Johnson’s death. Mrs. Thrale, who, before she 
married the rich brewer, had been a lively Welsh girl — Miss 
Hester Salusbury — first met Johnson in 1764, when he was 
brought to her house at Streatham to meet a poetical shoemaker 
named Woodhouse who was then being talked about. He soon 
became the most honored friend of the house, and the centre 
of attention at Mrs. Thrale’s literary parties. In 1765 John- 
son’s mind suffered so much that he wrote in his diary on Easter 
day: ‘‘ My memory grows confused, and I know not how the 
days pass over me. Good Lord deliver me!’’ In that year 
his edition of Shakespeare appeared, and he wrote to Joseph 
Warton, that, as he felt no solicitude about the work, he felt no 
comfort from its conclusion. In 1766 he was confined to his 
rooms for weeks together, and declared himself on the verge of 
insanity. His failing health had obliged him to feel that he 
was himself benefited by his pension; and as he resolved that 
he would not take the benefit without giving an equivalent, he 
began to write political pamphlets. His first, in 1770, was 
called ‘* The False Alarm,’’ on the commotion caused by the 
expulsion of Wilkes from the House of Commons. In 1775 
he published ‘‘ Taxation no Tyranny,’? —a vehement pamphlet 
in opposition to all efforts in England for conciliating the 
American Colonies. He had paid a visit to the Hebrides, and 
described it in the year before he wrote his pamphlet on the 
American question. In 1777, when he was sixty-eight years 
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rise of arts and sciences. Among studies of different solu- 
tions of the social problem, Hume expressed inclination rather 
to dispute than to assent to the conclusions of the philosophers. 
He upheld the dignity of human nature, and held ‘that the 
sentiments of those who are inclined to think favorably of 
mankind are much more advantageous to virtue than the con- 
trary principles, which give us a mean opinion of our nature.’’ 
In 1745 Hume, aged thirty-four, came to England to live with 
the young Marquis of Annandale, who was weak in mind and 
body. In the following year General St. Clair appointed him 
his secretary in an expedition to Canada, but the expedition 
was not made. In 1748 he was with St. Clair on a military 
embassy to Vienna and Turin. He recast his first part of 
the ‘treatise concerning Human Nature, and it was published 
in 1748 while he was abroad, as ‘‘An Enquiry concerning 
Human Understanding.’’ In 1749 and 1750 Hume was in 
Scotland with his brother in the country, writing. In 1751 he 
removed to Edinburgh, and published there in 1752 his ‘* Politi- 
cal Discourses,’’ which was well received. In the previous 
year he had published in London, with less success, an ‘‘ En- 
quiry concerning the Principles of Morals,’’ which he consid- 
ered to be his best work. In 1752 he was made Librarian to 
the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, and had an access to 
books which suggested the writing of his History. The first 
section appeared in 1754, as a ‘‘ History of Great Britain,” 
containing the reigns of James I. and Charles I., in a quarto 
volume, which was decried and neglected. There were only 
forty-five copies sold in a twelvemonth. In 1757 Hume pub- 
lished his ‘+ Natural History of Religion,”’ and in 1756 a con- 
tinuation of his ‘‘ History,’’ from the death of Charles I. to 
the Revolution. This was better received. He then went 
back in time, and published, in 1759, the ‘* History of England 
under the House of Tudor,’’ which was clamored against ; and 
in 1761-62 he went back to a still earlier time, and completed 
his ‘‘ History of England from the Invasion of Julius Csesar 
to the Revolution. in 1688.’’ Smollett’s History, from that 
date to the death of George II., is usually printed as a con- 
tinuation of Hume. As a philosopher, Hume denied miracle, 
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at private schools before he went to Magdalene College, Ox- 
ford. When he had been there fourteen months he turned 
Romanist, and to wean him from his new opinions his father 
placed him under a Calvinist minister at Lausanne, by whom 
he was reconverted. In 1758, aged twenty-one, he returned to 
England; in 1761 he published, in French, his ‘‘ Essai sur 
VEtude de la Littérature.”” In 1768 he travelled through 
France and Switzerland to Italy, and in 1764, aged twenty- 
seven, when musing among the ruins of the capital, it first 
occurred to him to write a history of the decline and fall of the 
great Roman Empire. In 1770 Gibbon was thirty-three years 
old, and the death of his father gave him property. He was 
in Parliament for eight years after 1774, finished his history at 
Lausanne, and published the close of it on his birthday in 1788. 
After his death, his miscellaneous writings were published, the 
best of them being ‘‘ Memoirs of my Life and Writings.”’ 


9. Thomas Reid (b. 1710, d. 1796), a Scottish clergyman, who be- 
. came, in 1752, Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, was the first who attempted a philosophical answer to Hume’s 
scepticism. This was by his ‘Inquiry into the Human Mind,” which 
appeared in 1764, and was submitted to Hume’s friendly criticism before 
publication. Reid’s ‘Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man,” in 
1785, and ‘‘ Essays on the Active Powers of the Human Mind,” in 1788, 
completed an argument which Reid sought to pursue by Bacon’s method 
of investigation, carefully distinguishing between observation and re- 
flection, while he endeavored to vindicate against attacks of scepticism 
those fundamental laws of belief which base human knowledge upon 
what Reid called the common sense of mankind. 

10. Adam Smith (b. at Kirkcaldy in 1723, d. 1790) was from 1752 to 
1768 Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, and published, in 1759, 
his ‘“‘Theory of Moral Sentiments;’’ but his “Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations’’ did not appear till 1776. This 
famous book developed Locke’s doctrine, that labor is the source of 
wealth. Sir William Blackstone published the first volume of his 
‘Commentaries on the Laws of England” in 1765, and finished in 1769. 


11. Edmund Barke, the son of an attorney at Dublin, was 
born probably in 1730, educated first at a famous school kept 
by Abraham Shackleton, a member of the Society of Friends, 
at Ballitore, in Kildare, then at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he was fellow-student with Goldsmith, and graduated as B.A. 
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Parliament in the beginning of 1764 had voted its right to tax 
the colonies ; it proceeded to tax sugar and other articles of 
colonial import, and passed a Stamp Act which had been pro- 
posed some time before. The American colonies protested 
vigorously, and their first Congress produced a ‘‘ Declaration 
of the Rights and Grievances of the Colonies’’ in October, 
1765. Burke, who dreaded revolution in all forms, reverenced 
all old institutions, and was by nature a conservative, advised 
the avoidance of collision by a compromise. Great Britain 
should assert the right to tax, but at the same time abstain 
from using it. Accordingly, the Stamp Act was repealed, and 
an Act was passed asserting the legislative power of Great 
Britain. Lord Rockingham’s ministry then gave place, in July, 
1766, to that of Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and Burke defended its 
policy in ‘* A Short Account of a Late Short Administration.” 
To the liberaiity of Lord Rockingham, Burke in part owed the 
means of buying in 1768, for twenty-two thousand pounds, the 
estate at Beaconsfield. His heart was set upon founding a 
family ; his hope all rested upon his one son Richard. Burke 
was among those wrongly suspected of authorship of the ‘‘ Let- 
ters of Junius,’’ which appeared in the ‘* Public Advertiser,’’ 
with bold denunciation of the men in power, between January 
21, 1769, and January 21, 1772, and are now commonly ascribed 
to Sir Philip Francis. His policy of conciliation caused Burke 
to be appointed agent for New York, while the English Govern- 
ment was making the breach with the colonies more hopeless. 
In 1770 he published ‘‘ Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents,’ in which he maintained that government ought to 
be in the hands of an aristocracy. On the 19th of April, 1774, 
he made a famous ‘‘ Speech on American Taxation,”’ including 
a history of the question for the last eleven years. ‘+ Again and 
again,’’ he said, ‘* revert to your old principles ; seek peace and 
ensue it. . . . Be content to bind America by laws of trade; 
you have always done it. Let this be your reason for binding 
their trade. Do not burden them by taxes; you were not used 
to do so from the beginning. Let this be your reason for not 
taxing. These are the arguments of states and kingdoms. 
Leave the rest to the schools.’’ In 1774 Burke became mem- 
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“His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave,” 


then bowed his own head in sign of worship, sank into the 
arms of his parents, and died. Burke cared no more to be 
Lord Beaconstield. He was a broken man for the remaining | 
three years of his life, and dicd in July, 1797. 

12. William Paley, the son of a clergyman, was born in 
1743, and was educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, of 
which he was elected fellow in 1766. Ue resided at the uni- 
versity during the next ten years. IIc received many valuable 
positions in the church. He died in 1805. IIe was an acute 
thinker, and wrote powerful works on morals, politics, and 
theology. The chief of these are the following: ‘* The Prin- 
ciples of Moral and Political Philosophy ;’’ ‘* Hore Pauline ; 
or, the Truth of the Scripture Ilistory of St. Paul evinced by.a 
comparison of the Epistles which bear his name with the Acts 
of the Apostles, and with one another;’’ ‘* A View of the 
Evidences of Christianity ;’’ and ‘‘ Natural Theology.”’ 

13. Joseph Priestley, born in 1733, became a Dissenting 
minister, and first devoted himself to the study of physical 
science, in which he made many important discoveries. He 
subsequently gave great attention to theology and politics; was 
8 defender of the French Revolution; and in 1794 he removed 
to America, where he died in 1804.. His writings on all sub- 
jects include more than sixty titles. Thomas Paine, born in 
Norfolk, in 1737, became a staymaker and an exciseman; re* 
moved to America, and by his writings greatly influenced events 
during the American Revolution; returned to Europe in 1787, 
where he wrote ‘* The Rights of Man,’’ in reply to Burke. IIe 
wrote many political and theological pamphiets. Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin was born in 1759, and published 
in- 1792 a bold and radical book, entitled ‘* Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman.”’ 

14. Sir Joshua Reynolds was born in 1723, became the 
most famous artist of his day, and published his ‘* Discourses ”’ 
on Art. Gilbert White (b. 1720, d. 1793) has still great 
reputation as a naturalist, and as a delightful writer, by his 
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SECOND HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
POETS AND DRAMATISTS. 


1. Mark Akenside. — 2. Thomas Gray.— 38. Oliver Goldsmith; Thomas Chatterton; 
Charles Churchill. —4. James Grainger; William Falconer; James Beattie; 
James Macpherson; Thomas Percy. — 5. Samuel Foote; David Garrick ; Rich- 
ard Cumberland ; John Home; Richard Brinsley Sheridan. —6. William Cew- 
per.— 7. Robert Burns. — 8. Erasmus Darwin; Elizabeth Carter; John Wol- 
cot; Anna Letitia Barbauld; Henry James Pye; James Grahame.—9. Eliza- 
beth Inchbald; Hannah Cowley; Charles and Thomas Dibdin. ® 


L Mark Akenside (b. 1721, d. 1770) was son of a butcher at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. He was sent to the Edinburgh University, with aid of 
a fund for the purpose, to be educated as a Dissenting minister; but he 
made medicine his study, was proud of his oratory in the debates of the 
Medical Society, and aspired to a seat in Parliament. After three years 
at Edinburgh Akenside went to Leyden, where he staid another three 
years, took his degree as M.D., and found a friend in a student of law, 
Jeremiah Dyson, who came home withhim. ‘‘The Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion,”’ in its first form, appeared in 1744, when Akenside’s age was twenty- 
three. Its subject was suggested by Addison’s essays on Imagination, 
in the ‘Spectator.’ Akenside wrote odes also, and worked at the 
elaboration of his chief poem throughout his life, publishing the enlarge- 
ment of his First Book in 1757, and of the Second in 1765; the enlarge- 
ment of Book III., with an unfinished fragment of Book IV., appeared 
after his death. Akenside had less feeling for the sense of poetry than 
for its sound. His style was artificial. In life he affected a false dig- 
nity, and his pompous manner laid him open to Smollett’s ridicule. He 
was ashamed of a lameness caused in childhood by the fall of a cleaver 
in his father’s shop. He never married, and was greatly indebted to the 
liberality of Mr. Dyson for income while he was endeavoring to make a 
practice. 


2. Thomas Gray, born in 1716, was son of a money-scrive- 
ner on Cornhill, and the only one of his twelve children who 
survived their infancy. His father was morose and indolent, 
neglected business, and spent money in building a country 
house at Wanstead, without telling his wife what he was about. 


Mrs. Gray, on her part, had joined Miss Antrobus— one of 
RB 
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apology was unnecessary to any but the author. On which 
Gray wrote, ‘‘I thank you for your advertisement, which saves 
my honor.’? Gray’s fame has its deepest foundations in the 
simplest of his poems — that on the site of his old Eton play- 
ground, and the Elegy, which in all revisions he sought to bring 
into simple harmony with its theme. He expunged classicism. 
In one familiar stanza he put Hampden in the place of Gracchus, 
or some other ancient worthy. Milton and Cromwell, for Tully 
and Cesar, improved the lines — 
**Some mute, inglorious Tully here may rest, 
Some Cesar guiltless of his country’s blood.”’ 

In March, 1753, Gray’s mother died, as his father had died, 
of gout, from which ‘he himself suffered severely; and in the 
same year appeared ‘‘ Six Poems,’’ with designs by R. Bentley. 
In 1754 he wrote his odes on ‘‘ The Progress of Poesy,’’ and 
on ‘*The Bard,’’ both published in 1757, at Strawberry Hill. 
The first collected edition of Gray’s ‘* Poems’’ was not pub- 
lished till 1768, three years before his death. 

3. Oliver Goldsmith (b. 1728, d. 1774) was one of seven 
children of a poor Irish clergyman; was educated at the village 
school of Lissoy; entered, with aid from an uncle, Mr. Con- 
tarine, in 1745, as a sizar at Trinity College, Dublin, and there 
graduated as B.A. in 1749. From 1752 to 1754 he was study- 
ing medicine at Edinburgh, and continued like studies in 1755 
at. Leyden. He then travelled on foot about the Continent. 
Tn 1756 he was in London, and tried many ways of earning 
bread. He had no skill in managing outward affairs of life, 
but had within him a pure breath of genius. He wrote eriti- 
cisms for ‘‘ The Monthly Review,’’ and then for ‘‘ The Critical 
Review ;’’ published, in 1759, ‘* An Enquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning in Europe ;’’ produced eight numbers 
of a paper called ‘The Bee;’’ and contributed in 1760, to 
Newbery’s new daily paper, ‘‘ The Public Ledger,’’ two articles 
a week fora guinea apiece. These essays, collected in 1762, 
as ‘“‘ The Citizen of the World,”’ are full of the kindliest humor, 
and in prose written with the unaffected grace of a true poet. 
In 1763 Johnson, who felt the worth of Goldsmith, and was his 
firm friend, sold the manuscript of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” 
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but a boy; his was not yet a sustaining power; and he poi- 
soned himself in the agony of his despair. 

Charles Churchill (b. 1731, d. 1764) had been ordained 
without a degree ; had a wife and two sons, and lived by a poor 
school when he succeeded his father as curate and lecturer of 
St. John’s, Westminster, and added to his little income by 
teaching English to young ladies at a boarding-school. He 
delighted in the theatre, and in 1761 published at his own cost, 
as a shilling pamphlet, the ‘‘ Rosciad,’’ a critical satire on the 
stage, in thought bold, in verse masterly. Other keen satires 
in verse followed. Churchill turned to the larger stage, sup- 
ported Wilkes, wrote, in 1762, ‘‘ The Ghost; ’’ in 1763, ‘* The 
Prophecy of Famine,’ a satire on Scotland and the Scotch; 
lived a wild life, wrote other satires, and died after four years of 
a brilliant intellectual career that caused Garrick to say of him 
after his death, ‘‘Such talents, with prudence, had commanded 
the nation.”’ 


4. James Grainger (b. 1723, d. 1767), was a Scotch physician, who 
left practice in London, and, finding a wife on his way out, settled in the 
Island of St. Christopher, where he wrote his poem of the ‘‘Sugar- 
Cane,’’ published in 1764. Another Scot, William Falconer, born 
about 1735, published in London, in 1762, a touching poem, called ‘‘ The 
Shipwreck,’”? and himself died by shipwreck in 1769. James Beattie 
(b. 1735, d. 1803) was the son of a village shopkeeper at Lawrencekirk. 
He became an usher in the Aberdeen Grammar School, then professor 
in Marischal College. He published ‘‘ Original Poems and Translations’’ 
in 1761; in 1770 an angry ‘‘Essay on Truth” against Hume; and in 
1771 the first book of ‘‘The Minstrel.” That won him strong friends 
in London, and a pension of two hundred pounds from the king. 
Another Scotsman, James Macpherson (b. 1738, d. 1796), published, 
in 1762, poems attributed to Ossian, founded in part on Gaelic traditional 
poetry, but so modern in form, and so expressive of the sentimental gloom 
then fashionable, that they owed their great success to the reproduction 
in new form of living tendencies of thought. The controversy as to 
their genuineness was, like that over the Rowley poems, sign of a 
sympathy with the past, that was not yet informed by any critical 
understanding. Thomas Percy (b. 1729, d. 1811), son of a grocer at 
Bridgenorth, was sent from his town grammar-school with an exhibition 
to Oxford, and was from 1753 to 1778 Vicar of Easton Maudit, in North- 
amptonshire. He had a turn for literature, and amused himself as a 
collector of old ballads, having for the basis of his collection a folio 
manuscript collection in a handwriting of about the time of Charles I. 
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world only condemned him for his faults. In 1749 Cowper left 
Westminster, was entered of the Middle Temple, and articled 
for three years to a solicitor, who had two daughters. One of 
them, Theodora, touched his young fancy ; the other, Ilarriet, 
was his friend afterwards as Lady Hesketh. A nervous melan- 
choly, shadow of evil to come, had weighed on Cowper. When 
he was called to the bar in 1754, Theodora’s father refused 
sanction ta his daughter’s engagement with Cowper, and he saw 
her no more. Two years later, his father died. Cowper’s 
means diminished. He was made a Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts, which brought him sixty pounds a year. In 1763, an 
uncle, Major Cowper, offered him the choice of two out of the 
three offices of Clerk of the Journals of the House of Lords, 
Reading Clerk, and Clerk of Committees, to which he had a 
right of presentation. He flinched from taking more than one; 
and when the Major’s right of nomination to that was ques- 
tioned, and the fitness of the nominee was to be tested, Cow- 
per’s nervous excitement passed into lunacy, and he was placed, 
in December, 1763, in an asylum at St. Albans. When he re- 
covered, Cowper gave up his small office of Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, and was chiefly dependent on his friends. In June, 
1765, he went into retired lodgings at Huntingdon, where he be- 
came acquainted with the Rev. William Unwin and his wife, and 
their son, a young clergyman. He went to live with them as 
friend and lodger. Mrs. Unwin became a widow in June, 1767, 
and presently removed, Cowper with her, to Olney, Bucking- 
hamshire, where the Rev. John Newton, once master of a slave- 
vessel, was curate. The influence of Mr. Newton, and the death 
of his own brother, in 1770, increased Cowper’s melancholy... 
In 1771 Cowper joined Newton in the composition of a hymn- 
book, for which Cowper wrote those signed ‘*C.’’ in the 
volume published in 1779, as ‘‘Olney Hymns.’’ In 1773 
Cowper had another attack of insanity, in which he attempted 
suicide. In 1780 Mr. Newton left Olney. Mrs. Unwin then 
suggested to Cowper that he should write some sustained work 
in verse, believing that this occupation would preserve health 
for his mind. He wrote ‘‘ The Progress of Error ’’ — found 
health in the occupation — and wrote ‘‘ Truth,”’ ‘‘ Table-Talk,”’ 
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months ; then taught with children of neighbors by a Mr. Mur- 
doch; then by their father, a devout, hard-headed Scot, with a 
touch of obstinacy in him. Then they were sent to school on 
alternate weeks for a quarter, at Dalrymple, two or three miles 
off, for writing-lessons. About 1777 the lease of Mount Oli- 
phant was broken, and William Burness went to Lochiea, in the 
parish of Tarbolton. Robert was sent to Kirkoswald parish 
school to learn mensuration, and passed his nineteenth summer 
on a smuggling coast. At home he and his brother worked on 
the farm, and had seven pounds a year each as wages from their 
father, with which to clothe themselves and meet other expenses. 
In 1781 Robert went for six months to Irvine to learn flax- 
dressing. In 1783, at the end of the year, three months before 
their father’s death, he and his brother Gilbert had taken the 
farm of Mossgiel, of a hundred and nineteen acres, at ninety 
pounds’ rent, in the neighboring parish of Mauchline. Robert 
was there four years, during which the farm did not prosper, 
but the poet’s genius developed fast. He found a friend in 
Gavin Hamilton, of Mauchline, from whom the farm was sub- 
leased, and joined in a feud of his with Mr. Auld, the minister 
of Mauchline, who was fierce against all heterodox opinions. 
Thus Burns came to write ‘‘The Holy Fair,’’ ‘* The Twa 
Herds,”’ and ‘‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,’’ a scathing satire against 
self-righteous intolerance. To the same period belong ‘“ Hal- 
loween ’’ and the ‘+ Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ in which his 
father was the pious cotter. Burns drew his notion from ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Ingle’’ of Robert Ferguson, a Scottish poet, nine 
years older than himself, son of a draper’s clerk at Edinburgh, 
who had poured out his native strain of verse between 1771 and 
the date of his death in a lunatic-asylum, in 1774, when he was 
only twenty-four years old. Burns sang to himself also in the 
days at Mossgiel as he drove the plough (completing the verses 
in his head, and writing them down when he went home in the 
evening) his touching poems ‘‘To a Mountain Daisy,’’ that 
lay in the path of his plough, and ‘+ To a Mouse,’’ whose home 
the ploughshare laid in ruins. On the unprosperous farm Burns 
was thinking of emigration from his native land when he 
wrote : 
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ried Jean Armour, who had been refused him by her father 
when he was poor and there was scandal in their love; and then 
he sang to her: 
‘*She is a winsome wee thing, 
She is a handsome wee thing, 
She is a lo’esome wee thing, 
This dear wee wife o’ mine, 


‘‘ The warld’s wrack we share o’t, 
The warstle and the care o’t; 
Wi’ her I'll blythely bear it, 

And think my lot divine.” 


The wild, wilful, defiant verse, the wanton lines cast in the 
teeth of censure, belonged partly to Burns’s own nature, partly 
to the tumult of his time ; but out of the depths of his soul came 
many a strain of thought and fecling that had taken root there 
in the poor farm at Mount Oliphant, when, ‘‘ The cheerfu’ sup- 
per done,”’ ‘* The saint, the father, and the husband ’’ prayed. 
In 1787 Burns had asked for and got a place in the Excise, but 
it now took him away from his farm-work. Captain Grose, the 
antiquary, came to his farm when gathering materials for his 
* Antiquities of Scotland,’’ published in 1789-91. Burns told 
him a Galloway legend, and gave it him in verse for his book as 
‘* Tam o’ Shanter.’’ In the winter of 1791 Burns was promoted 
to the Dumfries division of the Excise, with seventy pounds a 
year, and went with his family to Dumfries. Parted from the 
nature of which he was poet, exposed to the temptations that he 
was weak to resist, Burns failed in health and spirits. War 
with France was impending. Burns felt all the revolutionary 
fervor and the hope that sprang out of the ruins of the Bastile. 
He had gallantly seized an armed smuggling craft, and when 
her effects were sold he bought four small carronades, and sent 
them as a gift from Robert Burns to the French Conveution. 
They were stopped at Dover, and the too zealous exciseman 
was admonished. The rest is a sad tale of poverty and failing 
health, until the poet’s death on the 21st of July, 1796. 

8. There were several poets in this period who once had con- 
siderable reputation. Erasmus Darwin (b. 1731, d. 1802) 
published, in 1781, ‘‘ The Botanical Garden,’’ in exposition of 
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the loves of plants. Elizabeth Carter (b. 1717, d. 1806) 
was noted as a letter-writcr, poct, and linguist. John Wol- 
cot (b. 1738, d. 1819) published, under the name of Peter 
Pindar, many witty but coarse satires; particularly, ‘‘ A Poet- 
ical Epistle to the Reviewers ;"’ ‘* Lyric Odes to the Royal 
Academicians ;’’ ‘* The Lousiad ;’’ and ** The Apple Dumplings 
and a King.”? Anna Lestitia Barbauld (b. 1743, d. 1825) 
was an industrious writer of many sorts of books, particularly 
of poems, of which the last is “‘ Eighteen Hundred and Eleven.”’ 
Henry James Pye (b. 1745, d. 1813) was made poet-laure- 
ate in 1790. Among his poems are ** Farringdon-Hill; °’ ‘* The 
Progress of Refinement ;"’ and ‘* Alfred,’’ an epic. James 
Grahame (b. 1765, d. 1811) is remembered chiefly for his 
poem, ‘* The Sabbath.”’ 

9. Elizabeth Inchbald (b. 1758, d. 1821) was first an 
actress ; then won success as a writer of plays, including ‘‘ Such 
Things Are,’’ ‘“‘ Lovers’ Vows,’’ and ‘*To Marry, or not to 
Marry."’ She also wrote novels. Hannah Cowley (b. 1743, 
d. 1809) wrote several successful poems,—‘‘ The Maid of 
Arragon,’’ ‘“‘ The Siege of Acre,” etc.; besides many come- 
dies, such as ‘* The Runaway,’’ and ‘* The Belle’s Strata- 
gem.’’ Charles Dibdin (b. 1748, d. 1814), and his son, 
Thomas Dibdin (b. 1771, d. 1840), wrote operas, comedies, 
farces, popular songs, etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
POET 


le 


1. William Wordsworth. — 2. Samuel Taylor Coleridge.—8. Robert Southey. — 4. 
Sir Walter Scott.— 5. George Crabbe. —6. Samuel Rogers. — 7. Thomas Camp- 
bell. —8. Walter Savage Landor.— 9. Thomas Moore.—10. Lord Byron. —11. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley.— 12. John Keats. — 13. Robert Bloomfield; William L. 
Bowles; Mary Tighe; James Montgomery; Robert Montgomery; Henry Kirke 
White; Reginald Heber; Felicia Hemans; James Hogg; T. L. Beddoes; John 
Keble; Ebenezer Elliott; Hartley Coleridge; Arthur Henry Hallam; Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon. 


L William Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, on 
the 7th of April, 1770, second son of John Wordsworth, attor- 
ney and law-agent to Sir James Lowther, afterwards Earl of 
Lonsdale. From 1770 to 1778, when his mother died of con- 
sumption, Wordsworth spent his infancy and early boyhood at 
Cockermouth, and sometimes with his mother’s parents at Pen- 
rith. He was the only one of her five children about whom she 
was anxious; for he was, he says, of a stiff, moody, violent 
temper. He was bold in outdoor sports; and, free to read 
what he pleased, read Fielding through in his boyhood, ‘* Don 
Quixote,’ ‘‘ Gil Blas,’’ ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ and the ‘* Tale 
of a Tub.”’ After home teaching at a dame school, and by a 
Rev. Mr. Gilbanks, Wordsworth was sent, in 1778, to Hawks- 
head School, in the. Vale of Esthwaite, in Lancashire. His 
father died in 1783, and bequeathed only a considerable debt 
from his employer, paid to his children long afterwards, when 
Lord Lonsdale died. In October, 1787, Wordsworth’s uncles 
sent him to Cambridge, where the university life of that time 
fell below his young ideal. He spent his first summer vacation, 
1788, in the old cottage at Esthwaite with Dame Tyson; his 
second vacation he spent with his uncles at Penrith, who were 
educating him, and who designed him for the church. But that 
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‘a glorious time, 
A happy time, that was; triumphant looks 
Were then the common language of all eyes; 
As if awaked from sleep, the nations hailed 
Their great expectancy.” 


Wordsworth came home; graduated as B.A. in 1791; visited 
his friend Jones in the Vale of Clwydd, and made an excursion 
in North Wales. In the autumn he was in Paris again; went 
thence to Orleans, to learn French where there were fewer 
English. At Orleans, where he formed intimate friendship with 
the Republican general Beaupuis, at Blois, and at Paris, where 
he arrived a month after the September massacres, he spent 
- thirteen months. In events terrible to him he saw the excesses 
of re-action, but he sympathized so strongly with the Brissotins 
that he would have made common cause with them, and perhaps 
have perished, if he had not been compelled to return to London 
before the execution of the king, January 21,1793. Like other 
young men of the day, he was bitterly indignant at the alliance 
of his country with despotic powers to put down the Revolu- 
tion. That war of the Revolution, which began in 1793, and 
ended at the Peace of Amiens in 1802, was in his eyes an unholy 
war, and laid the foundations of the patriotic war against Napo- 
leon which followed, from 1803, to the battle of Waterloo, on the 
18th of June, 1815. In 1793, after his return from France, 
Wordsworth published ‘ Descriptive Sketches during a Pedes- 
trian Tour on the Italian, Swiss, and Savoyard Alps; ’’ also, 
‘© An Evening Walk, an Epistle in Verse.’’ In May, 179-4, 
he was planning a literary and political miscellany, called ‘* The 
Philanthropist,’’ which was to be Republican, not Revolutionary. 
In November, he was looking for employment on an Opposition 
newspaper, that he might pour out his heart against the war. But 
presently he heard of the sickness of a young friend at Penrith, 
Raisley Calvert, like himself the son of a law-agent. Words- 
worth went to Penrith and nursed him. Calvert was dying, and 
had nine hundred pounds to leave, a sum that would make 
Wordsworth master of his fortunes. He died in January, 1795, 
and left Wordsworth his money. Then Wordsworth resolved, 
by frugal living, to secure full independence, and to be a poct. 
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published by Southey’s friend, Cottle, at Bristol. The second 
edition, containing only Wordsworth’s work, was published in 
London, in 1800, as *‘ Lyrical Ballads, with Other Poems.’’ 
After the founding of ‘‘ The Edinburgh Review’’ in 1802, 
Wordsworth had to fight for his doctrine, and stormed all the 
positions of the hostile critics. 

For the first edition of the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,’’ in September, 
1798, there was some money paid. Wordsworth had thirty 
guineas for his part, and a holiday abroad was resolved on. 
Wordsworth and his sister, with Coleridge and a friend of his, 
crossed, in the autumn of 1798, from Yarmouth to Hamburg, 
where they staid a few days, and met Klopstock several times. 
Coleridge went north, to Ratzburg ; Wordsworth and his sister 
went south, and wintered, for cheapness, at Goslar, near the 
Jlartz mountains. There, in the spring, Wordsworth wrote the 
opening lines of that autobiographical poem which was pub- 
lished after his death, in 1850, as ‘‘ The Prelude; or, Growth of 
a Poet’s Mind.’’ His purpose was to review thoughtfully the 
course of his own mind through surrounding influences, and 
now that he had, with the ‘* Lyrical Ballads,’’ fairly begun 
work as a poet, to determine what his aim should be, what was 
the highest duty he could hope to do in his own calling. This 
work of retrospect and self-examination was not complete until 
the summer of 1805. Meanwhile he married. After his re- 
turn from Goslar, in the spring of 1799, his first visit was to 
the family of Mary Hutchinson, his cousin, his old playmate 
and companion at dame school, and his future wife. He then 
settled with Dorothy in a small cottage at Grasmere, to which, 
in 1802, he brought his wife. It was there that he finished 
‘¢ The Prelude,’’ and, after tracing his life from childhood to the 
days of his enthusiastic sympathy with the French Revolution, 
showed how, after his return, the influence of his sister Doro- 
thy, and communion with nature, brought him calmer sense of 
the great harmony of creation and of the place of man in the 
great whole. His interest in man grew deeper, as he cared less 
for the abstract questions about life, and more for the real man; 


**Studious more tasee 
Great truths, than touch and handle little ones.” 
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1835, ‘‘ Yarrow Revisited, and Other Poems.’’ In 1842, he 
received a pension of three hundred pounds a year; in 1843, 
he was made poet-laureate; and he died at his home, Rydal 
-Mount, in 1850. 

2. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, two years and a half younger 
than Wordsworth, was born October 21, 1772, the son of the 
vicar and schoolmaster at Ottery St. Mary. His father died when 
he was nine years old. In the following year he had a presenta- 
tion to Christ’s Hospital from an old pupil of his father’s, and 
was educated there till 1791. Then he was sent to Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and obtained, in the summer, Sir W. Brown’s 
gold medal for a Greek ode on the Slave Trade. In 1793 he 
passed the summer at Ottery, wrote ‘‘ Songs of the Pixies; ”’ 
and returned, in October, to Cambridge. In November, being 
in despair over his poverty and a hundred pounds of college debt, 
he left Cambridge, and soon afterwards enlisted as Private Silas 
Titus Comberbach, in the 15th Light Dragoons. He was found 
at last, his discharge was obtained in April, 1794, and he went 
back to Cambridge, gave up hope of a fellowship, but could not 
take orders because he had become a Unitarian. He resolved 
to join Citizen Southey, and turn author. After a ramble in 
Wales he went to see Southey at Bristol, where he spent some 
time in wild political and literary schemes. Then Coleridge 
wrote political articles, preached in Unitarian pulpits, and 
travelled to obtain subscribers for a periodical outpouring of 
thought, to be called ‘‘ The Watchman,’ which appeared from 
the Ist of March to the 13th of May, 1796, in which year also 
there were Poems of his published. He earned money by writ- 
ing verse in a newspaper. Coleridge had rare powers as poet 
and thinker, and a gift of speech that made them felt in daily 
intercourse by those about him. To be near a substantial 
helper, Mr. Thomas Poole, he went to live in a cottage at Nether 
Stowey, on the Bristol Channel. There was his home when he 
called on Wordsworth and his sister, and so strong a friendship 
was established that the house at Racedown was given up, and 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth went to live at Alfoxden, to 
be near Coleridge. In the autumn of 1797, Coleridge, with 
Wordsworth and his sister, started from Alfoxden for Linton, 
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lant.’’ His uncle Hill thought he had been hardly treated, and 
resolved that Robert Southey should still have justice done to 
his unusual abilities. He was sent, therefore, to Balliol College, 
Oxford, in 1792, soon after his father’s death. There he dis- 
tinguished himself by his fervent zeal for the cause of the French 
Revolution, the general overthrow of tyrannies, and the re- 
establishment of the world on a right basis. In June, 1794, 
Coleridge came to him, and sympathized with all his aspirations, 
joined him afterwards at Bristol, was introduced to Robert 
Lovell, George Burnet, and other kindred spirits. In this year 
Southey published his revolutionary dramatic poem of ‘* Wat 
Tyler,’ and joined Coleridge in his writing of ‘The Fall of 
Robespierre.’’ The new associates agreed that as the old state 
of things in Europe would impede prompt settlement in social 
questions, the wisest thing they could possibly do would be to 
proceed to the New World, and there, on virgin soil, establish 
a community in which all should be equal and all good. From 
three Greek words meaning ‘‘ all-equal-government,’’ they called 
their proposed state a Pantisocracy. Wives, of course, would 
be needed, and there were the three Miss Frickers, eligible wives. 
One of these ladies was an actress, one kept a little school, one 
was a dressmaker. Lovell would marry one, Coleridge one, 
and Southey one. They would and they did. Sarah Fricker 
became Mrs. Coleridge, and Edith Fricker was to become Mrs. 
Southey, when aunt Tyler had been told of the young enthusi- 
ast’s intentions. Aunt Tyler raged, and discarded Southey. 
Good-natured uncle Hill held by the youth, in whom he saw 
‘‘ every thing you could wish a young man to have, excepting 
common sense and prudence ;’’ and as the Pantisocrats could 
not, for want of funds, get to the Susquehannah, he tempted 
him with the offer of a visit to Lisbon. Change of scene, and 
absence from Bristol, might suffice to cure his fever. Southey 
went with his uncle, but privately married Edith Fricker the 
day before he started. When he came home, in 1796, he 
claimed his wife, and at once began to seek his living as an 
indefatigable writer. He produced at Bristol his first epic, 
*¢ Joan of Arc,’’ and as he worked on with patient industry, 
and saw much to disenchant him, he became, in time, a sup- 
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he received in the course of his life several benefices. In 1783, 
his reputation was greatly increased by the publication of ‘* The 
Village.’’ In 1785, he published ‘‘ The Newspaper;’’ and 
during the subsequent twenty-two years, he withdrew entirely 
from poetic work, giving himself up to the duties of his pro- 
fession. In 1807, he once more attracted attention as a poet 
by ‘*The Parish Register;’’ in 1810, he published ‘+ The 
Borough,’’ and, in 1812, ‘*Tales in Verse.’? In 1819, ap- 
peared his last poem, ‘‘ Tales of the Hall.’’ His power, which 
is very great, consists in the minute portrayal of the joys and 
sorrows of persons in lowly life, their poverty, wretchedness, 
virtues, and crimes. 

6. Samuel Rogers, who was born in 1763, and who died 
in 1855, at the great age of ninety-two, was the son of a rich 
London banker; and upon his father’s death, in 1793, he 
inherited the fortune which enabled him to keep a sort of lite- 
rary court in London for more than half a century. Ile was 
carefully educated in private, and early manifested his aptitude 
for literature. In 1786, he published ‘¢ An Ode to Superstition, 
with Other Poems; ’’ and in 1792, ‘* The Pleasures of Memory,’’ 
upon which his poetic fame was established. In 1798, he pub- 
lished his ‘* Epistle to a Friend, with Other Pocms ;’’ in 1812, 
his ‘* Voyage of Columbus ;’’ in 1813, his ‘‘ Jacqueline ;’’ in 
1819, his ‘* Human Life ; ’’ and in 1822, his ‘‘Italy.’’ Since his 
death, his ‘* Table-Talk’’ has been published. 

7. Thomas Campbell was born in 1777, and died in 1844. 
He entered at the age of twelve the University of Glasgow, 
and distinguished himself by his fondness for Greek literature, 
and by his precocity in poetical composition. When but twenty- 
two years of age, he wrote his most famous poem, ‘‘ The Pleas- 
ures of Hope,’’ which was published in 1799, and raised him 
at once to high fame. He soon went to Germany for study 
and travel; and returned to Edinburgh in 1801, having pro- 
duced, during his absence, ‘* Lochiel’s Warning,’’ ‘‘ The Exile 
of Erin,’’ and ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England.’’ In 1803 he removed 
to London, and for many years gained a livelihood as a hack 
writer. In 1809 he published ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming,’’ 
together with ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’’ and ‘‘ The Battle of 
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10. The poets thus far mentioned in this chapter were all in 
the field, when, in 1809, room was suddenly made among them 
for a young poet, George Gordon, Lord Byron, who pub- 
lished that year his ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’’ 
He was born in London in 1788. He received his principal 
education at Harrow and at Cambridge; and in 1807 published 
his first volume of poems, ‘‘ Hours of Idleness;'’ by the con- 
temptuous review of which in ‘‘ The Edinburgh Review.’’ Byron 
was goaded to the composition of the powerful satire above 
mentioned. In June, 1809, he started upon a long journey in 
the East; and in Albania he began the composition of ‘* Childe 
Harold,’’ of which the first two cantos were published in 1812, 
and brought to Byron the highest contemporary fame. During 
the remainder of his life, his pen had little rest. In 1813 
came ‘* The Giaour;’’ followed by ‘‘ The Bride of Abydos,’’ 
‘The Corsair,’? and ‘Lara.’? In 1816, he published ‘+ The 
Siege of Corinth,’’ and * Parisina.’’ In 1816, having separated 
from his wife, and incurred great public odium, he left England, 
never to return; and died in Greece in 1824. During these eight 
years, he added to ‘* Childe Harold,’’ wrote ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Chillon,’’ ‘* Manfred,’’ ‘* Beppo,’’ ‘‘ Mazeppa,’’ ‘* Don Juan,”’ 
‘* Marino Faliero,’’ ‘* Sardanapalus,’’ ‘*Cain,’’ ‘‘ The Vision 
of Judgment,’’ and many other works. 

1l. Percy Bysshe Shelley, of an ancient and wealthy 
family, was born in 1792, and died by drowning in 1822. He 
began writing when very young. In 1810, he published ‘+ Zas- 
trozzi,’’ and in 1811, ‘* St. Irvyne; or, the Rosicrucian,’’ both 
romances in prose. At the age of seventeen, he was expelled 
from the University of Oxford for publishing a pamphlet on 
‘The Necessity of Atheism.’’ He soon became acquainted with 
Southey, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, Godwin. Byron, Keats, and 
other men of letters. In 1813, he published ‘* Queen Mab; ’’ 
and subsequently he wrote ‘‘ Alastor: or, the Spirit of Soli- 
tude,’’ ‘The Revolt of Islam,’’ ‘* Prometheus Unbound,’’ 
‘*The Cenci,’’ ‘‘ Adonais,’”’ ** Hellas,’’ ‘* The Cloud,’’ ‘+ The 
Sensitive Plant,’’ and ‘‘ To the Skylark.’’ A complete edition 
of his works, in four volumes, was published in 1875. 

12. John Keats was born in London, probably in 1796. 
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strel;”’ and in 1813, ‘The Queen’s Wake.” He is a prominent person- 
age in ‘“‘Noctes Ambrosiang.”? Thomas Lovell Beddoes (1803-49) 
wrote “The Bride’s Tragedy,’’ ‘The Improvisatore,”’ ‘‘Death’s Jest 
Book,” ‘“‘ Dramatic Scenes and Fragments.’? John Keble (1792-1866) 
wrote ‘‘The Christian Year,’? which has probably been published in 
a hundred editions; also ‘‘Lyra Innocentium,’’ and parts of ‘‘ Lyra 
Apostolica.” Bbenezer Elliott (1781-1849), known as ‘‘ the Corn-Law 
Rhymer,’’ won his chief distinction as a writer of passionate and stirring 
lyrics at a time of great political excitement in England. Hartley 
Coleridge (1796-1849), eldest son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, wrote 
essays for ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’’ and ‘‘ Biographia Borealis;’’ also 
‘“*Poems,”’ in which the sonnets are of special tenderness and beauty. 
Arthur Henry Hallam (1811-33), who is forever commemorated in 
Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ wrote both poems and prose essays, which 
were printed, first, in 1834, and again in 1862. Letitia Blizabeth 
Landon (1802-38) became known by her initials, “L. E. L.,” with 
which she signed her many poems, such as ‘‘ The Troubadour,” “The 
Venetian Bracelet,” ‘The Golden Violet,” and “The Vow of the 
Peacock.”’ 
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live if we know it. He enjoyed the real, and sported with the 
picturesque. As he felt, he wrote, frankly and rapidly. Even 
his kindly Toryism was a wholesome influence. The Jacobites, 
so real to Defoe, amused the public now as the material of 
pleasant dreams; and the sunlight of Scott’s fancy glistened 
upon rippling waters where the storm menaced wreck. Never, 
perhaps, was there a wholesomer English writer than he. 

2. The vast renown, and even the vast pecuniary reward, 
reaped by Scott from his novels, aided to bring the novel to 
the front, as the one form of literature in which nearly all 
writers in the nineteenth century should feel a desire to utter 
themselves, very much as was the case with the drama in the 
seventeenth century. An exhaustive list of the mere names of 
English writers who have written novels between 1800 and 1850 
would fill a great space in this book. We can only call atten- 
tion to those of chief significance. 


3. First, let us group together those who were writing novels in the 
years just before Scott published ‘‘ Waverley.”” As far back as in 1794, 
William Godwin (1756-1836) published his powerful novel, ‘‘ Caleb 
Williams ;’’ which was followed, in 1799, by ‘St. Leon;’’ by “ Fleet- 
wood,”’ in 1805; by Mandeville,’ in 1817; by ‘‘ Cloudesley,”’ in 1830; and 
by “‘Deloraine,”’ in 1833. Maria Hdgeworth (1767-1849) established 
her reputation as a novelist by ‘‘Castle Rackrent,’”’ in 1801. Her 
other novels are numerous, including ‘‘The Absentee,” ‘‘ Belinda,’’ 
“Patronage,” ‘‘Harrington,” and ‘“Ormond.”? Her writings were 
greatly admired by Sir Walter Scott. Matthew Gregory Lewis 
(1775-1818) published in 1795 his most celebrated work, ‘‘The Monk;”’ 
and iw 1801, his ‘‘Tales of Wonder.’”? Besides these, he wrote several 
dramas and poems. Amelia Opie (1769-1853) wrote many stories that 
have had great popularity, such as ‘“‘ The Ruffian Boy,’’ ‘‘ Temper,” 
“Murder will Out,” ‘The Father and Daughter,” and ‘‘St. Valentine’s 
Day.’? Jane Austen (1775-1817) showed great power as a delineator 
of common life and simple characters, in such novels as ‘‘Sense and 
Sensibility,’’ ‘‘Emma,’’ ‘‘ Mansfield Park,” ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,”’ and 
‘*Persuasion.’? Jane Porter (1776-1850) published two novels that are 
still celebrated, ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’’ in 1803, and ‘The Scottish 
Chiefs,” in 1809, Besides these are ‘‘The Field of Forty Footsteps,’ 
“Sir Edward Seaward’s Diary,” and several more. With her sister, 
Anna Maria Porter (1780-1832), she wrote ‘‘Tales round a Winter’s 
Hearth.” This sister wrote, alone, a large number of novels; among 
which are ‘‘ The Lakes of Killarney,”’ in 1804; ‘A Sailor’s Friendship 
and a Soldier’s Love “ * ++ «Tha Hungarian Brothers,” in 1807; 
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Lytton, best known as Edward Bulwer-Lytton (1805- 
1873), published his first novel, ‘t Falkland,’’ in 1827; from . 
which time until his death, he was an extremely prolific and 
popular writer in many forms of literature, but pre-eminently 
so in that of the novel. Lord Beaconsfield (1805), under 
his name of Benjamin Disraeli, published his first novel, 
‘Vivian Grey,’’ in 1826, which has been followed by a long 
and famous series, including ‘‘ Henrietta Temple,’’ ‘* Con- 
tarini Fleming,’’ ‘‘ Coningsby,’’ ‘‘ Tancred,’’ and ‘ Lothair.’’ 
Charlotte Bronté (1816-55) published in 1847 ‘Jane 
Eyre,’’ which has had extraordinary success in many lan- 
guages. In 1849, she published ‘‘ Shirley;’’ and in 1853, 
‘+ Villette.’’ After her death was published ‘‘The Profess- 
or;’’ also part of an unfinished novel, ‘‘Emma.’’ Charles 
Dickens (1812-70) sprang into universal popularity by the 
publication of ‘‘ The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,”’ 
in 1837; and he is still the most widely read novelist that Eng- 
land has produced. The titles of his principal novels, and the 
names of his leading characters, are household words among the 
English-speaking race. The name of one contemporary is 
commonly coupled with his, that of Wiliam Makepeace 
Thackeray (1811-63), to whom success came later in life and 
after harder struggle than it did to Dickens. His first success- 
ful work was ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ published in serial form in 1847- 
48. His most notable novels since then are ‘‘ The History of 
Pendennis,’’ ‘‘ The Newcomes,”’ “ ‘The Virginians,’’ and ‘* The 
Adventures of Philip.’’ 
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5. William Hazlitt (1778-1830) published ‘‘ Essays on 
the principles of Human Action,’’ ‘‘ Lectures on the English 
Poets,’’ ‘‘ Lectures on the English Comic Writers,’’ ‘‘ Characters 
of Shakespeare’s Plays,’’ ‘* A View of the English Stage,’’ 
‘¢Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Eliza- 
beth,”’ ‘‘ Table-Talk,’’ and ‘‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte."’ He 
did many things well, but literary criticism best of all. 

6. Sydney Smith (1771-1845) was one of the founders of 
‘“*The Edinburgh Review,’’ and published in that periodical 
multitudes of essays; besides these, ‘‘ Sermons,’’ ‘‘ Speeches,"’ 
and ‘‘ Letters on the Subject of the Catholics, to my Brother 
Abraham who lives in the Country, by Peter Plymley.’’ He 
was distinguished for wit, good sense, good feeling, logic, and 
eloquence. 

7. John Wilson (1785-1854), best known by his pen-name 
of Christopher North, wrote ‘The Isle of Palms, and Other 
Poems; ’’ ‘+ The City of the Plague, and Other Poems ;’’ many 
tales, — ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’’ ‘‘ The Trials 
of Margaret Lindsay,’’ and ‘* The Foresters;”’ and the cele- 
brated papers in ‘‘ Blackwood,” under the titles of ‘* Noctes 
Ambrosiane,’’ and ‘‘ The Recreations of Christopher North.”’ 

8& Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) first won notice by 
his ‘* Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,’’ published in 
‘¢ The London Magazine,’’ in 1821; and during the remainder 
of his life he wrote frequently for the magazines, reviews, and 
encyclopedias, — his essays being remarkable for erudition, 
and for wealth of thought, fancy, humor, and style. 

9. The brothers James Smith (1775-1839) and Horace 
Smith (1779 or 1780-1849) are best known for their burlesque 
imitations of popular authors, published, in 1812, under the title 
of ‘* Rejected Addresses.’’ 

10. Lord Jeffrey (1773-1850) joined with Sydney Smith, 
Horner, Brougham, and others, in founding ‘* The Edinburgh 
Review ;’’ and his many essays therein published are admirable 
examples of acute literary criticism and of felicitous style. 
His associate, Lord Brougham (1779-1868), was a man of 
rugged genius and of boundless energy, and, during a long and 
busy career as lawyer and politician, contributed many essays 
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who wrote ‘‘ History of Greece;’’ Thomas Arnold (1795- 
1842), who wrote ‘‘ The History of Rome;’’ Earl Stanhope 
(1805-1875), who wrote a ‘‘ History of the War of Succession in 
Spain,’’ and a ‘ History of England ;’’ Sir Wiliam Napier 
(1785-1860), who wrote a ‘‘ History of the War in the Penin- 
sula; ’? Sharon Turner (1768-1847), who wrote ‘‘ The History 
of England ;’’ and finally, highest in artistic skill and in pop- 
ular renown, Lord Macaulay, who wrote ‘‘ The History of 
England.’’ 

16. Among English biographers for this period, probably the 
greatest is John Gibson Lockhart (1794-1854), who wrote 
‘* Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’? Another 
very eminent biographer is William Roscoe (1753-1831), 
who wrote Lives of ‘* Lorenzo de’ Medici,’’ and ‘‘ Leo the 
Tenth.”’ A noble specimen of biography is ‘‘ Shakespeare 
and His Times,’’ by Nathan Drake (1766-1836). 
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losophy of Kant,” ‘‘ An Enquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect,’’ 
and ‘‘Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind.’? Sir James Mack- 
intosh (1765-1832) published, besides works in history, biography, and 
politics, a ‘Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy,’’ and ‘‘ A Discourse on 
the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations.” Sir William Hamilton 
(1788-1856) wrote ‘Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Educa- 
tion, and University Reform,’”’ ‘‘ Lectures on Logic,”’ and “ Lectures on 
Metaphysics.” Richard Whately (1787-1863) published a multitude 
of works, of which the following may be noted here: ‘‘The Use and 
Abuse of Party Feeling in Matters of Religion,” ‘‘ Elements of Logic,’ 
**Elements of Rhetoric,’ ‘‘ Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon,” and 
‘Introductory Lectures on Political Economy.”’ 

3. Robert Hall (1764-1831) was remarkable for his eloquence in the 
pulpit, and for the wonderful powers of reasoning which his sermons 
displayed. His discourses were published in six volumes, in 1831-33. 
Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847) was the other great pulpit-orator and 
profound theologian of that period. His works, which are very numer- 
ous, deal with physical science, political economy, mental philosophy, as 
well as with Biblical learning, and divinity. His most popular work is 
‘*¢ Astronomical Discourses.” The brothers Augustus William Hare 
(1792-1834) and Julius Charles Hare (1796-1855), both clergymen, 
published ‘‘ Guesses at Truth,’ besides many other works. A great 
movement in English thought, in the direction of Catholicity in the 
Anglican Church, was effected by the writings of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey (1800), of John Keble (1792-1866), and of John Henry New- 
man (1801). A movement in the direction of theological liberalism in 
the Anglican Church was promoted by the writings of Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby, of Frederick Denison Maurice (1805-72), and of Fred- 
erick William Robertson (1816-53). 

4. The departments of political economy, jurisprudence, and social 
science, are represented by many great writers. Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832) published ‘‘ A Fragment on Government,” ‘‘ An Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Morals and Legislation,” ‘‘ The Rationale of 
Judicial Evidence,”’ and many other works. Thomas Robert Malthus 
(1766-1834) published ‘‘ An Essay on the Principle of Population,’’ and 
other writings on political economy. David Ricardo (1772-1823) pub- 
lished works on the Currency, on Rent, and on “The Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation.’”? Nassau William Senior (1790- 
1864) published ‘‘ Introductory Lectures on Political Economy,” “On 
Foreign Poor-Laws and Laborers,’’ and ‘‘ Treatise on Political Econo- 
my.” 

5. In physical science, the great writers were Sir William Herschel 
(1738-1822); Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829); Michael Faraday 
(1794-1867); Mary Somerville (1780-1872); Sir Charles Lyell (1797- 
1875); and Hugh Miller (1802-1856). 
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Ruskin, The Stones of Venice. Thomas Carlyle, Life of John Sterling. 
Arthur Helps, Companions of My Solitude. Douglas Jerrold, Retired 
Srom Business. W. Hepworth Dixon, William Penn. E. B. Lytton, 
Not so Bad as We Seem. J. O. Halliwell, Edition of Shakespeare. 
Robert Chambers, Life and Works of Burns. W. E. Gladstone, Two 
Letters on Neapolitan State Prosecutions. Charles Kingsley, Yeast. 
G. L. Craik, The English Language. Richard Chenevix Trench, On the 
Study of Words. 


1852. Thackeray, Esmond. Anna Jameson, Legends of the Madonna. 
Dickens, Child’s History of England. Wilkie Collins, Basil. B. Disraeli, 
Lord George Bentinck: a Political Biography. John Earl Russell, 
Memoirs of Thomas Moore. W. Hepworth Dixon, Robert Blake. Charles 
Reade, Peg Woffington. Charles Kingsley, Phaéton. A. H. Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon. Henry Morley, Life of Bernard Palissy of 
Saintes. 


1853. Charlotte Bronté, Villette. Macaulay, Speeches. Dickens, 
Bleak House. Thackeray, English Humorists. Sydney Dobell, Balder. 
Leigh Hunt, Religion of the Heart. Elizabeth C. Gaskell, Cranford, 
Ruth. Matthew Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, Poems. E. B. Lytton, 
My Novel. Charles Knight, Once upon a Time. Michael Faraday, Lec- 
tures on Non-Metallic Elements. Charles Kingsley, Hypatia. Charles 
Reade, Christie Johnstone. 


1854. Dickens, Hard Times. John Forster, Life of Goldsmith (en- 
larged edition). W. E. Aytoun, Firmilian. Douglas Jerrold, A Heart 
of Gold. Robert Bell, Annotated Edition of the Poets begun. H. H. 
Milman, History of Latin Christianity, vols. iii., iv. Gerald Massey, 
Ballad of Babe Christabel. William Allingham, Day and Night Songs. 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Educational Value of Natural History. Rich- 
ard Owen, Structure of Skeleton and Teeth. F.D. Maurice, Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy. John Doran, Table Traits. John Ruskin, 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 


1855. Robert Browning, Men and Women. Alfred Tennyson, Maud. 
Dickens, Little Dorrit. Thackeray, The Newcomes, The Rose and the 
Ring. G. H. Lewes, Life of Goethe. Arthur Helps, The Spanish Con- 
quest of America (1865-61). Macaulay, History of England, vols. iii., iv. 
Charles Kingsley, Glaucus, Westward Hv. A. P. Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine. George Macdonald, Within and Without: a Dramatic Poem. 
George Meredith, Shaving of Shagpat. Leigh Hunt, The Old Court 
Suburb, Stories in Verse. Elizabeth C. Gaskell, North and South. 
Anthony Trollope, The Warden. Matthew Aznoid, Poems, 2d series. 
Charles Shirley Brooks, Aspen Court. Saturday Review established. 


1856. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Aurora Leigh. W. E. Aytoun, 
Bothwell. David Masson, Essays, Biographical and Critical. Alexander 
Dyce, Edition of Shakespeare. J. O. Halliwell, Edition of Marston. J. 
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A. Froude, Iistory of England from Fall of Wolsey to Death of Eliza- 
beth, vols. i., ii. Thackeray, Miscellanies. Dinah Maria Mulock (Craik), 
John Halifax. Edward A. Freeman, History and Conquests of the Sara- 
cerns. 


1857. Thomas Hughes, Tom Brown's School Days. Elizabeth C. Gas- 
kell, Life of Charlotte Bronté. Anthony Trollope, Barchester Towers. 
Henry Thomas Buckle, History of Civilization in England. Charles 
Kingsley, Tico Years Ago. Charles Reade, Necer Too Late to Mend. 


1858. Thackeray, The Virginians. ‘‘ George Eliot,” Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life. John Forster, Historical and Biographical Essays. Thomas 
Carlyle, Life of Friedrich II., vols. i, ii. Anthony Trollope, Doctor 
Thorne. James A. Froude, History of England, vols. iii., iv. Arthur 
Helps, Oulita the Serf: a Tragedy. Matthew Amold, Merope: a Tra- 
gedy. E. B. Lytton, What will he Do with It? Robert Chambers, 
Domestic Annals of Scotland. William Morris, Defence of Guinevere, 
and other Poems. W. E. Gladstone, Studies on Homer and the Homeric 
Age. Adelaide Anne Procter, Legends and Lyrics. 


1859. ‘‘George Eliot,’’ Adam Bede. Alfred Tennyson, Idyls of the 
King. Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities. Charles Darwin, Origin of 
Species. Sir William Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 
Anthony Trollope, The West Indies. David Masson, Life of Millon, 
vol. i.; British Novelists. John Stuart Mill, On Liberty. Julhn Earl 
Russell, Life of C. J. Foz. 


1860. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Poems before Congress. ‘‘ George 
Eliot,’ The Mill on the Floss. G. H. Lewes, Physivlogy of Common 
Life. John Forster, Arrest of the Fire Menbers. Shirley Brooks, The 
Gordian Knot. Wilkie Collins, The Woman in White. Macaulay, Mie 
cellaneous Writings; History of England, vol. vy. James A. Froude, Hie 
tory of England, vols. v., vi. Charles Reade, The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 


1861. “George Eliot,” Silas Marner. Dickens, Great Expectations. 
Thackeray, The Four Georges, Lorel. Anthony Trollope, Framlcy 
Parsonage. Thomas Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford. W. E. Aytoun, 
Norman Sinclair, Charles Knight, Popular History of England (iss 
62). Earl Stanhope, Life of Pitt. Theodore Martin, Translation of 
Catullus. 

1862. Thackeray, Adrentures of Philip, Roundabout Papers. Thomas 
Carlyle, Life of Friedrich IL, vol. tii, E. B. Lytton, A Strange Stocu. 
Sir Henry Taylor, St. Clement's Eve. F.D. Maurice, Claims af the Bible 
and of Science. David Gray, The Luygie, and other Poems. Caroline 
E. Norton, The Lady of Garaye. Jean Ingelow, Poems, Mra. Brown- 
ing’s Last Poems. John William Colenso, The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Examined, 5 Parts (1861-65 Jore Martin, Translation of 
Dante’s Vita Nuora, Charles ' zation “f chids, 


™ 
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1863. ‘‘ George Elivt,’” Romola. Thomas Henry Huxley, Evidence 
as to Man’s Place in Nature. John Tyndall, Heat Considered asa Mode 
of Motion. Edward A. Freeman, History of Federal Government, vol. i. 
Charles Kingsley, The Water Babies. A. W. Kinglake, History of the 
Invasion of the Crimea, vols. i., ii. Elizabeth C. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers. 
John Keble, Life of Bishop Wilson. A. P. Stanley, History of the Jewish 
Church. Florence Nightingale (b. 1820), Notes on Hospitals. George 
Macdonald, David Elginbrod. 


1864. Alfred Tennyson, Enoch Arden. Robert Browning, Dramatis 
Persone. John Forster, Life of Sir John Eliot. Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, Atlanta in Calydon. John Henry Newman, Apologia pro Vita 
Sud. William Allingham, Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland. G. H. 
Lewes, Aristotle. Thomas Carlyle, Life of Friedrich II, vol. iv. E. B. 
Pusey, Lectures on Daniel, An Eirenicon. John William Kaye, History 
of the Sepoy War. John Doran, Their Majesties’ Servants. Henry 
Morley, English Writers before Chaucer. 


1865. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Chastelard. John Stuart Mill, Comte and Positivism. Fortnightly 
Review established. Thomas Carlyle, Life of Friedrich IT., vols. v., vi. 
Elizabeth C. Gaskell, Wives and Daughters. W. H. Dixon, The Holy 
Land. F. D. Maurice, Conflict of Good and Evil in Our Day. George 
Grote, Plato. 


1866. ‘“‘George Eliot,’’ Felix Holt. Lord Lytton, The Lost Tales of 
Miletus. James A. Froude, History of England, vols. ix., x. Wilkie 
Collins, Armadale. Matthew Arnold, New Poems. Bryan W. Procter, 
Charles Lamb: a Memoir. Christiana Rossetti, The Prince’s Progress, 
etc. Francis Turner Palgrave, Essays on Art. 


1867. William Morris, Life and Death of Jason. Edward A. Free- 
man, History of the Norman Conquest, vol. i. Thackeray, Denis 
Duval. Jean Ingelow, A Story of Doom. G. H. Lewes, Biographical 
History of Philosophy (enlarged edition). Thomas Carlyle, Shooting 
Niagara, and After? W. I. Dixon, New Aimerica. Theodore Martin, 
Memoir of W. E. Aytoun. Matthew Arnold, Study of Celtic Literature. 
James A. Froude, Short Studies on Great Subjects. John Tyndall, 
Sound. Augusta Webster, A Woman Sold, etc. Henry Maudsley, The 
Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. John Hill Burton, History of 
Scotland, vols. i.-iv. Henry Morley, English Writers from Chaucer to 
Dunbar. ‘ 

1868. ‘‘ George Eliot,’ The Spanish Gypsy: a Poem. Robert Brown- 
ing, The Ring and the Book. William Morris, The Earthly Paradise. 
Gerald Massey, Shakespeare’s Sonnets Interpreted. Edward A. Freeman, 
History of the Norman Conquest, vol. ii. W. H. Dixon, Spiritual Wives. 
A. P. Stanley, Memorials of Westminster Abbey. 


1869, Matthew Arnold, Culture and Anarchy. Edward A. Freeman, 
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to the Death of Queen Anne. J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy. 
Mark Pattison, Isaac Casaubon. Matthew Arnold, God and the Bible. 
A. B. Grosart, The Prose Works of Wordsworth. Sir C. W. Dilke, Papers 
of a Critic, with a Biographical Sketch. Dr. Schliemann, Troy and its 
Remains. Alfred Tennyson, Queen Mary. William Morris, The neids 
of Virgil. D. G. Rossetti, Dante and his Circle. Robert Browning, 
Aristophanes’ Apology. Sir Arthur Helps, Social Pressure. John Fors- 
ter, The Life of Jonathan Swift. 


1876. Alfred Tennyson, Harold. Robert Browning, Pacchiarotto, 
and how he worked in Distemper, and other Poems. William Black, 
Madcap Violet. ‘‘ George Eliot,’”? Daniel Deronda. Thomas Hardy, The 
Hand of Ethelberta. Justin McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain. George 
Macdonald, Thomas Wingfold, Curate. Edward A. Freeman, History 
of the Norman Conquest in England (completed). George Rawlinson, 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy: History of the Sassanians. A. P. Stan- 
ley, History of the Jewish Church, 3d series. Leslie Stephen, History of 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, and Hours in a Library, 2d 
series. G. O. Trévelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. I. Tod- 
hunter, William Whewell. J.P. Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
A. R. Wallace, The Geographical Distribution of Animals. W. E. Glad- 
stone, Homeric Synchronism. Professor Jebb, Attic Orators. I. B. 
Mozley, Sermons. Edward Dowden, Poems. J. E. Thorald Rogers, 
Epistles, Satires, and Epigrams. 


1877. S. R. Gardiner, The Personal Government of Charles I. Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, History of Democracy in Europe. Sir John Bow- 
ring, Autobiographical Recollections. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Let- 
ters to R. H. Horne. Matthew Arnold, Last Essays on the Church and 
Religion. John Keble, Occasional Papers and Reviews. J.C. Shairp, On 
Poetical Interpretation of Nature. George H. Lewes, The Physical Basis 
of Mind. Robert Buchanan, The Shadow of the Sword. Connop Thirl- 
wall, Remains, Literary and Theological. James Martineau, Hours of 
Thought on Scripture Things. M. Betham-Edwards, A Year in Western 
France. Amelia B. Edwards, A Thousand Miles up the Nile. W. H. 
Mallock, The New Republic. C. B. Cayley, The Iliad of Homer Homomet- 
rically Translated. Edward Caird, A Critical Account of the Philosophy 
of Kant. G. H. Lewes, The Physical Basis of Mind. Grant Allen, 
Physiological 4sthetics. Edward A. Freeman, The Ottoman Power in 
Europe. James A. Froude, Short Sludies on Great Subjects, 3d serics. 
Tom Taylor, Historical Dramas. A. P. Stanley, Addresses and Ser- 
mons. TT. H. Huxley, American Addresses, Austin Dobson, Proverbs 
in Porcelain. Aubrey De Vere, Antar and Zara, The Fall of Rosa. C. M. 
Ingleby, Shakespeare; the Man and the Book. Robert Browning, The 
Agamemnon of dischylus. 

1878. R. A. Proctor, Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. John Richard 
Green, History of the English People, vols. i., {i. Augustus J. C. Hare, 
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Walks in London. Thomas Brassey, Lectures on the Labor Question. 
S. Baring-Gould, Origin and Development of Religious Belief. F. W. 
Farrar, Eternal Hope. J. Norman Lockyer, Star-gazing, Past aad 
Present. Alfred R. Wallace, Tropical Nature and Other Essays. Ed- 
ward Dowden, Shakespeare. John A. Symonds, Many Moods. WY. H. 
Mallock, Lucretius, The New Paul and Virginia. Henry Fawcett, Free 
Trade and Protection. W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, vols. i., ii. David Masson, Life of Milton, vols iv., v. 
John Morley, Diderot. A.C. Swinburne, Poems and Ballads, 2d series, 
R. K. Haweis, Arrows in the Air. Spencer Walpole, A History of Eng- 
land from the Conclusion of the Great War of 1815. W. E. Gladstone, A 
Primer of Homer. 


3. A poet who sings to us still, sang in his youth of the life 


and work of men. In the second of his two poems, ‘‘ Paracel- 
sus ’’ and ‘ Sordello,’’ Robert Browning wrote: 


“God has conceded two sights to a man, — 
One of men's whole work, time's completed plan; 
The other of the minute’s work, man’s first 
Step to the plan’s completeness.”’ 


He taught, as Elizabeth Barrett Browning — the best Eng- 
lish poetess — afterwards taught, in ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,’’ that we 
must be content to do our day’s work in our day, and the more 
quietly for the far vision of what may be, which should include 


conviction that 
“no earnest work 
Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 
Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much, 
It is not gathered as a grain of sand 
To enlarge the sum of Luman action used 
For carrying out God's ends.”’ 


Alfred Tennyson, in his ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’ has based upon a 
human love a strain that rises step by step from the first grief 
of the bereaved to the full sense of immortality and of the up- 
ward labor of the race of man, each true soul being 


“a closer link 
Betwixt us and the crowning race 
Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge.” 


Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls of the King’’ is one great allegory of 
a divine voice in each man’s that should be king over 


- 
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his passions and desires. Then Charles Dickens sought 
to undo wrong and quicken good will among men; William 
Makepeace Thackeray attacked the petty vanities and 
insincerities of life, and with a cynical air upheld an idcal 
opposite as his own inmost simplicity and kindliness to the 
life of the men who scorn their neighbors and consider them- 
selves worldly wise. Now, too, George Eliot, in all her novels, 
instils her own faith in ‘plain living and high thinking,’’ 
by showing that it is well in life to care greatly for something 
worthy of our care; choose worthy work, believe in it with all 
our souls, and labor to live through inevitable checks and 
hindrances, true to our best sense of the highest life we can 
attain. If Thomas Carlyle involves more in his condemna- 
tion of the times than may deserve his censure, his war is the 
true war of his century, with the host of false conventionalities 
- that yet remain, with all that stands in the way of the work 
now chiefly left for us to do. ‘“ Men speak,’’ he says, ‘* too 
much about the world. Each one of us here, let the world go 
how it will, and be victorious or not victorious, has he not a 
life of his own to lead? One life, a little gleam of time between 
two eternities, no second chance to us forevermore. It were 
well for us not to live as fools and simulacra, but as wise and 
realities. The world’s being saved will not save us, nor the 
world’s being lost destroy us. We should look to ourselves: 
there being great merit here in the duty of staying at home. 
And on the whole, to say the truth, I never heard of worlds 
being saved in any other way. That mania of saving worlds 
is itself a piece of the eighteenth century with its windy senti- 
mentalism: let us not follow it too far.’’ 
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works, 501. his Country Moure and City Moure, 507, 

Parnell, Thomas, 532, 633, 540; his Iermit, 508, 509; his Ballad on the Taking of 

Namur, 509; his Carmen Scculare, Mis- 


Pater, Walter N., 646. cellaneoua Works, 610. 
Pattison, Mark, 647. Procter, Adelaide Anne, 644. 


Paynter, William, his translations of Boc- | —-, Bryan W., 645. 
eaccio’s Decameron and Bandello’s Ro-| Proctor, Kk. .A., 647. 
meo and Julict, 195. —, Thomus, bis Gorgious Gallery of Gal- 
Pecock, Reginald, his life, 123-127; his Re-| lant Inventions, 228. 
ressor of Overmuch Blaming of the eine, William, his THealth’s Sickneas, 
Slergy, 126. nloveliness of Lovelocks, Hlstrio-Maatlx, 
Peele, George, 248; his life, 262, 263, 264, King’s Supreme Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
267, 275; hia Tale of Troy, Araygnement| — tion, 374. 
of Paris, Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes, | Purchas, Samuel, his Pilgrimes, 348. 
Famous Chronicle of Edward I., and | Pusey, Edward Bouverie, 641, 645. 
other works, 262, 263. Puttenham, George, his Arte of English 
Penn, William, hie life, 498, 499; his Sandy | _Poesic, ete., 221, 222. 
Foundation Shaken, No Cross, Noj| Pye, Henwy, James, his Farringdon-Ilill, 
Crown, Innocency with her Open Face, ‘Alfred, 6l4. 
Accounts of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, Rise and Progress of the People 
called Quakers, Travels in Holland and Q. 
Quarles, Francis, 306; his Feast for Wormea, 
Pentalogia, Uadassa, Argalus and Parthe- 
nin, Job Militant, Divine Fancles, Em. 


Germany, 499. 
Pepys, Samuel, bia Diary, 482. 
Uicms, and other works, 314, 315. 
R. 


Percy, Thomas, bis Reliques of Ancient 
Reale Ann, her Mysteries of Udolpho, 
602 


English Poetry, 607, 6U8. 
Teriods, the Four, of English Literature, 2, 
3. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 189, 241, 242, 245, 272, 
276, 298, 313; his life, 349-352; his pebott 
Ce 


Petrarch, 82, 83, 84; his Griselda, $2, 95, 96. 
Petty, William, his Advice to Samuel 
Tlartlib, 463, 464; his ‘Treatise of ‘Tuxes 
and Contributions, 472. 
Phaer, Thomas, his translation of the 
fneld, 194, 221; A Mirror for Muagls- 
trates, 234. 
Philips, Ambrose, 520, 530, 535, 574; his 
Life of John Williains, 52; his Pustorals, | of the Truth of the Fight about the 
29, 536. of Azorvs, etc., 850; his Discoverie of the 
—, Catherine, her poems, 430. Hope of Guiana, 351; Lis History of 
— _, John, his Blenheim, Splendid Shil-| the World, 351, 352. 
ling, Cider, 528, 529. \ Ralston, W. H. 8., 646. 
Pitt, Christopher, bis translations and; Rameay, Allan, his Poems, 546; hie Mis. 


ms, 531. coy: 646, 550; his Gentle Shepherd, 
Plimsoll, Samuel, 646. 548, 547, 571. 
Pomfret, Jobn, his Poems, 454. Randolph, Thomas, his plays, 300, 391. 


Voor, Bishop, his Ancren Riwle, 64. Rawdon, Owen, 228. 

Pope, Alexander, 13, 434, 512, 616, 617, 529, | Rawlinson, George, 647. 
630, 531, 532, 533, 534, 535, 547, 652, 659, ; Ray, John, hia Catnlogues of Plants, Col- 
561, 562, 586, 687, 689; his life, 585-540, lection of Proverbs, Wisdom of God, 
541-546; his Pastorals, 529, 630, 536; his Miscellancous Discourses, 466; bia other 
Hiad, 530, 539, 540, 547; his Miscellanies, | works, 467. 
631, 542; his punk ertearys 533, 640, 542, | Read, Charles, 643, 644. 
561, 562; his Dunciad, 538, 534, 541, 542- | Reeve, Clara, her Old English Baron, 602. 
644, 548; his January and May, 96, 536; | Reid, Thomas, his Intellectual Powers of 
his Essay on Criticism, 536, 537, 539, 561; Man, Active Powera of the Human Mind, 
his Messiah, translations from Statiua! Inquiry into the Human Mind, 597. 
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Shenstone, William, 548, 549, 551; his Men, 
Manners and Things, Pastoral Ballad, 
Schoolmistress, 550. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, his Rivals, 
Duenna, School for Scandal, Critic, 608. 
Sherlock, William, his Practical Discourses 
concerning Death and a Future Judg- 

ment, 503. 

Shirley, James, 276; his plays, 299, 636. 
Bibbes, Richard, his Saints’ Cordials, 
Bruised Reede and Smoking Flax, 370. 
Sidney, Algernon, bis Discourses concern- 

ing Government, 472. 

— Bir Philip, 189, 203, 208, 238, 239, 247, 
248, 302; his life, 216-220, hie Lady of 
May, 216; hie tranelation of the Psalms 
of David, 217; his Arcadia, 217, 218, 219, 
314, 571: his Apologie for Poetrie, 203, 
218, 221; his Astrophel and Stella Son- 
nets, 219, 283. : 

Skelton, Jobo, 116, 158; bis life, 151, 152; 
Ina Speculum Principis, 152; bis mon 
the Death of King Edward IV., Elegy 
upon the Death of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, 153; his Bowge of Court, 153, 
154; his Boke of Tbyllyp Sparowe, 154; 
his Speak, Parrot, 155; bis y Come ye 
Not to Court? 156; his Colin Clout, 157, 
158, 240; his Tan of Elynur Rum- 
myng, 158; his Magnificence, 158, 180. 

Smectymouus, 378, 379, 469. 

Smith, Adam, his ‘Morat Sentiments, 
Wealth of Nations, 597. 

— , Horace and James, their Rejected Ad- 
aresydney, bls Se Speeches and 

—, Sydney, his Sermons, Speeches an 
Latters 6s. 

—, Sir Thomas, his life, 190, 191; his De 
Revunlles Anglorum, 191. 

Smollctt, Tobias, 578, 579, 603; his life, 583, 
585; his Regicide, Tears of Scotland, 
Alceste, Advice, Reproof, 583; his Rode- 
rick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Ferdi. 
nand Count Fathom, translation of Don 
Quixote, Critical Review, 584; his His- 
tory of Senn, 681, 585, 695; his Nir 
Lancelot reaves, 684; his Travels, 
Humphrey Clinker, 585. 

Somerville, ary, 641. 

—-, William, bis Chase, Field Sports, and 
other works, 549. 

South, Robert, his sermons, 503. 

Southern, Thomas, 445; his Loyal Brother, 
448, 452; his Disappointment, Fatal Mar- 
riage, Oroonoko, and other plays, 452. 

Southey, Robert, 129, 623, 624, 629, 630; his 
life, 624-626; his Wat Tyler, Joan of 
Are, 625; his Thalaba, Madoc, Curse of 
Kehama, Roderick, 626; his Book of the 
Church and other prose works, 626. 

Southwell, Robert, his St. Peter's Com- 
plaint, Mseonia, 250. 

Speed, John, his History of Great Britaine, 
Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine, 
Cloud of Witnesses, 348. 

Spelman, Sir Henry, his Concilia, Decreta, 
Leges, Constitutiones in Re Ecclesiastica 
Orbis Britannici, 346. 

Spence, Joseph, 513, 552; his Essay on 
Pape’s Odyssey, Polymetis, 513. 

Spenser, Edmund, 13, 113, 189, 221, 238, 248, 
261, 275, 303, 305, 806, 309, 321, 335, 352, 
369, 393, 402, 408, 530, 549; his life, 230- | 


247, 275, 349, 350; his Faery fo elk 129, 
230, 241, 243, 244-247, 305, , 303, 470, 
586; his version of the Vislons of Pe- 
trarch, 240, 242; his Shepheardes Calen- 
der, 221, 240, 241, 529; his Complaints, 
Daphnaida, Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Again, 242; his Amoretti, 243, 283; his 
re gee ig View of the Present State 
of Ireland, Iymosa, Prothalamium, 243; 
Spenserlan stanza, 244, 369. 

Spouttiswoode, Jubn, his History of the 
Church of Scotland, 353. 

Sprat, Thomas, 467, 519; his History of the 
Royal Society, his poems, 467. 

Stanhope, Earl, 639, ; his historics, 630. 

Stanihurst, Richard, 224, 275, 320; his De 
Rebus in Hibernia Gestis Libri iv., Life 
of St. Patrick, 191; his translation of the 
neid, 195, 196. 

Stunley, A. P., 643, 645, 647. 

Steele, Richard, 530, 538, 632; his Ife, 518, 
519, 520, 521, 522, 524, 625, 526, 527, 528, 
520; his Proceasion, 520; his Christian 
Hero, Funeral, 22; hls Tender Husband, 
Lying Lover, 523; the Tatler, 524, 525; 
the Spectator, 524, 525; bis Crisis, 526; 
his Btate of Roman Catholic Religion, 
527; his Conscious Lovers, 527, 550, 575; 
his School of Action, Gentleman, 528; 
Guardian, 530. 

Stephen, Leslie, 646, 647. 

Stepney, George, 453, 508, 620, 

Sterne, Lawrence, his Tristam Shandy, 
Sermons of Mr. Yorick, Bentimental 
Journey, 583. 

Sternhold and Ropkines Psalms, 228, 229. 

Star Dugald, bis philosophical works, 


Stillingflect, Edward, his sermons and 
other works, 503. 

Stow, John, 224, 275, 348; his Summary of 
English Chronicles, annals, Survey of 
London, 224. 

Strode, Ralph, 85, 110. 

Strype, John, his Memorials Lereiat dat 
Cranmer, Lives of Bir Thomas Smith 
and John Aylmer, $84. 

ethan Phillp, his Anatomle of Abuaca, 
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Stubbs, William, 646. 

Studley, John, his translation of Seneca's 
Hippolytus, Medea, Agamemnon, Her- 
cules Gteeus, 254. 

Suckling, Sir John, 320; his Aglaura, Bren- 
noralt, Goblins, 323, 

Surrey, Earl of, 151, 170, 173, 219, 248; hia 
life, 174, 175; his Satire nat the Clti- 
zena of London, 175; bis Parapbrases of 
portions of the Bible, 175, 176; his son- 
nets, Poems ete., 176, 227; his transla- 
tion of the Zneid, 176 177. 

Swift, Jonathan, 512, 525, 526, 532, 535, 542, 
543, 559; his life, 613-517; his Contests 
and Dissensions between the Nobles and 
Commons, 514, 515; hie Tale of a Tub, 
515, 532, 617; his Battle of the Books, 
controversial Pamphlets, 515; his Dra- 
pier's Letters, 515, 516; his Gulliver's 

ravelm, 516, 517, 542, 617; his Miscella- 
niea, 517. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 645, 646, 648. 
S8ydenhain, Thomas, 467, 463, 
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Walsh, William, his Plone concerning 
Women, and ms, 454. 
Walsingham, mas, his Historia Angli- 
cana, 125. 
Walton, Izaak, 345, 473; his Compleat An- 
me bcd Lives, 472. 
Warburton, William, his life, 560-562; his 
Translations, 561; his Inguiry into Prodl- 
es and Miracles, jance between 
hurcb and State, Commentary on Pope's 
Works, Edition of Shakespeare, 561. 
Wi Ward, ‘Adolphus William, 646. 
, Robert P., hia novels, 634. 
War ‘arner, William, 189, 249, ‘O16: ” his Albion’s 
England, 249. 
Warton, Joseph, 235, ge 593; his Genius 
and Writings of Pope, 586. 
—, Thomas, his Faery Queen of Spenser, 
History of English Poctry, 586. 
Watson, Thomas, his version of Antigone, 
248; his Pussionate Centurie of Love, 248, 
Hy his Amyntas, Italian Madrigals 
Englished, Tears of Fancy, 249. 
Watts, Isaac, his Hymne, Pramas Divine 
and Moral Songs, Logic, 559. 
Webbe, William, his Discourse of English 
Poctric, 221. 
Webster, Augusta, 645. 
—, John, 273; his - ‘8, 298, 
Wendover, Roger o! ia Flores ee Histocin- 


rum, 39. 
Wealvy, Charles, his Psalms and Hymns, 


-——, John, his Account of the Methodists, 
Wisdom of God in the Creation, 560. 

West, Gilbert, his Odea of Pindar, 549. 

Whately, Richard, his Logic, Rhetoric and 
other works, 641. 

Wheloc, Abraham, 346. 

‘Whetstone, George, his Heptameron, Pro. 
mos and Cassandra, 

Wy histone William, his Theory of the Earth, 


White, Gilbert, his Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne, 601, 602. 

—, Henry Kirke, bis oo 630. 

Whitetield, George, 

Whitehead, Paul, Che G Gymnasiad, 651. 

Ta Ww Hal 651, 581; his poems and 

jays, 
Neighara: William, his translation of 
the New Testament, 198. 

Wiclif, John, 125; his life, 99, 108, 109, 115; 
his Translation of the Bible, 108, 109; his 
De Dominio Divino, 109. 

Wilkins, John, 365, 415, 463, 467, 400; his 
Discovery of a New W orld, Discourse 
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concerning a New Planet, Mercury, 365; 
ond Easay toward a Keal Character, etc., 


William of ball 18, 36, 37. 
—-—)d Newbury 25) a 
babar John, Earl ‘of Rochester, 419, 421, 
» $38, 444, 453; his Upon Nothing, 421. 
Wikon John, his Noctes Ambrosian and 
other works, 637. 
havea te Thomas, his translation of Du Bar- 


Winker’ Nigel, 53, 54; his Corruptions of 
the Church, 53; his ’Brunellus, or Specu- 
lum Stultorum, 53, 54. 

Wither, George, bis life, 306-300; his 
Abuses Stript and Whipt, pastorals, 307 ; 
his Emblems, 308, 314; his Wea Re. 
membrancer, and otber works, 308. 

Wolcot, John, his satires, 614. 

Wood, Anthony a, 412, 482; hie History and 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford, 
Athensw Oxonienses, 483. 

Woodville, Anthony, Lord Rivers, 115, 129; 
his translation of Dictes and Sayings of 
the Ebllosophers, 128, 129. 

Worcester, Florence of, his Chronicon ex 
Chronicis ab Initio Mundi usque ad An- 
num Christi 1117 deductum, 

Worde, Wynken de, 122. 

Wordsworth, William, 13; his life, 617-623, 
624; his Excursion, 618, 622; his ig Walk, 
tive Sketches, 610, 620; hie 8 Rvening Wal 
619; his ba 1 Ballad €20, 621; 

Prelude, 62 his Ecclesiastical aentiee 
622; his Yarrow Revisited , 623. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 282, 472; his Elements 
of ofp reniiectares Reliquiw Wottoniang, 


Wee, Christopher 

Wyatt, Sir Thomea, 16 151, 176, 177; his lfe, 
70-173; his Paraphrase of the Seven 
Penitential Psalms, 171; his satires, 172, 
173; his songs and sonnets, balades, ron- 
deaux, ete., 173, 174, 227 

Wycherley, Wit ‘William, 449, 488, 512, 636; hia 

ove in a Wood, ntleman Dancing. 

Master, 448; his Plain Dealer, Country 

Wynter bg eee f, bis O' 
yntuae, ndrew of, his nale Crony- 
kil of Scotland, 121. oe 7 
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Young, Edward, 652; his Last Dey, Bu Busiris, 
Love of Fame, Night Thoughts, 552. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
SHAW'S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. 


404 Pages. 

Prepared on the basis of Shaw’s ‘‘ Manual of English Literature,” by Truman 
J. Backus, of Vassar College, in /arge, clear type, and especially arranged 
for teaching this subject in Academies and High Schools, with copious references 
to “ The Choice Specimens of English and American Literature.” It containsa 
map of Britain at the close of the sixth century, showing the distribution of its 
Celtic and Teutonic population; also diagrams intended to aid the student in 
remembering important classifications of authors. 


CHOICE SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
LITERARY READER. 
818 Pages. 


Selected from the works of American authors throughout the country, and 
designed as a text-book, as well as Literary Reader in advanced schools. By 
Bany. N. Marri, D. D., L. H. D. 


DR. FRANCIS WAYLAND’S 
VALUABLE SERIES. 


INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY (Elements of). 
426 Pages. 
By Francis Way.anp, late President of Brown University. 
This work is a standard text-book in Colleges and High Schools. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 
By Francis Waytanp, D. D., President of Brown University, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. 


Fiftieth Thousand. 12mo, cloth, 

*,* This work has been highly commended by Reviewers, Teachers. and 
others, and has been adopted as a class-book in most of the collegiate, theolog'- 
cal, and academical institutions of the country. 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Francis Waytanp, D. D., President of Brown University. 
Twenty-sixth Thousand. 12mo, cloth, 


*,* This ampareant work of Dr. Wayland’s is fast taking the place of ev 
other text-book on the subject of Political Economy in our colleges and higher 
schools in all parts of the country. 


We publish Abridged Editions of both the #ora? Science and Politica. 
Zconomy, for the use of Schools and Academies. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


TEXT-BOOKS GN GOVERNMENT, - 
ALDEN’S CITIZEN’S MANUAL. 


188 Pages. 

A Text-Book on Civil Government, in connection with American lastitutions. 

By Josxrn Atpzn, D. D., LL. D., President of the State Normal School, Ak 
bany, N. Y. 

This book was prepared for the purpose of presenting the su’ of which ® 
—— in mannet adapted to thelr aed in Commen nace! Ap bes bows 
extensiv opt is wi used, moet gratifying results. It is intre 
ductory to this author's larger book. oe ee 


LHE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT, 


In connection with American Institutions. 205 pages. 


By Dr. ALpex. Intended asa text-book on the Constitution of the United 
States for High Schools and Colleges. This book contains in a com form 
the facts and principles which every American citizen ought to know. It may be 
made the basis of a brief or of an extended course of Instruction, as circumstances 
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SPEHELLERS. 


PATTERSON’S COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. 
160 Pages. 
By Cacvin Patterson, Principal Grammar School No. 13, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This book is divided into seven parts, and thoroughly graded. 


PATTERSON’S SPELLER AND ANALYZER, 
176 Pages. 
Designed for the use of higher classes in schools and academies. 


This Speller contains a carefully selected vt Of ovat Fone words, Which om= 
brace all such as a graduate of an advanced class should know how to spoil 
Words seldom if ever used have been carefully excluded. The book teaches as 
ee derivation and formation of words as can be learned in the time al- 


tted to Spelling, 
PATTERSON’S BLANK EXERCISE BOOK. 
For Written Spelling. Small size. Bound in stiff paper covers. 
40 Pages. 


PATTERSON'S BLANK EXERCISE BOOK. 
Yor Written Spelling. Large size. Bound in board covers. 
72 Pages. 
Each of these Exercise Books is ruled, numbered, and otherwise arranged to 
with the Spellers. Each book contains directions by which written 
exercises in Spelling may be reduced to a system. 
There is also an Appendix, for Correeted Words, which is in a convenient form 
FEREWS. 


By the use of these Blank Exercise Books a class of four hundred may 
in thirty minutes, spell fifty words cach, making a total o, words, an: 
carefully criticise and correct the lesson; each student thereby receiving the 


benefit cf spelling the entire lesson and correcting mistakes, 


OLNEY'S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


A Full Common School Course in Tuo Books. 


OLNEY’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, - 
OLNEY’S ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, 


A few of the characteristic features of the Primary Arithme- 
tic are: 

7. Adaptability to use in our Primery Schools—furnishing models of exer 
cises on every topic, suited to c/ase exercises and to pupils’ work in their seata, 

2. It is based upon a fhorough analysis of the child-mird and of the ele~ 
. ments of the Science of Numbers. 

SF. Simplicsty of plan and naturaénese of treatment. 

4. Recognizes the distinction between learning how to obtain a result 
and committing that result to memory. 

5. Ls full of practical expedienis, he\pful both to teacher and pupil. 

G. Embodies the spirit of the Asndergarien methods, 

7. Ts beautifully silusiraied by pictures which are objec? lessons, and 
not mte7'e Ornaments. 


The Elements of Arithmetic. 


This is a practical treatise on Arithmetic, furnishing in one book of 308 
pages ali the arithmetic compatible with a well-balanced common-school course, 
or necessary to a good general English education. 

The processes nsually styled Mental Arithmetic are here assims- 
lated and made the basis of ihe more formaliand mechanical methods 
called Writlen Arithmetic. 

Therefore, by the use of this book, from one-zhird to one-half the lime 
usually devoted to Arithmetic in our Intermediate, Grammar, and 
Common Schools can be saved, and beiter resuils secured. 


These books will both be found endirely fresh and original in plan, and 
in mechanical execution ahead of any offered to the public. No expense has 
been spared to give to Professor Olney’s Serses of Mathematics a dress 
worthy of their original and valuable features. 

A Teacher’s 

HAND-BOOK OF ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES, 


to accompany the ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, is now ready. This book 
furnishes an exhausiless mine from which the teacher can draw for exercise 
both mental and written in class-room drill, and for extending the range of topics 


when this is practicable. 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, 


The advanced book of the Series, és a fudi and complete course for High 
Schoo/s, and om an entirely original plan, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


Sheldon & Company’s Text-Books. 


OLNEY’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Olney’s Introduction to Algebra......escecssere 
Olney’s Complete Algebra......cccecceccececccecs 
Olney’s Keyto do. with extra examples... 
Olney’s Book of Test Examples in Algebra.... 
Olney’s University Algebra. .......ccccccccecceee 
Olney’s Key to do. eas eeaevee Desi actacees 
Olney’s Elements Geom. & Trigonom. (Sch. Ed.) 
Olney’s Elements of Geometry. Separate........ 
Olney’s Elements of Trigonometry. Separate.. 
Olney’s Elements of Geometry and Trigonom- 
etry. (Univ. Ed., with Tables of Logarithms)...... 
Olney’s Elements of Geometry and Trigonom- 
etry. (University Edition, without Tables.)......... 
Olney’s Tables of Logarithms. (Flexible covers.). 
Olney’s General Geometry and Calcutus...... 


The universal favor with which these books have been received 


think that they have supplied a felt want in our educational ap. 
pliances. 


There is one feature which characterizes this series, so unique, 
and yet so eminently practical, that we feel desirous of calling 
special attention to it. It is 


The facility with which the books can be used for classes of 
all grades, and in schools of the widest 
diversity of purpose. 
Each volume in the series is so constructed that it may be used 
with equal case by the youngest and least disciplined who should 


be pursuing its theme, and by those who in more mature years 
and with more ample preparation enter upon the study. 


Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


by educators in all parts of the country, leads the publishers to | 


MICHIGAN 


—— (NAN 


Sheldon & Company’s Texrt-Books. 


HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


By Benson J. Lossine, author of “Field-Book of the Revolu- 
tion,” “ lustrated Family History of the United States,” &c. 


Lossing’s Primary History. For Bearnxers. A charm- 
ing little book. Elggantly illustrated. 238 pages. 


Lossing’s Outline stack, Mah the United States. One 

volume, 12mo. e invite the careful attention of 
teachers to some of its leading.points. In elegance of appear- 
ance and copious tllustrations, both by pictures and maps, we 
think it surpasses any book of the kind yet published. 


1. The work is marked by tncommon clearness of statement. 
2%. The narrative is divided into SIX DISTINCT PERIODS, namely: 
Discoveries, Settlements, Colonies, The Revolution, The Nation, 
and The Civil War and its consequences. 

3. The work is arranged in short sentences, so that the substance of 
each may be easily comprehended. 
4, The most important events are indicated in the text by heavy= 
faced letter. : 
&. Full Questions are framed for every verse. 
6, A Pronouncing Vocabulary is ished in foot-notes wherever 


Sequins 
. & Brief Synovete of topice is given at the close of each section, 
8. An Outline History of RTANT EVENTS is given at the close 
of every chapter. 
9. The work is profusely tllustrated by Maps, Charts and Plane ex- 
planatory of the text, and by carefully-drawn pictures of objects and events. 
s 


Lossing’s School History. 383 pages. 
Containing the National Constitution, Declaratio; 
Independence, Biographies of the Presidents, and Questioy” © 


This work is arran, in eix chapters, each containing the reco! 
portant period. The Firat exhibits a genera) view of the bo 
who occupied the continent when the Europeans came. T! 
record of all the Miscoveries and preparations for settlem 
viduals and governments. The Third delineates the progre 
ments until colonial governments were formed. e F 
of these Colonies from their infancy to maturity, and iV 
development of democratic ideas and republican v 
resulted in a political confederation. The Fifth har 
portant events of the War sor Independence’ 

cise History of the Republic from its form 


There hooka are designed for different * 
time usually allowed for the study of thiv 
the history of our country from its @” 
The entire eeries is characterized hy « 

of statement, beauty of typograpb’ 

has spent the creater part of hia” 

history, and hie ability and rer 

has been thoroughly done, ar 

valuable in training and ed 


